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PREFACE. 


AN apology is looked for from people who, not 
having spent a lifetime in India, nevertheless 
venture to write a book about it. I offer mine 
willingly, the more willingly, because I am not 
guilty, I think, of the usual crime of offering 
hints to Lieutenant-Governors on how to govern, 
or even of undertaking, on behalf of people at 
home, a complete and critical survey of the needs 
and aspirations of the Bengali. Rather I have 
erred in not being serious enough, and in failing 
to make clear how many delightful and intelli- 
gent natives I met—not least among them that 
one who so courteously showed me round the 
station. But perhaps it is hardly necessary, even 
by way of regret, to say that Bengalis are not 
always the figures of fun which some people, 
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judging from reminiscences of the literary Babu, 
mistakenly suppose them to be. What I have 
tried to give is a fairly accurate account of a 
part of the life up-country in Bengal. I saw 
several of its districts and many of its people, 
and though, for convenience’ sake, I have local- 
ised the happenings, they are to be taken as 
truer of Bengal in general than of any one dis- 
trict. . . . Five of the chapters have appeared 
separately in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ whose 
Editor has kindly authorised their reappearance 
in this connected form. The remaining ones are 
published for the first time. 
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AN IGNORANT IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST DAY IN INDIA. 


BENGAL blazed at us from the quays of Calcutta. 
It had given glimpses of itself before in the sunk 
ereen lands of the Sunderbunds; in the bungalows 
that stared out of their compounds among the 
palms, white and exotic-looking buildings; in that 
yellow sucking flood of the Hoogly, in which we 
had lain a night already, because our boat had 
lost the tide. The Hoogly is unnavigable by 
night, and by day only navigable to the Hoogly 
pilots, concerning whom every one says that they 
are the most skilled in the world—as they need 
to be (wherein the Hoogly may stand for a 
symbol of Bengal itself); so that, as I say, we 
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had had to anchor for twenty-four hours, and 
were already becoming accustomed to that day- 
sight—the brown flapping kites,—and to that 
night-sound which grows to be the most familiar 
of all—the screaming of the jackals. 

Now as we drew in to the quay in the full 
afternoon sun, Bengal literally blazed at us. 
For on the quay, against a background of white 
walls and buildings, there stood many hundreds 
of native servants, dressed in every conceivable 
rich colour, from the scarlet and gold of the 
Government chuprassies to the most gorgeous 
clash that any mem-sahib might have invented 
for the adornment of her own private retainers. 
Not perhaps that colours do clash out there. The 
omnipotent sun forbids that any mere earthly 
colours should draw so much attention to them- 
selves as to clash. Still there were combinations 
there which would have clashed in most places, 
and among them we looked doubtfully for the 
livery of the bearer who had been sent five 
hundred miles from up-country to meet us and 
see us safely to the Mofussil. 

“You will recognise him,” the Collector had 
written, “by his dark-green livery and staring eyes. 
He is very dependable and will manage all the tips. 
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He does not speak any English and will probably 
shout at you a good deal, as he believes this will 
make you understand. Point your luggage out to 
him and he will get you and it into a cab and take 
you straight to the station. You should have fair 
time to catch the train.” 

We had found that letter awaiting us at Diamond 
Harbour on the way up the Hoogly, and it seened 
clear enough. Since, however, we had arranged 
not to stop in Calcutta, the train was of im- 
portance, and the difficulty of recognising the 
dependable bearer among scores of dark-green 
figures with staring eyes made it seem not unlikely 
that we should miss it. 

“Do you see anyone at all possible?” I asked 
Clothilde as we stood on deck gazing. 

“ Hundreds,” she answered. 

“So do I,” I said. “The train goes in two hours, 
I think that as soon as we can get landed, we had 
better take a cab ourselves and leave him.” 

At this point our Goanese cabin steward tapped 
me on the arm and said,— 

“This man say he have letter for you.” 

I turned round to find an extremely graceful 
person with extremely thin legs salaaming to me. 
He wore dark green, and his eyes were full of 
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sad wonder. In his hand he carried what we 
afterwards discovered to be a sort of wand of office. 
This was the cover and ribs of an ancient umbrella, 
of which the handle and most of the stick had 
disappeared, so that it had to be grasped and 
waved with the hand well inside. We were told 
by his master that he had had a new umbrella, 
complete with stick and handle, specially given to 
him to go to Calcutta with, but with the thrifti- 
ness of his kind he had left it behind in case it 
should get spoilt, and had brought this family 
heirloom of an umbrella instead. Few other 
people carrying this dust-heap relic could have 
looked so dignified. 

“You are Bonamalee?” I asked, and Clothilde 
said of course he was, whereupon he salaamed to 
her and handed me a paper. It contained the 
words “ Please show the bearer of this to Mr ——.” 
He watched me with knitted brows as I read it, 
but the frown cleared a little when I nodded and 
put it into my pocket. He had not been sure, it 
seemed, that a mere Goanese steward would so 
instantly put him on our track. 

“He is the first man on board,” said Clothilde 
with pride, aud this was the case and most credit- 
able to him, even though, it turned out, he had 
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succeeded only by sitting for two days and nights 
on the quayside without even going into the city 
to do some shopping which he had been instructed 
by the Collector’s wife to accomplish. However, 
as he explained to her when we all arrived, any- 
thing was better than missing us, whom he re- 
garded from first to last as babes not to be trusted 
alone for a single moment in any part of Bengal. 
We surrendered ourselves meekly enough, and 
were clearly instructed by loud noises to stand 
by our baggage, which he marked with mystic 
signs of his own in chalk, until we were through 
the customs and he had collected enough porters 
to get it into a tikka chari. I do not know how 
many coolies he commandeered, but I do know that 
when we were ready to start and Bonamalee had 
climbed on to the box beside the driver, about nine 
dusky creatures hung like bees to the step of the 
gharri and demanded payment from me. 

Here ensued our first experience of how little 
mere noise counts in Bengal. As instructed, I had 
left all such payments to the bearer, who had no 
doubt underestimated the porters’ efforts. At all 
events they were not satisfied, and said so fiercely 
and clamorously. The bearer reproached them 
with the utmost vehemence. They were unabashed 
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and screamed back at him. He retorted in kind. 
Their yells increased to such a pitch of fury that 
it seemed to be a question of his money or his life, 
and the curses he thundered in return must have 
reached to the fourth and fifth generations. Neither 
side seemed to be in the least moved. We objected 
because the gharri was standing with the sun 
streaming in with a power to which we were quite 
unaccustomed. I put my head out of the window 
aud yells rent the air. Everybody gesticulated at 
once and shouted at once. I beckoned to the bearer 
to proceed. All the coolies glued themselves to 
the cab and resounded like parrots, The bearer 
outsquawked the lot. Finally, and because his 
voice was cracking, he drew from his pouch a 
rupee which he handed to me with a gesture that 
I was to give it to them as an ultimatum. I did 
so and said “Jao!” That is the word that 18 said 
to carry you through India, but you have to say it 
with the right air. I was too new and too mild to 
succeed with it. It had no effect but to produce 
more yelping. At that the bearer’s anger reached 
its climax. He treated the coolies to a perfect 
typhoon of abuse, and as they bent slightly before 
it—but not much—he clapped the driver on the 
shoulder and waved his umbrella. The driver 
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slashed with his whip at his two ponies and we 
were off at a hand-gallop through the Metropolis 
of India. 

Often a tikka gharri has been described—never 
complimentarily,— and indeed it is too like a 
hearse with shutters to it—in case the corpse 
you become inside it should revive sufficiently to 
welcome a breath of air—ever to deserve compli- 
ments. Nevertheless from that rattling, rickety, 
swaying Black Maria of a carriage, through its 
dust-inhaling shutters we caught sight of things 
that, for people in India for the first time, made 
the discomfort worth having. To residents they 
would have been nothing at all, and half seen 
at that—the fat brown limbs of Babus sprawled 
in other tikkas that passed us, semi-nude children 
like sandhoppers in the dusty roads, water-carriers 
with their wooden cylinders of water, hot officious- 
looking policemen, natives squatted in their shop 
fronts, the Great Eastern Hotel, tropical trees 
flowering behind hoardings of the west, filthy 
beggars, fine carriages—all in a Calcutta haze. 
These were the things we saw from a hard seat that 
seemed to do a gallop on its own account—quite 
apart from the tikka gharri—and flung Clothilde 
into my lap and me into hers at intervals, without 
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leaving us dry enough throats for warning or 
explanation. 

The need of travelling at that pace was not 
obvious, for we had two hours to catch the train 
in, but I fancy the bearer was indisposed to trust 
to such things as clocks and time- tables, and 
meant to make sure of the train even if it started 
an hour and a half before time. An hour and a 
half accordingly was what we had to spend in 
the uninteresting railway station, after we had 
torn through Calcutta in some seventeen minutes, 
The station was, however, cooler than the tikka 
gharri, and after we had purchased our tickets 
and had our baggage weighed and paid for, we 
tried its very poor imitation of a restaurant. 
This was a very tiny room—a Black Hole of a 
buffet — with two native attendants in it, two 
chairs, one small table and three glass bottles. 
The latter contained two or three very aged 
biscuits apiece, and we did not like the look of 
them, but one of the attendants said that if we 
preferred it we could buy a tin of biscuits instead, 
which we did. This tin and the tea were pro- 
duced from a cupboard, I fancy, and we had 
them at the small table, and the bearer looked 
in at intervals to see that we were not choking 
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or running away, and when we seemed to have 
had enough he came and talked to us very fast 
and earnestly. We did not know what he was 
talking about, and though his gestures were many 
we did not understand them either. He went 
off therefore, and at the end of a few minutes 
returned with a Babu ticket-collector who in- 
formed me that he spoke English. 

“What’s the matter, then?” I asked. “ What 
does the man want?” 

The ticket-collector gave that pleased and de- 
precating smirk with which a native called upon 
to exercise his English usually opens. 

“He want your paper of the luggage,” said he. 

“Is that all,” I said. “What does he want it 
for?” 

“He want it,” said the Babu, “because he say 
that you are such an igno-rant that perhaps you 
lose the paper of the luggage. He say you give 
it to him. He not lose it.” 

“Oh! I see,” I said, somewhat crushed, and 
Clothilde chuckled. 

But it was worth handing over the receipt 
for the luggage, since just for a moment the clouds 
on Bonamalee’s brow cleared, and as he pouched 
it, he almost brightened. 
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“ Now he take you to the terain,” said the Babu, 
and Bonamalee having cast a look of approval 
upon the man as upon one who has most unex- 
pectedly moved mountains of stupidity — and 
having cast a look of urgency upon us, led the 
way to the terain, going a few paces ahead but 
looking back to see that we had not strayed. He 
evidently felt safer when he had piled lots of 
luggage and Clothilde into one of those roomy 
carriages which Indian trains draw, and when 
he came out of it, he regarded it from the plat- 
form with something of the air Wren might have 
looked at St Paul’s with when it was nearing 
completion. The only obstacle still to be en- 
countered was myself, and he looked from me to 
the carriage and back again with a frown and 
shake of the head that almost induced me to 
get in. But it really was too stuffy, and I had 
just landed in India, and wanted to see a little 
of what was going on, if it were only the life of 
the railway station. So I strolled up and down 
knowing that there was still an hour before the 
train went, and after me nervously clutching his 
remains of an umbrella marched Bonamalee. 
Whenever I seemed to be overstepping the limits, 
he would gently come up from behind and take 
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me by the elbow and turn me towards the 
carriage containing Clothilde and the luggage. 
Meekly I would walk back again and past it, only 
to be turned back as soon as I had got his 
appointed distance. I never had a keeper before, 
but I had one then. There was not much to be 
seen. My chief interest was to watch natives 
getting into the train, There were crowds of 
them, mostly carrying great bundles larger than 
the carriage doors, and as a rule they disappeared 
into the thirds—with their bundles—only by 
pressure from behind. Shaven or turbanned 
heads already inside would appear and protest 
violently but vainly against this violation both of 
their own comfort and of that axiom of Euclid 
which says that the parts cannot be larger than 
the whole. To my naked eye, the contents of 
those compartments— counting both passengers 
and bundles—were far bigger than the compart- 
ments themselves; indeed it was a mystery how 
some of the carriages held half of them. I re- 
member looking at a intermediate carriage a few 
minutes before the train started, and it was a 
seething mass of bundles right up to the ceiling, 
where a brown dismembered head showing the 
whites of its eyes seemed to be the struggling 
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apex. The body and legs must have been some- 
where about, but I could not see them. When 
I thought of the children I had seen getting in 
bearing with them large and sticky lumps of the 
most revolting sweetmeats, when I remembered 
the blazing sunlight and betel chewing, and saw 
them already starting to clean their teeth from 
the carriage window, I wondered if that particular 
set of Bengalis would enjoy their train journey 
as much as most Indians are said to do. 

Our carriage remained empty, I am thankful 
to say, and Bonamalee must have been very 
pleased when he was able to close the door upon 
me some ten minutes before the train started. 
He stood at it until the last moment in case I 
should wander out and get lost; then, almost 
as the train began to move, made a dash for the 
nearest third, into which he drove his way like 
a battering-ram amid yells of disapproval. The 
last thing we saw of him as we glided out of 
the long station was his piece of umbrella being 
drawn in through the window. 

The first stage of our journey was from Cal- 
cutta to the Ganges. It was December, and 
therefore the cold weather. The time of day 
was five oclock and not so far from sunset. 
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Yet we were decidedly warm. A little more of 
that sun, as we slipped through the suburbs of 
Calcutta, and we should have been too warm. 
It seemed strange, but then, just as a train in 
England can be the coldest place in the world, 
so in India it can be the hottest, especially when 
it stops in some stuffy little station and the sun 
burns in through the shutters and does not go 
out again even when the train starts on its way 
through the endless leagues of unshaded plain 
land. Still we were not so hot that we could 
not be interested—through the carriage window 
—in our first view of the plains. Not that there 
is much beauty about the outskirts of Calcutta 
from the train. The impression that Calcutta 
itself gives of buildings peeling slowly away, of 
too obvious squalors and odours, of a city that 
does not wear well or wash well, follows one into 
the country skirting it. No doubt one can sce 
well-equipped buildings in excellent repair—jute 
mills and temples and bungalows and such things 
—but for the most part they have the appearance 
of having seen better days. Heaven knows when 
those were. I suppose this decaying appearance 
is largely due to the corroding air, but the un- 
pleasant green of the tanks and ditches adds to 
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it. The land is either caked brown or slimily 
green. Looking at it, one’s conception of green 
undergoes a change. Here is nothing beautiful 
or cool or refreshing. The green of Bengal is 
a hot green, and if it has any beauty, it is 
beauty of a poisonous kind—associated with 
scummed water in which it is fascinatingly 
horrible to watch the dhobies washing clothes, 
and devotees of cleanliness dipping themselves 
till they are obscenely clean. 

At every station at which we stopped, and at 
the moment we stopped, Bonamalee stood by 
our carriage door, peering in anxiously as though 
to count us and to make sure that neither of 
us had fallen out. He did not speak to us 
much. We had shown ourselves too plainly 
foolish to understand even the loudest speech, 
But he frowned at us often, and relief appeared 
upon his face each time the train started with 
us still in it, 

Presently the sun set, and quite soon after it 
was dark, and we could see nothing from the 
windows except a shadowy flat land, until about 
eight oclock when our train came to a stand- 
still on the south bank of the Ganges. Here we 
had to change, cross by steamer and find another 
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train which would take us almost—but not quite 
—to our destination. The careworn face of Bona- 
malee and his now familiar umbrella were not 
unwelcome sights when we did draw up, for the 
platform, as we hurriedly perceived, was a scream- 
ing horde of coolies of all ages and sizes, brand- 
ishing torches and eager to snatch up luggage 
and bear it off into the night. Bonamalee’s 
authority reduced the crowd that attacked us, 
to four—chosen, we felt sure, for their small 
size and meek appearance, as being less likely 
in the event of being unsatisfactorily tipped to 
indulge in the menacing language of the dock 
coolies at Calcutta. Two of them indeed were 
quite small boys, from the heads of whom 
Clothilde wished to remove her hat-box and 
shawl straps respectively, being convinced that 
their slim brown bodies would snap beneath the 
weight. Humanitarianism, however, is difficult 
to put into practice if you have no words (just 
as it is at times if you have too many words), 
and Bonamalee interpreted her anxiety as im- 
patience to move forward. He therefore drove 
the two small boys before him furiously with 
his umbrella. It was quite a long walk to the 
river-side, but the small boys trod firmly and 
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we found ourselves on the boat in no long time, 
under an awning with a long supper-table spread 
the length of the deck aft. To this meal Bona- 
malee dismissed us with a wave of the hand. 
We could see nothing of the great sacred river 
except the lights of the steamer on the dark 
water, and celebrated our first acquaintance with 
it by the somewhat commonplace rite of eating 
supper—which consisted mostly of a perniciously 
strange curry, in the company of many talkative 
tea-planters making for Darjeeling. There was 
a handsome row of whiskey bottles all down the 
table, each holding an inch of sediment at the 
bottom. I hate to describe the Ganges only in 
this way, but this is a record of facts, and other- 
wise it was invisible to us. A new set of torch- 
bearing coolies met us on the other side and 
escorted us and our baggage to the train waiting 
there. By ten o’clock we were moving on again 
in a carriage completely shuttered to form a bed- 
room, and laying ourselves down on the length- 
wise seats we slept till dawn. The train seemed 
to have come to a standstill then, and Clothilde, 
pulling up one of the shutters, reported that we 
were in a station, and that Bonamalee was stand- 
ing outside on the platform with his umbrella. 
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He kept his eye on us for as long as the train 
waited in that station, which was, I suppose, fully 
half-an-hour. According to the time-table we 
possessed, we should not have stayed there more 
than five minutes, and I am sure the station- 
master—a Babu in well-fitting coat, pyjamas, and 
silver-buckled patent leather shoes, whose general 
appearance suggested that he had risen hastily 
and confusedly, only kept us there in case there 
was something that he ought to do with the train, 
though he could not for the moment remember 
what. We were not grateful, for Bengal’s railway 
stations are not in themselves remarkable. Reail- 
way engineers all the world over seem to have 
decided that utility is the main thing to consider, 
with the result that a Bengal railway station is 
just as ugly as an English one and outwardly 
very like it. There are wooden platforms and 
one or two narrow hard benches, and a waiting- 
room, and a hole in the wall for buying tickets: 
in fact all the appearance of convenience and 
extreme of discomfort that one finds at home. 
Nor was there much animation in this one, for 
Bengalis do not rise early in the cold weather, 
since the early morning mists bring fever. They 
wait for the sun. Still that rises and sets very 
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quickly; and shortly after the train had started 
on, the misty grey in which the further country 
had been wrapped was swallowed up in sunlight, 
and we saw that we had come out of the ugly 
green land that surrounds Calcutta into a more 
spacious and arid country where the prevailing 
colours were brown and blue. The ploughed 
earth was all brown—with a touch of grey in it 
as though it were old and worn, and the pastures 
were brown too and very short, while above a 
great canopy of blue sky met the eye except on 
the horizon where the blue also turns to a brown, 
as a result, I suppose, of the dust always floating 
in the air at this time of year. It is this blur 
in the blue which distinguishes an Indian sky 
from an Italian one. It is as though between 
earth and sky there was not the same distance, 
as though they were not distinctly demarcated 
elements. 

Wherever there was grass or should have been 
grass the tiny humped cattle strayed listlessly, 
far in most cases from the single trees that 
dotted the plains. Here and there a pair of 
the same small creatures drew the insignificant 
plough of the husbandman along the top of 
the sandy soil. There seemed to be no deep 
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ploughing and no manuring. We saw women 
and children following in the track of the cattle 
to pick up their droppings to be dried in the 
sun and used for firing later. 

The guide-book we had with us gave no indi- 
cation of anything worthy of mention along 
this piece of railway; but then guide- books 
‘still maintain a dignified aloofness from any- 
thing connected with the land. The tourists 
for whom they are written seem to be conceived 
as Victorian people, capable of being interested 
in landscape only when it can be described 
as picturesque. In India they are concerned 
chiefly with the ancient cities; and it is nothing 
to them that all around is a land having this 
peculiar fascination, that it has been cultivated 
for ages and changed scarcely at all. For 
centuries too, it has supported its folk and 
left them as it found them—not less poor, 
not more skilled,—only unchanged. Have the 
fixed seasons brought about fixed customs that 
never lead forward? Or does the sun and 
heavy air of Bengal so work upon the men born 
there that they grow up too fast and then 
wither into apathy? Some people maintain that 
no great nation has ever come out of a sun- 
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burnt country. Nations they say can survive 
in such climates, but never progress in them; 
that the energy which makes for advance is 
only to be found in temperate zones. The 
Bengal sun helps too much and hinders too 
much. It does the peasant’s work for him 
and undoes the peasant, weakening him_ both 
morally and physically. Others maintain that 
agriculture in itself is not enough to ensure 
perennial prosperity. Men never save in the 
fat years for the lean years; they live on an 
uncertainty, and have nothing to fall back on, 
Certainly one sees that the Bengali peasants 
are poor, but in the ordinary way they do not 
strike one as miserably poor. What they 
make is little enough, but what they need— 
compared with Western standards —is_infini- 
tesimal. Houses, clothes, firing and footgear — 
these are almost negligible things under that 
sun. A leading cause of poverty—and of many 
other disagreeables in a great part of Bengal—is 
the prevalence of malaria When I came to 
ride among the villages, I realised how dis- 
astrous it could be. I recall, for instance, 
stopping in one village round which some of 
the crops — potatoes, tobacco, and such things 
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—were wretchedly poor and looked to have 
been most disgracefully planted. The Collector 
enquired of some of the villagers why this was, 
and they said that at the time of planting all 
the grown-ups had been down with fever, and 
the work had had to be left to the children, 
who were ignorant. It might have been an 
exaggeration, but the place plainly did suffer 
from malaria, and the apathy that ensues was 
over it. For a physical explanation of the 
Bengali lack of energy, malaria would count 
high. If it were the only one, there would be 
great hopes for the future. I suppose the day 
of the fever-bearing mosquito will in due course 
come to an end. That would mean not only its 
extinction but probably some change of climate 
brought about by the drainage and other im- 
provements which would have to precede it. 
These will not be accomplished quickly, but it 
is safe to assume that its accomplishment would 
raise the physical standard of the Bengali very 
considerably. Might he not, thus improved, be 
capable of learning to rotate his crops, feed the 
land instead of robbing it perpetually, look 
after his cow as well as venerate it, invest his 
money as well as hoard it up for the benefit 
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of dacoits, manage his agricultural affairs in 
general with his brains as well as with his 
hands? 

I am anticipating the questions that come upon 
one later, when one begins to ride about the 
country. We could not see the mosquitoes and 
their effects from that railway window, or realise 
much the great influences of the sun and the 
air of Bengal. But even from the train we could 
see that the mists at dawn were heavy, and that 
men did not rise early or display much energy, 
and that their ploughs only scratched the surface, 
and their cattle grazed where no grass was. We 
could feel too, a little, the fascination of the end- 
less flat land, and could have enjoyed these 
monotonous plains with their periodic bamboos 
and meres, in which buffaloes and pond birds 
wallowed, for a longer time even than the train 
which was an hour late allowed us to. Still, 
not having provided ourselves with breakfast or 
anything to drink, and the heat being consider- 
able by 10 AM. we were not sorry to find our- 
selves reaching the junction where the Collector 
was to meet us to take us the remaining few 
miles to his station. 

There was the junction at last, and there was 
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he waiting on the platform. From the window 
next to ours Bonamalee was signalling with his 
umbrella piece —as a result of which, almost 
before the train had slowed down and some 
time before it had stopped, a small pack of men, 
most of them wearing on their belts large brass 
plates containing the words “Collector and 
District Magistrate,” had leapt on to the foot- 
board and invaded our carriage. They were the 
Collector’s chuprassies, and had come to transfer 
our luggage to the third and last train. As we 
got down, Bonamalee was salaaming to the Col- 
lector, and thereby handing us over to his charge 
and freeing himself from the awful responsibility 
of the last few days. The light upon his face 
as he did so almost amounted to a smile, but he 
recollected himself in time and busied himself 
instead in superintending the work of the 
chuprassies. We shook hands and _ delivered 
messages from England, and then the Collector 
said regretfully that he was afraid that we 
shouldn’t have time to get breakfast there, as 
the other train had been waiting for us over 
an hour and would probably go on at once. 
Having ensconced us in it, however, he thought 
we might at least get hold of some tea, and 
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beckoning to a Babu railway official, who was 
amiably regarding us from a short distance, 
asked him briefly what time the train would 
start. 

The Babu wriggled himself into a smile, de- 
lighted to be able to impart information to so 
important a Sahib. 

“This te-rain, your Honour,” he said, “will 
start at 9.5.” He did another smile and repeated 
“at 9.5." 

The Collector replied 

“It is now 10.15. Therefore to say that this 
train will start at 9.5 is neither intelligent nor 
useful. No doubt it ought to have started at 
9.5, but it didn’t, aud if you don’t know when it 





will start, you had better go and ask the station- 
master.” 

The Babu departed, smiling more doubtfully, 
and I said to Clothilde— 

“Here we see the tyrannical Anglo - Indian 
rudely addressing the kindly Bengali who is 
trying to help him.” 

The Collector laughed— 

“ Globe-trotter,” he said. 
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CHAPTER II, 
A DEAD-WATER CITY OF BENGAL. 


THE city lay on the plains, not so far from the 
Nepal frontier, and facing towards Darjeeling. 
Ordinary tourists would never get there at all, 
for it was altogether off the main line, and the 
guide-books found nothing to say about it. It 
had indeed no show sights. There was no Indian 
architecture there which must be seen; there 
were no historical associations, such as many of 
the more famous cities of India possess, to attract 
the attention of those who find their chief interest 
in a past glory. Nor yet did any industries 
flourish in it, so that business men would not 
get that way often either. Indigo had once been 
erown round about—still was grown in parts, but 
indigo is no longer what it was, even when it is 
grown of the finest quality. And here the finest 
indigo never had been grown. The city’s sole 
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importance was that it represented the capital of 
a district the size of two of our larger counties, 
containing a population of two millions of people. 

So the Collector had explained, and I woke 
that first morning after our arrival interested to 
see it for those very reasons. For while India’s 
ports and big cities, for all their oriental appear- 
ance, have become to some extent cosmopolitan, 
and the military and hill stations are at best 
Anglo-Indian, this was India without trappings, 
the real and unmixed Bengal. 

It was a morning of brilliant sun, though I 
had to climb from under a mosquito net, under 
which I had slept, before I realised it; and the 
ponies were as fresh as I was for that first ride 
round the station. The Collector’s bungalow was 
built on grass land two miles outside the city, 
as indeed were most of the bungalows belonging 
to the Europeans and Eurasians— not because 
it made for convenience, but because the city 
itself was sunk below the level of the roads, apt 
to be flooded in the rains which breed damp and 
malaria, impossible therefore for the men who 
must be in health because they must work 
throughout the year, and not at haphazard, when 
fever or inclination lets them, Fifty years before 
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the officials would have lived in the town, and 
been more in touch with the inhabitants, and 
gone out tiger-shooting in grey chimney-pot hats, 
in the heat of the sun, and kept a dozen elephants 
for their sport, and drunk port and stout, and 
lived a merry but short life. Those were the 
good old days which Anglo-Indians dwell on 
fondly, but of which it is only a few aspects they 
wish to renew. 

Starting from the bungalow, we rode down 
avenues very pleasingly grown with trees — 
mangoes and peepuls and acacias— planted by 
some beneficent Collector of the past. The deep 
sandy roads were very pleasant to ride on, just 
as for walking or for driving they were dreadful, 
since they had no metalling at all) We came 
first to the Kutcherry, or Government offices, still 
a mile from the town, an animated scene even 
at that comparatively early hour, since outside 
the court-house there were clerks and policemen 
bustling, and tum-tums and bullock-carts bring- 
ing in witnesses, and petitioners and lawyers and 
crowds of loiterers and beggars—all assembled 
in good time, because time to a Bengali has no 
fixed value, and the law fascinates him as deer 
are fascinated by a serpent. 
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The Collector stopped there a few minutes to 
give some directions to his clerks, and then we 
made a detour past a recruiting-camp, which was 
pitched in the middle of a mango grove not far 
from the jail. The latter was a high-walled but 
roomy and open building, which I explored a few 
days afterwards in the company of the Civil 
surgeon in whose charge it was. I thought it 
a very pleasant place as prisons go, and certainly 
a more humane retreat for sinners than anything 
our scientific reformers can show. In the East 
there seems more room on the whole than in the 
West for the exercise of that half-selfish half- 
charitable feeling which causes a man to feel— 
with regard to prisons and such places—that there, 
but for the grace of God, he might be dwelling 
himself. I suppose some of our scientists would 
not be altogether happy in an Indian jail; and 
even the Civil surgeon, who was used to oriental 
ways, was shocked by an incident that took 
place while we were going round. I was a little 
horrified myself, but it was purely physical horror 
on my part. He had been explaining to me with 
justifiable pride various improvements that he 
had effected during his term of office, and I had 
been complimenting him on their excellence, 
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when we drew near to the cook-house, in which 
the prisoners’ rice was at the moment being 
prepared. 

“Now here’s something you ought to note,” 
he said to me. “Look at that rice. I’m very 
particular about the food, and that rice is abso- 
lutely the best that can be got. It’s boiled in 
those cauldrons that you see there, and this 
pump from which the cook. draws his water 
communicates with a spring right at the back 
here. It’s completely isolated from the rest of 
the water supply, so that there’s no chance of 
the food getting contaminated. You must taste 
the rice for yourself. You won't get any better 
in India.” . 

“T should like to,” I replied, and he called to 
the cook for two plates of rice, which we partook 
of amid the admiring gaze of the cook himself, 
the head jailer, and various criminals who had 
gathered round. We were indeed in the middle 
of this feed when the cook’s man strolled across 
the courtyard with a pail of water which I had 
just seen him fill from some troughs on the other 
side, and casually poured it into the cauldron in 
which the rice, the rice we were partaking of, 
had been cooking. The doctor had not observed 
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him, and just for the sake of conversation I 
said— 

“What are those troughs over there? Is that 
another well ?” 

“Where?” asked the doctor, nibbling at his 
rice. 

“There,” I said. “The man is just filling up 
the cauldron from them.” 

The doctor’s quick eye travelled to the spot 
and back to the cook’s man, and I felt him trying 
not to swallow some of the rice in his mouth. I 
suppose it was that which for the moment pre- 
vented him from speaking. 

“What,” he began, “w-what—are you—are 
you” (then I suppose he swallowed the rice)— 
“what the devil are you doing?” he thundered. 

The cook’s man thus turned upon was abashed, 
and made as if to go away and fetch more water. 
But the doctor seized him. “Do you mean to 
tell me,” he said, adjuring the chief jailer, the 
cook, the criminals, and Heaven impartially, “that 
—that this—this beast has been filling the rice 
cauldron from—from the troughs the prisoners 
have just bathed in?” 

There was no answer, but I put down my spoon 
hastily when I realised that there could be no 
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answer except one in the affirmative, and strolled 
away regretfully to examine the dormitories, while 
the doctor explained his emotions to the various 
officials in a menacing tone. I knew that I had 
had a good illustration of the way a Bengali 
grasps reform, but I have not tasted food in a 
prison since, and feel no wish to. 

This about the jail is somewhat by the way, 
for I did not go inside it that first morning, but 
rode on with the Collector into the city. We 
reached it over an old stone bridge whose parapets 
had been most lightly and beautifully carved, 
and look ruinous but beautiful now. It crosses 
the river just before the city is entered from 
the south—crosses rather what was the river, 
and seems still to be the river, winding away 
as it does under the crumbling bridge into the 
town, but is in fact only the illusion of a river, 
since in these days the river itself that once 
wound this way to join the Ganges has found 
for itself another channel, as all these sand- 
bearing rivers that pour from the Nepal hills do. 
And this water that it has left behind in its old 
bed, between its old banks, is only a dead water 
that comes to a stop a little further on. The 
washermen were washing clothes in it; women 
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went down to dip in it; ancient temples stood 
on its banks; a city has grown upon it. But 
it was no longer a river. Its glory had departed, 
and with it the glory of the city. There may 
be other factors too, but these dead rivers account 
largely for these dead cities which, still densely 
populated, seem to be decaying before one’s eyes. 
How should it be otherwise? Conceive their 
case. A town—a city indeed—has grown up on 
the banks of a fine stream down which boats 
from up-country can bring produce from far off, 
and return, taking town-made goods for the 
villages. And roads are made parallel with it, 
and bridges built to cross it, and the jungle 
cleared far and near. Then one morning the 
inhabitants wake to find that the real river is 
no longer there, but only a semblance of one, 
cut off at once from its source and from its 
union with the greater river that runs to the 
sea. No more boats will come down it bearing the 
country things; the boats will go down the new 
river, leagues away, to some new town that will 
perhaps spring up on its newly made banks. And 
those country things that were brought there to 
be bartered in return for the produce of the town, 
they will not come by the road either, on the backs 
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of ponies or camels or in bullock carts,—not for 
many years,—for in the great flood that made 
the river change its course much of the land 
too has been changed, poured over with sand, 
barren stuff that will lie many feet deep on the 
ploughed land and grow nothing, it may be, for 
half a century. These rivers that flood without 
fertilising, that make swamps or deserts of the 
land they should irrigate, are alike the fas- 
cination and the bane of this country. Engineers 
have considered the problem they present and 
washed their hands of it. The expense of regu- 
lating their flow is too tremendous. So they 
flow at their will; and this city stood for an 
example of what one such river had given and 
taken away. Obviously it had been a prosperous 
country town. Between the mud huts that lined 
its streets there still stood bungalows, brick and 
stucco, residences of the Georgian period with 
their Greek pillared verandahs, in whose shade 
rich merchants had once lived at their ease. Now 
the chickens ran up and down them, and the 
little brown children squatted and played squalidly 
along their dusty floors. It sounds melancholy: 
in a way it is melancholy. A city’s pride fallen, 
its prosperity gone to the wall, the enterprise of 
C 
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many generations made vain by a sort of inexor- 
able fatality —things of this sort would make 
for gloom in the West, for gloom and perhaps 
for a renewal of pride and enterprise. But India, 
though she may be ready to lie inert in the dust 
and ruin of past splendours, does not sink to 
melancholy. The feeling of gloom does not make 
itself felt there. On the contrary, an indescrib- 
able animation seems to permeate the most 
apathetic parts. I do not know what it is— 
the animation of crowdedness, perhaps. The 
poorest and most forsaken village seems to buzz 
with it. So, coming upon some bare and hollow 
stump in a wintry wood which seems most 
stricken and desolate, you may suddenly become 
aware of a ceaseless hum, and know that bees 
have hived there, and that the place is full of a 
multitudinous life. 

There was a main street through the town where 
the stuccoed buildings and the mud huts stood side 
by side. The open fronts of the bazaar shops half 
revealed and half concealed the goods that were for 
sale and the private life of the shop-keeper. There 
were few good things to be bought, and the bulk of 
them did not look to be Indian but German or 
Brummagem. Still, the bazaar too, poor as were 
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the goods sold there, was full of animation, and the 
people exchanging pice for rubbish were keen 
enough on their transactions. We stopped at one 
place in the bazaar, a little open-air cupboard it 
was, where the solitary surviving industry of the 
city was carried on. This industry was the in- 
laying of silver on copper, and three old men, each 
nearly blind, were the only craftsmen left. One of 
them was working there, squatted on the ground, 
with a great pair of horn spectacles on his nose, a 
small hammer in one hand, a large nail in the 
other, the copper and the silver on the ground 
beside him. The hammer and the nail were all 
the tools he used. With these he picked out his 
intricate pattern on the copper and then beat the 
shredded silver into it. It was highly skilled work 
and the results were very beautiful, but the fine- 
ness of it, and the patience and the time required 
for it, made it too expensive in these days of cheap 
art. Moreover, it seemed to result in dimness of 
sight. The three old men were all of them nearly 
blind, and since they could get no apprentices to 
carry on their work, it seemed unlikely that it 
would last for many years longer. 

A stout Bengali tradesman to whom the work- 
shop belonged and for whom the old men worked 
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explained these facts to us and exhibited some of 
their finished pieces, and bargained with us for the 
price of an example, and all the while the old man 
hammered softly and assiduously at a lump of 
copper, peering at it through his horn glasses and 
sliding now and then an old brown sensitive finger 
along the groove he had chased. Artists, I fancy, 
are more industrious and equable in the East than 
in the West, but they have at least this connecting 
link, that there is always a fat tradesman ready to 
sell their work at a bargain to the public. 

Riding on through the narrow streets, dusty and 
full of rubbish, I was astonished to find them so 
odourless, but the Collector explained to me that 
there was a good drainage system and that the sun 
soaks up all surface smells. We passed, in this 
decaying city, no less than three temples and two 
mosques, themselves equally, as it seemed, decaying, 
Yet it was not so, As in the city itself, as perhaps 
in all India, in all the East, the exterior may 
crumble, but the heart of things is untouched. 
Within were the priests, sleek and self-possessed, 
and the objects of worship, coarse and splendid. 
The temple bells rang and the calls to worship 
and the ceremonies continued as if nothing had 
changed, as if history were nothing and prosperity 
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nothing and progress nothing, and only the ancient 
ritual and the old incurious faith the things that 
mattered. 

The next time I saw these temples it was in the 
company of an Englishman who held the not un- 
common view that Christian missions in India were 
a failure, together with a much rarer view, namely, 
that Christianity ought forcibly to be imposed upon 
the peoples of India. I believe that a proposal to 
this effect was laid before the British Government 
in India at the end of the Mutiny by an English 
Colonel. Probably very few people at home knew 
of it or ever heard of it. It was a serious docu- 
ment, in which the Colonel pointed out that this 
was the psychological moment for imposing Christ- 
lanity on a conquered foe. Government should 
replace the priests with chaplains, convert the 
temples into churches, and proclaim the new state 
religion throughout the country—as a result of 
which India would, in a very short time, be a 
Christian and God-fearing country. His plan was 
not, I suppose, considered feasible: it was probably 
even considered reprehensible. Reprehensible or 
not, my friend held that it was a statesmanlike 
suggestion. There might, he said, have been 
trouble with the Allied States; unmuscular Christ- 
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ians might have made objections; there was always 
the risk of persecution causing the church to grow, 
but in his view that risk was a slight one. His- 
tory, he maintained, does not show that persecu- 
tion causes every church to grow. What of the 
aboriginal religions of Bengal? They were swept 
away by the conquering Aryans. The Hindoo 
religion was imposed upon a conquered people. 
Tolerance, he added, is an impossible virtue for 
those who rule by the sword. Have we for our 
part scrupled to give the death-blow to some of 
the African religions with their bloody rituals and 
debasing worships? Have they ever shown any 
signs of growing in the shadow of our hostility ? 
And might not Hindooism, appealing for the most 
part to man’s lower nature, miserably separating 
morality from conduct, faith from works, have by 
a firm and sudden policy likewise been swept 
away? It should have been. Tolerated, it yet 
feels itself persecuted ; cherished, it is always in 
revolt; protected, its priests know no gratitude and 
never cease from plotting against their protectors. 
Always too, as things are, religious antipathy, 
stronger far than race hatred, keeps apart the 
ruled and the rulers. 

I do not know what the experts think of 
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this view. The hour when it might have been 
tried passed and will not soon come again. Mean- 
while Brahmanism prevails and the caste system 
holds India in a tight grip, making a mock of 
Western analogies and deriding Western civilisa- 
tion. Christianity might not have been imposable 
generally : it would have been the less Christianity 
if it had been imposed. But at least it would 
not have been ignored. 

We came back—the Englishman who held these 
unconventional views (he was not an official) and 
I—-from our visit to the temple past a sacred 
banyan tree that stands a little outside the city. 
The banyan is like Milton’s fig-tree— 


“ Branching so broad and long that on the ground 
The bended twigs take root and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade . . .” 


This being a sacred banyan, was hung with 
votive bricks, placed there to indicate by their 
respective weights and sizes the amount of the 
offerings that the worshipper guaranteed to con- 
tribute to the priest, who had a little dwelling 
in the pillared shade, as soon as their prayers 
should have been answered. The priest came 
out from his hut as we stood there and asked 
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for an alms. My friend explained that he was 
a Christian and saw no reason for contributing 
to the upkeep of a religion that was hostile to 
his own. The old priest again asked for an alms. 
My friend said would he, the Brahmin, if an 
alms were given him, make in return some con- 
tribution to be used for the Christian church ? 
The old man’s face went vacant and he stalked 
back to his hut disgusted. 

Yet we do leave some marks of ourselves 
even upon Bengal. At least I suppose so. The 
following week I had the pleasure of being shown 
the town, in its municipal aspect, by one of its 
leading Indians. He was a barrister, a town coun- 
cillor, a prop and pillar of all sorts of local com- 
mittees and organisations. He was a youngish 
man, slim and smart, full of courtesy and self- 
possession. He came to fetch me in his buggy, 
a fine turnout, with a syce behind and a showy 
country pony in front, with a magnificent action 
and a very slow trot. A Bengali has the feeling, 
I think, that if a horse has a fine action, it should 
not go too fast: otherwise people will not be 
able to notice what a magnificent beast it is, 
The Babu took me to the hospital first. It was 
a pleasant clean-looking building, standing clear 
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of the city; and we viewed the cots and the 
dispensary and the operating tables, and the 
Babu was extremely apologetic because there 
were no patients to be set forth for my 
inspection. 

“T cannot think why it is,” he said aggrievedly 
to the dispensary assistant; “last month there 
were twelve cases in the hospital.” 

“Yes,” replied the dispenser, “but now there 
are none.” 

“But why is that?” enquired the Babu. 

“They were, for most part, short cases.” 

“Even that woman who crushed her leg and had 
to have the amputation ?” suggested the Babu. 

“Yes. Her husband fetched her and she might 
not stay longer.” 

“And the child that was badly burned in the 
head ?” 

“It effected recovery,” said the dispenser 
apologetically, “and was sent back last week.” 

“A pity,” said the Babu, and turned to me 
with the most genuine regret. “Now I am 
really sorry about this.” 

“It doesn’t really matter a bit,’ I assured 
him; “it just shows how quickly patients recover 
in such a pleasant hospital.” 
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“There is that,” he agreed, “yes—there is 
that. Only this year it was repainted at large 
cost. It is a very pleasant hospital. Now we go 
to the Town Hall—yes?” 

I said that I should be delighted to go to 
the Town Hall, and we drove there accordingly, 
and the Babu showed me all over its very fine 
and spacious interior, whose rafters, though com- 
paratively new, had already rung with many 
magnificent rations. He also showed me 
the library in another room. It contained a 
varied assortment of books and back numbers of 
several English magazines. He was particularly 
proud of the English magazines. 

“It is very nice,” he explained to me, “to have 
the English magazines like that. One can keep 
in touch with the things of England. Yes.” He 
turned over one or two copies as he spoke. “I 
see that now they are taking in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review.’ When I was chairman we took in 
the ‘Strand Magazine.’ It was very interesting. 
But I think that the ‘Fortnightly’ is interesting 
too. All the English magazines are very 
interesting.” 

To what extent a course of the ‘ Strand Magazine,’ 
followed by a course of the ‘ Fortnightly,’ made 
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the English point of view coherent to the town 
councillors, it was never given to me to ascertain. 
I saw a good many of them later on at a 
meeting convened for deciding to what extent 
famine relief was necessary in some of the out- 
lying parts of the district. About twenty 
councillors were present—mostly barristers or 
large land-holders in the neighbourhood. Some 
of them were impressive-looking men, and they 
all made impressive-sounding speeches. They 
used two or three different toncues, all unknown 
to me; but the way words and hands were flung 
to the ceiling, the way voices were raised and 
sunk, seemed to indicate a great deal of eloquence 
and emotion. The Collector, who presided, told 
me that they were as a matter of fact most 
excellent speeches, and contained some capital 
suggestions as to how land-owners should help 
their tenants and distribute supplies in the out- 
lying districts in the event of an emergency. 
Severer critics in other parts have, however, 
assured me that a weakness reveals itself when 
the carrying out of such proposals becomes 
necessary. Some of the speakers omit to render 
the assistance they have so generously and capably 
outlined, and the actual work falls far too often 
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upon the permanent officials, Even if such critics 
be right, there is still no reason to object to the 
Municipal Councils. At the worst the Town Hall 
is a place where rhetoric of all sorts is poured 
forth to a limited and not too emotional audi- 
ence, great schemes involving enormous expendi- 
ture of non-existent public monies are discussed 
aud not passed, public-spirited resolutions, brought 
forward by persons who in private life may pos- 
sibly be lacking in magnanimity, are satisfactorily 
immortalised in the minutes. 

And Bengal is not the only place where 
honorary politicians are at times more qualified 
for debate than for action; where men find that 
rhetoric is not the talent most suited to an 
emergency. Bengal again is not the only place 
where a Town Hall appears occasionally to give 
no outward and visible sign of its inward im- 
portance, where it is not surrounded by a crowd 
eager to know what its representatives are doing 
within, where it is not pointed out as the main- 
spring and glory of the city. Still, no Town 
Hall that I ever saw struck me as quite so dull 
or so completely ignored by its citizens as this 
one. It was large and vacant-looking. It might 
almost have been haunted by ancient and 
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meaningless spirits rather than by modern and 
practical County Councillors. Elsewhere there was 
always that strange animation I have spoken of. 
Outside the Courts of Justice there was always 
an interested throng; in the bazaar there was a 
perpetual gentle hum; along the course of the 
dead river there were always people splashing 
and washing animatedly. But in all the rides 
I took I never saw the Town Hall drawing the 
people. It was as though these other things—the 
day’s work, shopping, and the processes of justice 
—could stir these Bengalis, however apathetic they 
might be; and as though Local Government— 
by the people for the people—had no interest 
for them. Some day perhaps it will. Some day 
perhaps that dead river will run again to the 
sea. But will there be a caste system then, 
separating the chosen from the pariahs? Will 
the people still be encouraged to hang their votive 
offerings to the boughs of the banyan tree so 
that their children may become yet more in- 
numerable and bring more offerings to those who 
work only with their wits? Will corruptibility 
still be the universal undiscoverable thing it is? 
At their appointed hours, will the temple bells 
still be ringing ? 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
A CAMP NEAR THE PELICANS. 


Ir I were asked—what is the chief charm of 
Bengal, I should say the jungle. But if I were 
asked why, I should be less ready to answer. As 
with persons, so with countries—their leading 
features are easily written down; their beauties 
are not difficult to name; but their charm—there 
at once is the incommunicable thing. A thousand 
details go to its making. Each by itself seems 
small and unworthy. How can the whole be told 
all at once ? 

When I think back to the jungle, I remember 
many different scenes—tangled forests flaming with 
scarlet flowers; huge seas of grass, silent and 
motionless, or broken by the sudden violent grunt 
of a pig that vanishes leaving only a wake such as 
a water-rat leaves on the surface of a stream; deep 
silver channels of sand that seem in flux like the 
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waters that once poured down them; crystal rivers 
bobbed about with dolphins; endless reedy meres 
and black pools netted with water-lilies; golden 
hazes. And, among them, people—silent brown 
people who, as you come unexpectedly on them, 
salaam silently, gaze mildly for a little and go on 
with their patient apathetic toil, cutting a handful 
of grass from the edge of a prairie, setting their 
prehistoric nets in waters that are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, aimlessly subduing the jungle and 
aimlessly subdued by it, seeming to hope nothing 
and to believe all things. 

I think it is one of the jungle’s fascinations 
that, appearing to be remote and untrodden by 
men, it has always this human population that 
not merely roams through it or uses it for hunt- 
ing and trapping as the Red Indians use the forests 
of the New World—but lives in it and by it, and 
has so lived for centuries. They are easily evaded. 
You can go a day’s ride into the jungle and see 
none of them. But they are there—an orderly 
folk amongst all this wildness—curiously amenable 
to laws they have never heard of which were made 
for them in a country fantastically remote from 
their own and wholeheartedly unlike it. 

I saw the jungle very soon after our arrival. 
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The Collector had some inspections to make, and 
he had postponed going into camp for a day or two 
in case I cared to go with him. Therefore, when 
I had had a couple of rides and shown myself 
capable of appreciating both the mare and the 
mid-day sun, he proposed we should set out the 
day following to a first camp thirty miles away. 
Our bags and tents were driven off overnight in 
bullock carts; and about seven o'clock in the 
morning, after an early tea, we were ourselves on 
the way. Three miles walking and trotting and 
we came to a ferry which crossed another piece 
of that dead river that forms a moat to the city. 
Only this piece was broader and deeper, and there 
was no bridge to it. The ferrymen were waiting 
for us, and put us across quickly enough, once my 
mare had been persuaded that their flat-bottomed 
craft with the bilge water swishing about in the 
bottom was not going to consign her to the deep 
ooze and the crocodiles. Not that any crocodiles 
were visible at this crossing, which was a much 
used one and too noisy for these peace-loving 
body-snatchers. But she had spent two or three 
years of her life in Bengal, and had seen the 
brutes and perhaps smelt them, and that was 
enough always to set her nerves on edge when 
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she had to commit herself to water passages. 
From the ferry we cantered eight or nine miles 
through an open country of burnt earth and burnt 
grass, that stretched endlessly on both sides of 
the road, save where a thin patch of bamboo 
broke the monotony with its feathery grey-green 
foliage, until we came to a dip in which lay yet 
another piece of dead river. It was hmpid and 
sandy bottomed, and we forded it, riding in the 
wake of the ferryman who, having girded himself 
to the waist, led us by a devious but shallow 
route to the other side. Another hour’s riding 
brought us to a real river, also clear, but deeper 
and swift-flowing. It appeared that on the other 
side of this a change of ponies, borrowed from a 
man whom we were to meet later, was waiting 
for us. But on this side was one of the Collector’s 
syces, who had been sent ahead with our guns 
and a luncheon-basket, and he announced that on 
a sandbank, half a mile up the stream, there were 
teal sitting. Teal was his generic term for water- 
birds, and on inspection they turned out to be 
two brahminy ducks—those handsome but shifty 
natives of Bengal—and a flock of grey geese. 
We had done the first stage rather quicker than 
we expected to, so, leaving the ponies to the syce’s 
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care, and relieving him of the guns and the lunch- 
basket, we invited the ferrymen to take us across 
the river vid that sandbank half a mile upstream. 
Fortunately they possessed, in addition to the ferry- 
boat proper, which was a vast and cumbrous ark, a 
smaller boat which proved to be propellible upstream 
ata moderate pace. I have called it a boat, but it 
looked more like some old-fashioned receptacle for 
water which was beginning to fall to pieces. It 
still held water—about a foot of it—which could 
not be drained out: seeing which, the ferrymen 
filled it up instead with dried grass, upon which 
they proceeded to lay two pieces of packing case 
to form seats. On these we took our places while 
they stood and poled at either end, so indefatigably 
that in less than half an hour we got our one and 
only shot at the grey geese, bringing down four. 
There was no getting within range a second time; 
so we turned and went swiftly down to the landing- 
place on the other side, and arrived wet only to 
the knee. We had lunch on the shady side of 
the ferryman’s hut—not inside it, for reasons that 
the Collector said are apt to become too obvious; 
and after a smoke started to do the last part of the 
dak. I found myself mounted on an elephant of a 
country pony, which carried me at an elephant’s 
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jog through the jungle that ensued. We must 
have ridden for the best part of an hour along a 
sandy footpath walled in on both sides by grass 
ten feet high, and I was not sorry at the end of 
it to come to more varied country where the 
jungle grass gave way to groves of bamboo and 
mango, and we passed little villages where the 
thatched roofs were red with chillies set up there 
to dry, and gourds grew up the mud walls, and 
there were small gardens of tobacco, and fields of 
mustard, dazzlingly yellow. Pigs and chickens 
and tawny-haired naked children mingled in the 
dusty alleys that linked the cottages together ; 
and if on the outskirts there was a great open-air 
tank of water held in by high mud banks, there 
would generally be some women washing, and a 
dhobie bird flapping round. The Collector pointed 
out that this was a rich part of the country; but 
we came to a sandier poorer part again during 
the last hour’s ride, which ended on a great open 
piece of grass-land where the tents were pitched. 
The camp had been chosen by the man who had 
lent us the ponies, and he said it was the breeziest 
to be found anywhere round. He was himself 
camping there, collecting rents for the Rajah for 
whom he acted as manayer. He was an English- 
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man, cheery and hale, though he had not been 
out of Bengal since the day he came to it, a boy 
from a public school, twenty-five years before. He 
had started as an assistant indigo-planter, just as 
public school boys start now in other parts of 
India and Ceylon as assistant managers in tea 
gardens. If he had started twenty years earlier 
he might have been a wealthy man, but the Ger- 
mans found that something very like indigo—and 
not to be distinguished from it by a world that 
likes things cheap—could be manufactured chemi- 
cally in Germany, and sold for swords and ships 
and the right to bluster. So he had not made his 
fortune. But he had shot many tigers and stuck 
many pigs, and knew the jungle through and 
through, and for my part I found myself envy- 
ing him. His tents adjoined ours, and after tea 
and a hot bath we went over to him and were 
given a twelve course dinner. It sounds uncamp- 
like; but then camping in Bengal in the cold 
weather is not devoid of luxuries. A tent divided 
into bedroom, bathroom, and verandah, hot water 
when wanted, meals cooked by a chef (the more 
chef in that his stove is a series of charcoal 
fires kindled in holes in the ground), ponies and 
elephants to carry oneself, and bullock carts to 
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carry one’s baggage—these are things that the 
pioneer or even the holiday-maker of other countries 
might sniff at as savouring unduly of ease and 
complexity. It has to be borne in mind that 
Bengal is not all cold weather, and that camping 
there is seldom done for holiday purposes and the 
plain delights of shooting or fishing. Officials are 
obliged to camp out many weeks in the year, and 
must in course of their camping inspect crops and 
buildings and people, go through long books of 
accounts, try cases, consider petitions, and get 
through much other work that is in cooler countries 
done at regular hours in an office. The tent has 
to be the office. The official has to work at full 
steam in weather often more than sultry after 
rides in the grinding sun that no one for choice 
would undertake. His sport is done in intervals, 
and if work presses is not done at all. The work 
is always done. 

Still it is not to be denied that for idlers like 
myself camping in Bengal is sheer luxury, or 
that this first camp was anything but a fore- 
taste of the happy hunting grounds that our 
ancestors looked for hereafter. Our host said 
at dinner that we were in luck, in that, while 
the district was often dried up, the last heavy 
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rains of the season had left an enormous chain 
of jheels three miles to the south, where duck 
were plentiful. There were also plenty of hog- 
deer in the jungle, if we could get at them. 
The elephants he had brought with him were 
at our service whenever we cared for them. It 
was the hog-deer we first went after, when the 
Collector had a spare half-day. The season for 
them is later, when the villagers have fired the 
jungle, and you come upon the little squat deer 
in the burnt patches where the new grass is 
beginning to sprout. We found no open patches 
at all. For the greater part of the afternoon 
we were going through grass that came well 
above my gun held upright as I sat on the pad 
of the elephant. Pigs bolted before us every 
now and then, the waving grass showing their 
zigzag escape; but we saw no deer till the late 
afternoon, when I missed one. I saw it only 
for an instant, but felt certain that it was a 
hog-deer and that I had hit it. Perhaps that 
was a too vain-glorious thought for a more than 
indifferent shot. Even a good one can find him- 
self at fault the first day on a pad, when the 
struggle to stay on at the critical moment and 
not blow off the mahout’s head is one that calls 
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for a determined effort. Anyway the mahout 
said that I had missed the hog-deer. He spoke 
tersely, as though I had not missed him too. I 
deferred to his greater experience, and was not 
sure whether to be gratified or the reverse 
the next morning when an old grizzled headed 
Bengali turned up before our tent, salaaming 
deeply, and said the Sahib had shot one of his 
buffalo calves. I think I was gratified. After 
all a small buffalo calf is not unlike a hog-deer 
—to a new-comer—and the creature had fled 
swiftly. I felt disposed to remunerate the old 
man, who said he was very poor and would 
be ruined by the loss of his calf. But the Col- 
lector struck in. 

“How,” he asked, “can such a very young 
buffalo as you describe have been straying in 
the middle of the jungle?” 

The old man entered into a long geographical 
description of the district, intended to show that 
the middle of the jungle was not the middle of 
the jungle but the edge. He added, moreover, 
that the calf was not so very small, but on the 
contrary a fine well-grown calf. 

“In that case,” demanded the Collector, “how 
could the Sahib have mistaken it for a hog-deer?” 
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The old man did not accept that view at all. 
The Sahib, he thought, had probably shot at a 
hog-deer, but had hit his calf which was stand- 
ing near instead (I sympathised with the old 
man less after this). 

“It’s body then lies on the edge of the 
jungle,” said the Collector. 

“Yes. Soon the vultures will have it,’ said 
the old man. 

“Why, then,” asked the Collector, “have you 
not brought the body along with you as evidence 
of its death ?” 

The old man bowed himself low. He had 
thought of that, but he was infirm and very 
aged. In his younger days he could have carried 
the calf. But not now; and a_ bullock - cart 
he did not possess; otherwise he would most 
certainly have brought the body to show to his 
excellency. The Collector did not seem alto- 
gether satisfied with this pathetic statement, 
but admitted that it might be true, and said 
that if on further enquiry it turned out that 
the truth had been spoken, the old man should 
be compensated. Half an hour later our camp 
neighbour came round to breakfast, and we told 
him the old man’s story. He began to laugh. 
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“I think I know the old chap” he said. 
“Last time I camped here, I went out after 
deer with three other men and he put in a 
claim for four calves. The bodies were not to 
be found. They never are. One of the men 
with me told me that he paid the old man for 
two calves only the year before. There’s just 
enough in the story to delude the innocent.” 

“I must admit,” I said modestly, “that I 
certainly thought I hit whatever it was that I 
aimed at,” 

“What did the mahout think?” asked our 
guest. 

“He thought I missed it,” I said. 

“Of course he may have thought it a bother 
to go after it, but—he’s fairly cute.” 

Therewith my hog-deer vanished into the limbo 
of thoughts that were fathered by wishes and 
never attained the reality even of Nelson’s part- 
ridge. We tried the jheels on the following day, 
The road the mahouts took us was by many 
mustard fields and down the dry channel of an 
old river to another grass jungle on the edge of 
which lay a Santhal village. The Santhals’ own 
country is many miles away among hills not even 
to be seen from here, but they are great colonists, 
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welcomed by the officials for their zeal in farming 
country which the apathetic Bengali shrinks from, 
and, incidentally, for their merry smiling faces. 
The Santhals are, compared with the Bengalis, a 
black people, and black people smile where the 
brown only draw long faces. The Collector had 
served in the Santhals’ country, and coming upon 
an elderly man who was alone in a field swinging 
round and round his head what looked like a 
burning beehive fastened to a stick (it wag in 
reality a censer of sorts in which he was thus 
burning charcoal for his hookah), he bethought 
himself of the Santhals’ famous dances, and how 
it would be pleasant to see them again. He asked 
the elderly man then who was the head man of 
the village, and the elderly man stopped whirling 
his fire-globe and said that the head man was 
himself, and who was the Sahib? The Collector 
explained who he was, and said that his camp 
was at no great distance, and that if the Santhals 
of the village were willing to come round in the 
evening and dance before it there would be Sahibs 
to appreciate it and also baksheesh for all. The 
head man grinned very pleasantly and said that 
if the Santhals felt like it, they would come that 
evening and dance before his Excellency’s tent: 
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but if they did not feel like it, they would not 
come. Then he went on whirling his blazing 
beehive, and the Collector ordered the mahouts 
to move forward and said to me what a blessing 
it was in Bengal sometimes to come upon people 
who could show an independent spirit. Not long 
after, we reached the first of the jheels. It was 
the beginning of swamps and meres so clustered 
about with great reeds that though they stretched 
for many miles, we could only see the first. Des- 
cending from the elephants, whose feet had already 
begun to squelch through the damp ground that 
sent up fetid odours, we found ourselves knee- 
deep in water, so hemmed about with reeds that 
the jheel itself that we had seen from the pad 
had vanished. However, we knew its direction, 
and had seen the duck upon it, and a few minutes 
later, having timed ourselves to get by separate 
ways simultaneously to the edge of the jheel, we 
were firing almost together. It was the only 
time that day that we took the duck unawares. 
They did not see us behind the reeds, and came 
back twice. The difficulty was to recover the 
fallen birds, for the water into which they fell 
varied in depth and was laced with clinging plants 
that made swimming impossible. Also, it was 
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a haunt of crocodiles. I did not realise that until 
I was walking, or rather paddling back to my 
elephant, when I passed within two yards of one 
—the first I had seen wild. It lay half out of 
the water, on a bed of crushed reeds—not a large 
crocodile, but large enough to make me tread the 
rest of the way with extremely self-conscious toes. 
Our difficulty during the rest of the day was to 
get anywhere near the birds. The reedy pools 
gave way to immense stretches of water, to which 
there was no approach except along their low 
sandy shores. In the end we tried beating with 
elephants. This was down a long arm of water 
which looked like the estuary of a considerable 
river, and was, I suppose, a mile in width and 
two miles in length. Birds of every sort were 
crowded upon it. We sent the two elephants by 
a detour to the far end, and waited ourselves, one 
on each side, some half way down. It was a 
fine sight, as the two elephants advanced trumpet- 
ing, each also taking a side and keeping level, 
to see the birds rise. There were ducks and teal 
and geese and cranes and coots and cormorants 
and others that I had never set eyes on 
before. Each flock as it rose seemed a pell-mell 
mass of birds vainly beating the air until, sud- 
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denly, the training, or habit, or instinct, or whatever 
it is that moves the bird race in an emergency, 
asserted itself, and the scattered flight—the sawve 
qui peut of the winged things—turned in an 
instant to an ordered retreat that was formed in 
crescent or in line or in column that rose higher 
and higher and flew faster and faster, wheeling 
this way and that as their leaders directed, who 
looked for some place of safety, and that not too 
far from the base of supplies. As the elephants 
marched on, regiment after regiment, battalion 
after battalion whirred into the sky, so that it 
was like a great treeless plain dotted with the 
units of an innumerable army. Backwards and 
forwards they flew, mostly so high up that a 
shot was not possible, though I fired once or twice 
to see what the effect would be upon their com- 
plicated evolutions. Only the native birds flew 
low and not far—the brahminys and the egrets 
and the dhobins and suchlike. I did not see the 
pelicans on this jheel, but on another lying at 
right angles to it, to which I wandered by myself, 
while the Collector was busy shooting duck. They 
lay a hundred yards from the edge—great white 
birds, that looked almost too heavy to float. Yet 
compared with the ducks that lay alongside, they 
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floated as high out of the water as did the old 
Spanish galleons compared with the English ships. 
There were about a hundred of them, and they 
did not pay the least heed to my presence until 
I fired a shot into the air. Then they acknow- 
ledged a certain anxiety by rising with a majestic 
slowness,—the ducks had sped off on the instant, 
—hovering collectedly over their late anchorage, 
and so, as if disdaining to be altogether afraid, 
rumbling off through the air right over my head, 
two hundred feet up. Looking at them as they 
passed I had almost the feeling that aeroplanes 
give nowadays, and wondered where I should be 
if one of them fell and came crashing down upon 
me. 

We started home at sunset, none too soon, for 
we had some miles of swamp to retraverse, and 
elephants are always peculiarly cautious and 
slow in passing through bog-land. It is not to 
be wondered at. An unwary step and they 
might be stuck indefinitely in the quaking mud. 
We got back to camp in the dark, very ready 
for dinner and the sleep that should ensue after 
a peaceful hour’s smoking. It was a cool night, 
and a wood fire had been lighted just outside 
our tent, in the open, so that we might sit out 
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and yet be warm. We were sitting out, and I 
myself was beginning to doze when upon the 
night air there sounded suddenly a distant noise 
as of drums and fifes. It was a pleasant noise, 
no way disruptive of sleep, though it certainly 
sounded to be coming slowly nearer. A minute 
or two later the Collector sat up and said— 

“By Jove—the Santhals! I’d forgotten about 
them. They’re coming to dance by invitation. 
They'll dance for hours.” 

Presently they came, still playing. The whole 
village except perhaps the children in arms 
must have turned out. There were seven 
musicians, or rather seven musical instruments 
which only one man at a time could play. Four 
of these were tom-toms, and for these there 
were shifts of players, who relieved one another 
when the pounding became too severe for them. 
The other three instruments were single-stringed 
violins which looked as if they had been cut 
from the solid wood with an axe. These made 
a noise as of a very large kettle singing. The 
violinists were men, but arrayed in fantastic 
female costume. Supported by the tom-toms 
they took up a position almost in the ashes of 
our wood fire, and the women and maidens of 
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the village, some thirty in all, linked arms and 
stood in two lines immediately behind. About 
an equal number of men grouped themselves on 
the outside, and a dozen or more who did not 
take part squatted themselves on the ground 
as near the fire as they could get. The headman 
came forward to where we sat and announced 
simply— 

“The Santhals have come to dance.” 

“Good,” said the Collector, desperately, “let 
them dance.” 

Then the dance began. Santhal dances are 
extraordinarily ancient and interesting and _ al- 
lusive, but they have been described before now 
by experts, with whom I should not attempt 
to compete. In any case, for us, the dance 
only began. It took about three hours to begin. 
During all this time the tom-toms and the tea- 
kettles were played without cessation, and the 
linked women and maidens stood in a line and 
did some ankle exercises combined with a slight 
—very slight—swaying of the body. They were 
making themselves supple for the wild dances 
that were to follow. It was extraordinarily 
philistine of us, confronted with this rare and 
absorbing spectacle, to grow drawsier and 
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drowsier. I think with shame upon it still. But 
we had been out in the heat of the sun, mostly 
wading and walking, for nine hours, and the 
drone of the music was soporific in the extreme. 
I roused myself once to go and get a box of 
cheroots, which I distributed among the Santhal 
men, giving them a cheroot each. They received 
them with polite smiles, and every man began 
smoking his gift at once. A few moments later 
I noticed that none of them were smoking, or to 
be correct only one man. The rest had put their 
cheroots out and each wore one behind his ear. 
I thought at first that they did not care for 
those cheroots (I did not blame them) but 
were too polite to say so; or that they were 
unused to smoking and found it safer after a 
few whiffs to carry them behind the ear rather 
than between the lips. I was mistaken. The 
lighting up of all the cheroots had been a piece 
of the purest politeness, which was followed 
directly after by a natural assertion of the 
instinct of thrift. That twenty cigars should be 
smoked at once was, it seemed, an extravagance 
the Santhals could not endure. One was enough. 
Each man in turn took a whiff of it, and as he 
drew the smoke into his throat and nose, swiftly 
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passed the cheroot to his neighbour, who did 
likewise. Thus the air which in the usual way 
recelves so much good smoke was robbed of it. 
A lesson in thrift, but not, I fear, one that cigar 
smokers in general are likely to benefit by. 

Shortly after midnight, the Collector drew us 
aside and asked us plainly what we should like 
done. The dew was falling heavily, there was 
no wood for the replenishment of the camp fire, 
and still the musicians droned and the maidens 
swayed slightly. We thought and said it was 
a case for tact, and the Collector accordingly sent 
for the head man. 

“The dance,” he said, “has been very beautiful, 
but it now becomes late.” 

“Tt is night,” said the head man, “but as yet 
the Santhals have not begun properly to dance. 
What they do is only the initiation. Santhals 
are capable of dancing for two nights and days 
and more.” 

“The Santhals,” returned the Collector, “are 
very great dancers. We know it. To watch them 
dancing for two days and two nights would cause 
us much delight. Unfortunately, very early in 
the morning we have to move our camp.” 

The head man said that it was a very great 
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pity, as the Santhals were worked up for the 
dance, and were now quite ready to dance before 
the Sahibs without any baksheesh. They would 
rather continue to dance than receive baksheesh. 

The Collector replied that he quite understood 
and appreciated the friendliness of the Santhals, 
but they must certainly receive baksheesh, and 
also, alas, the Sahibs must sleep for a short time 
before they moved camp. 

Very regretfully the head man said that if that 
were the case he would instruct the Santhals 
only to finish the first part of their dance. After 
which they would return to their village. 

They finished some three-quarters of an hour 
later, and went off full of regrets, but most 
friendly and courteous. They marched away as 
they had come to the music of the tom-toms and 
the violins. Very slowly the sound of them grew 
fainter, but I could still hear it as I turned over 
on my pillow and settled down to an irresistible 
sleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE COLLECTOR AND THE TIGER. 


I saw my first tiger in a scrub-jungle two miles 
from the Nepal frontier. We were still out camp- 
ing—the Collector and I—making an inspection 
of the more remote police “thanas” or outposts, 
and the day before, under a brilliant January 
sun, we had ridden twenty miles from one to 
another along the ploughed fields and grassy 
wastes, intersected with river-courses, some old, 
some new, some dried-up, some brimming with 
limpid water, that make this less-known portion 
of Bengal at once so monotonous and so fascin- 
ating. In the end we came to what was a 
unique formation for that part—a low inland 
cliff. There we found our tents pitched just 
over the dried bed of a stream, and a native 
sub-inspector of police awaiting us in the dread- 
ful mustard-coloured uniform and pork-pie cap 
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which the Government has ordained for these 
frequently fat servants. 

He was a wily man, this sub-inspector. There 
had been many dacoities in the neighbourhood, 
and it was the Collector’s business to demand, 
in a cold-blooded and menacing manner, why 
the police had apparently done nothing to stop 
them. Did the sub-inspector suppose that he 
was stationed there just in order to enjoy him- 
self? Or was he perhaps in league with the 
dacoits? What had he to say about the matter ? 

The sub-inspector had a great deal to say, 
and not over-much English to say it in. Still 
that never depresses a native. He begged his 
Honour most respectfully to believe that the 
sole thing he really cared about in this world 
was the performance of his duty. Only the 
district he had to inspect was a large one— 
forty miles by thirty. His Honour was mistaken 
in thinking it smaller. Or the map might be 
wrong. In any case there were many villages 
in 1t — countless villages, full of timid people 
who, if a dacoity occurred, did not help the 
police at all. They were afraid to. That 
was because the dacoits could so easily be 
avenged on them. In a few hours of the night 
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they could come over from Nepal territory, 
fall upon witnesses and kill them, and return 
before dawn. They were the most audacious 
men. Only two days ago they had actually 
stolen an elephant—a valuable female elephant 
belonging to a Babu who lived close by —and 
had gone off with it. Such a thing was un- 
heard of. 

The Collector interposed to say that this was 
exactly what he thought himself. Such a thing was 
not only unheard of, but if heard of again would 
suggest the inference that the sub-inspector was 
grossly neglecting his duty, and would require 
to be removed. Thereupon the sub-inspector’s 
face fell, and only lighted up after the Coilector, 
having given one of those brief lectures, at once 
moral and practical, which only Anglo- Indian 
officials of experience can give, — in this case, 
upon the method of following up clues and the 
need of eschewing idleness, — inquired if there 
was any shikar in the neighbourhood. 

You can impress a native, but you cannot 
beguile him. I was watching the sub-inspector’s 
face as the Collector put that question quite 
dispassionately, and I could see flashing over it 
the idea that the Collector was a great hunter, 
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that of all things the Sahib loves most to shoot 
a big bagh, and that if he were the means of 
putting his Honour on the track of a big 
bagh, which would then assuredly be killed, he 
would be remembered by his Honour not as a 
policeman who had failed badly to catch dacoits, 
but as one who had helped intelligently to set 
before him a tiger. All men, says the East, are 
corruptible ; and here, thought the sub-inspector, 
was the Collector’s weak point. 

“There is undoubtedly a bagh near by,” he said 
after a pause. “A big bagh,’—he measured the 
air with his hand up to about six feet. 

“How do you know?” said the Collector. 

“Only a month ago a cow was taken two 
miles from where your Honour’s tents stand.” 

“What is the good,” asked the Collector, “of 
telling me that a cow was taken a month ago? 
The bagh that took it may have travelled fifty 
miles since then!” 

“But, your Honour,” said the sub - inspector, 
with the readiness verbally to retrieve a mistake 
which is again so Oriental, “another cow was 
taken the night before last.” 

“Only you forgot to mention it?” 

“T was about to mention it,’ said the sub- 
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inspector. “It was a full-grown cow, and was 
dragged some distance.” 

“By a panther, no doubt?” said the Collector 
jeeringly. 

“By a big bagh,” said the sub-inspector with 
great seriousness, — “so big, that it is like a 
horse.” He measured the air up to eight feet. 
“People in the village have seen it. There are 
many small baghs, too,—panthers,—but this is 
abig one. Very big. It is bigger than a horse. 
Your Honour will go after it, perhaps, to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“Yes—if you find some tic kabbar,” said the 
Collector. “But it must be tic.” 

The sub-inspector went off, saying it should 
be very tic indeed. “Tic” means accurate, and 
it therefore means what some natives are weak in. 
Nevertheless, as the Collector said, it would be 
worth trying for a tiger if the jungle was not 
too thick. Tigers are not so plentiful in Bengal 
nowadays (except, of course, in the Sunderbunds, 
where the trees are so dense and the air so 
pestilent that hunting is about 90 per cent in 
favour of the tiger) that one can afford to miss 
a chance, and this part of the district was re- 
ported to contain a few. At all events, we might 
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get a leopard. Unlike tigers, leopards (usually 
known as panthers) are increasing all over the 
country. They can conceal themselves in any 
patch of grass, whereas the tiger cannot, and 
seems to resent the gradual cutting down of 
forests that made his once impenetrable home. 
Where he still survives up-country is in some 
stretch of tree-jungle that can scarcely be beaten 
with fewer than twenty or thirty elephants. Un- 
luckily no more of these were to be obtained by 
us than the two that happened to be yet with 
us, after having brought on some of our camp 
outfit. Two, however, were better than none, 
and a third was eventually added to us by the 
good offices of the sub-inspector. Having vouched 
for the presence of a tiger, he seemed determined 
that at least all due preparations should be made 
for its extinction. He had sent out three watch- 
men to ascertain if any more cows had been killed; 
and himself turned up at our tents later that 
same evening to say that, if his Honour was 
willing, two Babus — the schoolmaster of the 
village and the nephew of a Zemindar—would 
be gratified if they were allowed to join the 
expedition, bringing their own elephant. 

‘They are here outside, waiting to hear if your 
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Honour permits,” said the sub-inspector, waving 
into the darkness, where we could dimly see two 
bowing figures in the flimsy draperies that Babus 
affect. 

“Are they in the habit of hunting?” asked 
the Collector. 

The two figures moved up to the flap door- 
way of the tent. 

“We shoot the panther,” said two voices in 
unison. “We do not of ourselves shoot the 
tiger.” 

“Why not?” asked the Collector. 

“Why not?” repeated the sub-inspector, and 
there were some murmured explanations between 
the three of them. Then the sub-inspector an- 
nounced— 

“Your Honour, they do not shoot the tiger 
because they are cordy men.” 

“Cordy ?” 

“Cordy, your Honour.” 

The Collector did not understand, and looked 
towards me. I shook my head. The word, ap- 
parently an English one, was new to me. 

“What do you mean by cordy ?” demanded the 
Collector. 


“T mean,” the sub-inspector beat about for 
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what he did mean,—“I mean—I mean—cordy. 
It is that they are cordy — they fear the 
tiger.” 

“Cowardly!” said the Collector with sudden 
inspiration, and the two Babus, who had pressed 
forward into our lamplight in their anxiety not 
to be misunderstood, smiled assentingly. The 
Collector also smiled, and they deemed the 
moment favourable. 

“Yes, we are cordy,’ said one of them, “ but in 
your Honour’s company we should not fear. We 
may come?” 

“All right,” said the Collector. “Only mind 
you don’t hold your guns in my direction.” 

It seemed rather a blunt way of forewarning 
members of one’s shooting party, but, as the 
Collector explained to me after the Babus had 
departed, it is necessary. For choice they will 
always hold their guns at a fellow-creature. This 
makes hunting on a pad elephant nervous work. 
A lurch or a jib on the part of the elephant faced 
suddenly by a wounded tiger, and a wild clutch 
at the pad-rope on the part of the Babu, will 
sometimes cause his gun to go off in any direction 
rather than the tiger’s, especially if the Babu 
happens to be holding it by the trigger. In 
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taking risks of this kind the Babu is fearless 
enough, but the Sahib less so. 

The Collector was so very much less so that 
on the following morning, before we started at 
about nine o'clock, he disarmed the Babus of 
two revolvers which they had brought with them 
in addition to their guns (one of which was 
muzzle-loading), in case the tiger came to close 
quarters; but I do not fancy they minded the 
confiscation, and the sub-inspector, who was to 
come with us, very much approved of it. He 
rode our spare elephant together with one of 
the Collector’s chuprassies, both armed for the 
nonce with shot-guns, and he kept shouting dir- 
ections to the Babus how to hold their weapons 
until the Collector abashed him—for a moment 
or two—by pointing out that while he was dis- 
covering the mote in the Babus’ eye—so to 
speak — his own gun was pointed full at the 
head of the unfortunate chuprassie behind him. 
After that the sub-inspector contented himself 
with instructing the mahout how to drive his 
elephant. 

It was a perfect day of North Indian winter, 
the sky blue and fleckless to the horizon, the 
sun beginning to blaze, the air still cool. From 
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our cliff a long view of the plains extended, 
broken here and there by clumps of bamboo 
and mango groves. Through distant silvery sands 
rivers still more silvery meandered, and tiny 
cattle dotted the bare brown fields) As we 
started north along the edge of the cliff, a cloud 
of parrots burst from a tree overhead, and made 
the air for a moment a whorl of glittering green. 
There must have been several hundreds of them, 
and they screamed at the elephants and at us as 
they flew off, only to settle on another tree farther 
along our route, whence, as we came up, they 
broke away again, flashing greener and scream- 
ing more angrily than ever. 

I said that we moved north on our elephants, 
and the reason for that was not so much that 
the sub-inspector had got tic information of a 
tiger in that direction, as that on Monday—he 
declared—it is lucky to ride north. To tell the 
truth, which is more than the sub-inspector could 
really do, no more definite news about tigers 
had been forthcoming overnight. There were, on 
the other hand, rumours involving two tigers or 
more, of which one certainly appeared to have 
its beat to the south. Possibly, however, this 
was only a small bagh—or leopard,—and the 
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jungle in which it lived—if it did live there— 
was a very large jungle. Whereas the jungle 
to the north in which the sub-inspector felt sure 
that the very big bagh did live was a small one, 
easy to beat. It was this latter point rather 
than the sub-inspector’s superstition about riding 
north on Monday that decided the Collector to 
try the north jungle, and we entered it in about 
three-quarters of an hour from the time we started, 
the elephants having moved well. I find it easier 
to praise an elephant after I have got off it than 
when I am on it, for the reason that when its 
pace is most superb and rapid then is the man 
mounted on it most uncomfortable. No doubt 
the thing is a matter of use and wont. A mahout 
looks fairly comfortable on his steed’s neck. So 
does a Babu on a pad. But then a Bengali 
always does look comfortable. It is his nature 
to, except in the dock, when, if he is guilty and 
he thinks the judge may be aware of the fact, 
his toes begin to twiddle. Malaise of that sort 
is worth watching for—an Indian judge has told 
me. Our Babus looked very comfortable, in 
spite of their respective guns, which they had 
been ordered to hold butt downwards, being 
sloped in a dead-line for one another’s heads. 
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It was a jungle consisting chiefly of scrub- 
oaks, and to me it somehow looked uncommonly 
small to be the abode of a tiger. It could not 
have been half a mile wide, and its length was 
a mile at most. We had just passed through a 
village to enter it, and I could see thin smoke 
indicating another village on the opposite side. 

“Surely,” I said to the Collector, “a_ tiger 
doesn’t live as close to mankind as this?” 

“Oh yes,” he said. “I shot my first tiger in 
a very similar place.” 

“But didn’t the villagers dislike having him 
there ?” I asked. 

The wood was lined with paths through which 
it was clear the natives passed to their work 
on either side, and it struck me as singularly 
unpleasant to know that when one was coming 
home tired after a day’s work one might find a 
tiger barring one’s way. 

“They don’t like him,” said the Collector, “any 
more than your villagers like a motor going 
through. But they get used to him. I shouldn’t 
wonder at all if there was one here.” 

The elephants had separated a bit, and were 
beating the wood in line, swishing at the thicker 
cover with their trunks, and wheeling in and out. 
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The first thing that started up—with an awful 
clatter—was a pig, and he bolted before us at a 
great pace. Both Babus pointed their guns at 
the grey streak of him as he vanished, and the 
Collector was only just in time to prevent the 
sub-inspector from firing without taking aim— 
“We don’t want to frighten the tiger away for 
the sake of a pig,” he said. 

“No, sir,” said the sub-inspector, in quick 
sympathy with his chief, and hastened to tell 
the Babus that they were not to shoot at pigs. 
“Shoot only at tigers,’ he added. 

“And if you shoot,” said the Collector drily, 
“do not—as the sub-inspector does—first place 
the butt of your gun against the pit of your 
stomach and shut your eyes.” 

“T shall keep them open next time, your 
Honour,” said the sub-inspector, as though he 
had hitherto been experimenting with a view to 
finding out what method of discharge was most 
to his superior’s taste; and we moved on again 
in silence, only the mahouts giving an occasional 
sharp injunction to their elephants in that mahout 
language which they say is the same all over 
India and Ceylon. 

Just as in otter-hunting the hound-work is to 
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many the most interesting part, so in this jungle- 
beating, elephant-work is. The huge creatures 
go so delicately and thoroughly. Some say that 
for all their horny skin they can feel the scratch 
of a dog-rose, with which the jungle is often 
thick, and I can believe it, from seeing their un- 
willingness to enter a dense patch. Yet they 
are more earnest than any human beater, and 
a good deal more competent, too, by reason of 
their long strong trunks, when anything has to 
be had out of close-growing clumps. It is not 
easy, of course, to tell precisely which of the work 
is done by the mahout and which by the ele- 
phant; but if there is any shirking, I should be 
inclined to ascribe it to the mahout for choice. 
We put up nothing else in our first beat across 
the jungle except two jackals, that went off at 
a gentle canter, with their ears up, and a few 
mongooses; and coming back, higher up, we had 
no more success. We did indeed find the skeleton 
of a cow, but this was old, possibly two months 
or more. The sub-inspector advised that we 
should move on to a grass jungle hard by the 
river that separates Bengal from Nepal, where 
he now felt persuaded a bagh would be found. 
If it were not, he said, it would be simple to cross 
¥ 
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the river, and beat for a while on the Nepal side. 
As, however, the entrance of Indian officials into 
that territory is strictly forbidden by treaty, the 
Collector refused to consider it, thereby showing 
himself less corruptible than the sub-inspector 
had supposed. He confessed to me that he was 
sorely tempted, and it must be a considerable 
temptation to enter at times and commit a 
dacoity upon wild beasts. Indigo-planters, who 
used to go in pretty freely fifteen or twenty 
years ago, before the authorities became too 
strict, have told me that the shooting was mag- 
nificent. The Nepalese villagers liked them to 
come and kill off a tiger free of charge, and if 
an official discovered them, it was sufficient to 
say that they had missed their way, and to move 
on to some other camping-ground equally rich 
in game. In all probability the game, both big 
and small, has increased since then. Nepal has 
not been civilised, and in a country where only 
a few years ago it was not uncommon—as again 
planters have told me—to see a man smeared with 
honey and tied up to a pole for the ants to eat 
—by way of punishment for some misdemeanour, 
—it is not likely that brutes, wild or otherwise, 
have been much reduced, 
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It was decided by the Collector that, instead 
of defying the laws of the country, we should 
beat once more through the little oak-jungle, and 
turn south later on, if it failed to produce any- 
thing. We were encouraged as we re-entered by 
meeting a villager, draped in faded pink, who 
told us that an old man in the far village had, 
only the evening before, seen “the jackal” as he 
returned from cutting grass in the jungle. The 
jackal had passed the old man not ten paces off, 
and the latter had flung himself on his face in 
fear, The villager called it “the jackal” all the 
time he spoke, but the Collector and the sub- 
inspector and the Babus, and in fact everyone but 
myself, seemed quite to understand that he there- 
by meant the tiger. It seems that is a custom. 
You do not in these sequestered places talk of 
a tiger at all, because if you do you may attract 
its attention to yourself. Woods as well as walls 
have ears. Any name—jackal, dog, creature — 
is to be preferred, and is used, as I have said, 
not slightingly but, on the contrary, out of respect. 
For the tiger is not supposed to know that the 
person who spoke of a jackal and desired its 
destruction in reality meant the royal beast. I 
suppose we had not left this duly cautious villager 
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for more than five minutes, and were beating a 
part of the jungle which we had already passed 
quite close to on our first beat, when the Collector, 
who was looking out on the left, suddenly sat up 
and fired twice in a twinkling. 

“Tiger!” he said, and I said something very 
different, for I knew I had missed my first chance. 
I hadn’t even seen the beast, and the Collector 
said afterwards that it had been worth seeing, as 
it had crossed full in sight of him slowly from 
one patch of cover to another. But there was no 
time to feel properly disgusted, and there might 
be another chance. Not a sound had greeted the 
bullets, and the mahout, who had put our ele- 
phant to a canter (if that is the word), declared 
the tiger had slipped off unwounded. His Honour 
had missed. He was still saying so—to the 
noise of crackling twigs and plunging feet—and 
we were all on the stretch of excitement, and 
Heaven only knows which way the Babus were 
pointing their guns, when suddenly we came on 
the tiger. There it lay on its right side—straight 
ahead of us— breathing stertorously, and we 
pulled up an elephant’s length away amid great 
gabble from the mahouts and the Babus and the 
sub-inspector. Where was it hit? Was it 
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shamming? The Babus were for giving it a 
broadside. The sub-inspector desired target- 
practice from a distance. Only the chuprassie 
—a small and faithful soul—wished to get down 
and kick it. His Sahib had shot it. Therefore 
it must be dead, or very badly wounded. If by 
any chance it turned upon him, his Sahib would 
give it one more bullet. The skin must not be 
spoilt. The Collector chose that the chuprassie 
should not risk being spoilt either, and the eager 
little man was hauled up by the sub-inspector 
just as he was slinging himself down by the 
elephant’s tail. At that moment the tiger gave 
a choke and half-rose, but sank again; and at the 
sub-inspector’s very earnest request the Collector 
put another bullet in its head. So a little later 
the great cat died, having killed and eaten many 
cattle in its time; and stretched out, lithe and 
massive, and suggesting even in its death its 
strong and incomparable vitality, 1t evoked my 
sentiment. There seemed a strange waste in the 
destruction of a creature so full of life and beauty. 
One can rejoice in the death of a crocodile or a 
shark—such things are repulsive to man. The 
cat tribe is not. Between us there is not the 
same cold-blooded element. The heat and fierce- 
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ness of the tiger’s is not so different from our 
own. I suppose St Francis could have said 
“Brother Shark,” but a mere ordinary sinner 
could almost say “Brother Tiger.” 

Well, we sometimes go for our brothers heartily 
enough, and I have to confess that my humane 
sentiment did not amount to much, and was suc- 
ceeded by that previous and much less humane 
feeling that I might with luck have shot it my- 
self and hadn’t. “I do think,” I said reproachfully 
to the Collector, “that you need not have finished 
my first tiger with your first shot.” 

He also is a humane man, but he only grinned. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I wish you'd got it, of 
course. It’s just as well it was dropped, though. 
A wounded tiger’s a nuisance, especially when it 
comes roaring for your elephant.” 

“T daresay,’ I said grudgingly, for some ex- 
periences are worth having, and this would have 
been one. 

Our elephant had been taken up to the tiger’s 
body, and its waggling trunk, as it snuffed it 
from head to tail, proclaimed that the chuprassie 
might with safety descend. Already, as if by 
magic, the little wood was filled at a respectful 
distance with villagers, and as the chuprassie 
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took his proud stance by the body, they crowded 
up jabbering till the glade was like a parrot- 
house. The bolder spirits smacked their dead 
enemy, or dipped a finger in his blood, and the 
chuprassie watched with jealous eyes lest any 
one should try and steal a hair of its whiskers. 
These and the claws are so highly esteemed for 
charms that there is scarcely a Bengali who can 
refrain from abstracting them if he gets the 
chance. In this instance the whiskers were 
solemnly counted. I forget what they numbered, 
but I could see the chuprassie going over them 
again at intervals until the bullock-cart, which in 
some mysterious way was hauled up through the 
trees, arrived to take the body into camp to be 
skinned. The procession thereupon formed was 
a triumphant one, and must have numbered some 
hundreds, some on foot, some on the small ponies 
of the country. I particularly remember one aged 
man, in a bright mauve robe on a white pony, 
who hastily galloped up for the purpose of spitting 
at the dead tiger and saying, “ Ho, ho, you thought 
you were a great tiger that could frighten us. But 
you are nothing but a weak little jackal—how 
could you kill a cow?” 


This was a figure of speech, of course, for it 
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measured exactly eight foot eleven in length— 
medium for a tiger. Certainly it was not the 
eight -foot-high creature, bigger than a horse, 
which the sub-inspector had promised us. That 
one, he now vowed, was still at large, and would 
make even better hunting for his Honour, if his 
Honour would only wait and go after it. Un- 
fortunately our time was limited. These are not 
days when the official can take a week off as 
he pleases for the hunting of tiger, and we had 
to move on that same afternoon. But the Col- 
lector said that he would return some day to that 
part of his district, and that meantime the sub- 
inspector had better keep a record of the tiger’s 
movements, and also of the movements of dacoits, 
some of whom it would be well for him to catch. 
About a month later, when we were back in 
the station, a young police superintendent —a 
Scotsmau—came round to the bungalow. He too 
had been visiting the same outpost in the course 
of his duties two days before—that is to say, 
rather more than three weeks after the tiger 
was shot. As soon, he said, as he rode up, the 
sub-inspector had come bustling out with smiles 
upon his face, and in answer to the question what 
report he had to make, had said delightedly— 
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“Sir, I have to report that the Collector has 
shot a tiger.” 

“And what did he say about the dacoits?” de- 
manded that official, unable to forget his duties 
as easily as the sub-inspector. 

“Well, he’s looking for them. But he’s so 
pleased about the tiger still, and thinks you are, 
that they’ve rather taken a second place.” 

“Tl make him think,” said the Collector grimly, 
and the young policeman winked at me. 

“Shows how jolly incorruptible we have to be 
out here,” he said. “The price of Empire . 
what ?” 
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CHAPTER V. 
OU-OPP SAHIB, 


In Bengal the plains are so vast and so monotonous 
that you may ride straight ahead for a week, as we 
had done, and still, for all that the country has 
changed, fancy yourself to be in the place that you 
started from. On either side still stretches the 
illimitable grey ploughed land, marked off with 
the low grey ridges that are the only boundary 
marks. And the same tiny cattle stand about in 
the same hot glare. Or else it is an unploughed 
scene, and the jungle grass grows stiff and high, 
shutting off the runs of pig and leopard, and those 
tarns and lost watercourses that are thronged with 
wild-fowl of every sort, from the humble dhobie 
bird to the bulky, magnificent pelican. 

We had kept for the most part to the great road 
that runs north to the hills. Through all our long 
ride it, too, had preserved its unchanging character. 
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I wondered what the Tommies used to think of it 
in the days they marched that way—hundreds and 
hundreds of miles through the dust that is inches 
deep on the sides of the road, and thickly powdered 
to the tops of the trees that aisle it. The road is 
always at the same level, a few feet above the rest 
of the plains, so that it may not be flooded in the 
rains, Were the Tommies fascinated by the end- 
less, hazy, golden sameness? Or did the sand in 
their boots and in their throats and the eternal 
heat that beats down through the trees and gets 
trapped in the shade monopolise their attention 
and their curses? They go by train now, and the 
road is left to the natives on foot or on little 
shambling tats or in bullock-carts that seem mere 
pillars of cloud,so much dust do the patient beasts 
kick up, or on camels that are driven down from 
the dry north to be sold to Mahometan dwellers 
on the plains, to be sacrificed at one of their 
festivals. Poor camels, they make but thin 
offerings when they come to the end of their 
journey. 

The road had also been left to us—that is to 
say, the Collector and myself,—and I had seen 
many things of interest upon it, including a day- 
old elephant that a zemindar in one of the villages 
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called us in to look at, if it so pleased us. The 
zemindar himself was a thin, splendid old man, a 
Mahometan, with the mien and manner of a 
Hebrew patriarch, but he was famed chiefly for his 
dacoities and his oppression of the poor. He 
looked supremely beneficent as he showed off his 
absurd embryo of a mammoth, staggering against 
its mother’s legs and staring painfully, with large 
blue eyes, at the crowd that squatted to admire it. 
It seemed to think Bengal a curious place, and it 
is. It was on the following day that we came in 
the afternoon to the rising ground. We saw it 
before us quite suddenly, on our left—land that 
climbed, and it gave us quite a thrill. 

“ By Jove, do you see that?” said the Collector. 

“T do,” I said, “it’s a hill,” and had to soothe my 
mare, who was as excited as I. If horses have 
fancies, I think she was feeling herself like Alice 
after she had got through the looking-glass. That 
is the way I felt when we rode on for a mile 
and the hill on our left did not vanish, but con- 
tinued—not growing much higher, it is true, but 
maintaining its slope and revealing upon its side 
patches of dog-rose that grew thicker and thicker 
till they closed into a tree-jungle. Presently a 
side-track appeared, also on the left and rising, and 
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the Collector said: “I shouldn’t be surprised if the 
dak bungalow were up there somewhere. Let's 
see.” 

We turned our horses into it, and they, tickled 
by the resistance so strangely presented to their 
feet, broke into a gallop and took us in less than 
a minute to the top. There, sure enough, was a 
dak bungalow, and a view as fine as from a 
mountain. For the hill—it was only a great sand- 
hill clothed at the back with jungle—in front gave 
sheer on to the great valley of the Naharuhda,— 
a sacred river, which, like so many Bengal rivers, 
is ever pouring the sand before it as it goes, so that 
even while it digs its channel it is silting it up, 
and wastes itself in crystal shallows, and bends to 
the least obstruction. 

Up on the hill a little wind was blowing, so that 
one might almost have fancied oneself on some 
sea-cliff at home, overlooking the sand at the low 
tide. The illusion was dispelled by the appear- 
ance of a sub-inspector of police, of whom the 
Collector proceeded to make inquiries, official and 
otherwise. He was one of the sub-inspectors who, 
in contrast to the previous one, believe in knowing 
very little, and keeping that to himself. I do 
not know what he said about dacoities, but I do 
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know that the closest cross-examination could 
not extract from him either that there were any 
chickens to be had for our dinner or that he knew 
anything about shikar in the neighbourhood. 

“But there must be some,” said the Collector. 
“Think. Are there not duck or teal?” 

We could quite plainly from the hill behold two 
brahminy ducks, floating fat and yellow on the 
limpid stream. Not that brahminy ducks count. 

“T do not think it, your Honour,” said the sub- 
inspector. 

“ And no bagh—panther or tiger ?” 

“T do not think it, your Honour.” 

“Does nobody go shooting in the neighbour- 
hood,—none of the Babus ?” 

“T do not think it, your Honour.” 

But the last denial was too much for the feel- 
ings of the dak bungalow attendant, who had 
hovered inquisitively into our presence. 

“May it please your Honour,” he said to the 
Collector, but with a deprecating glance towards 
the sub-inspector, “there is without doubt shikar 
in the jungle.” 

The Collector’s face brightened. 

“ Also,” said the dak man quickly, seeing that 
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he was making a good impression, “there 1s one 
who knows much shikar, and lives not far away.” 

“Who is that ?” 

“Qu-opp Sahib.” 

“QOu-opp Sahib,” repeated the Collector; “a 
Sahib of the name of Ou-opp?” 

‘Yes, your Honour,” broke in the sub-inspector, 
“Tibi Ou-opp Sahib. He shoot manv panther.’ 

If you are a Bengali, and you find that your 
own statements and attitude are not winning so 
much approval as the statement and attitude of 
some other person, you do not waste time and 
possibly the favour of a superior by being rigidly 
consistent. On the contrary, you at once adopt 
the other person’s rédle, thereby recommending 
yourself and taking the wind out of the other 
person’s sails. The Collector dislikes this habit. 
“Who is Tibi Ou-opp Sahib?” he therefore asked 
of the khitmatghar. 

“Your Honour,” began the sub-inspector, “he 
is a@ young man.” 

“J asked the khitmatghar,” said the Collector. 
“Bear in mind, sub-inspector, that you know noth- 
ing whatever about shikar. You have just said so. 
Let the khitmatghar speak.” 
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The khitmatghar, much gratified, began— 

“Your Honour, Tibi Ou-opp he is a young man. 
He shoot many panther.” 

“And he lives near here, does he?’ said the 
Collector. 

“He live in the village,” said the khitmatghar 
earnestly. “He shoot many panther.” 

“And youre quite sure Tibi Ou-opp is a 
Sahib ?” 

The khitmatghar was a little shaken by having 
to stick to one statement so often, but he stuck 
to it nevertheless. 

“He is a young man,” he said, “Tibi Ou-opp 
Sahib. He shoot many panther.” 

“Well, then,” said the Collector, “perhaps you 
will send a message to Ou-opp Sahib, and ask if 
he will come round to the bungalow and tell us 
about panthers.” 

“Yes, your Honour,” said the khitmatghar. 

“And I get chicken for your Honour,” said the 
sub-inspector. 

“There aren’t any chickens to be got,” said the 
Collector. “Still, they may as well be here in 
good time for dinner.” 

The sub-inspector saluted, and went off some- 
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what crest-fallen to find that his negative attitude 
towards things in general had not been the success 
he hoped for, and probably meditating vengeance 
on the khitmatghar. 

“You never know with some of these men,” 
said the Collector, as we entered the bungalow, 
“what the truth is. The sub-inspector, who is re- 
markably stupid about his actual duties, may really 
know nothing about shikar. On the other hand, 
he may know a lot, and not want to tell us.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Difficult to say. He may think that if we 
hear of panthers we shall stay a day longer, and 
find out something against him. Some villagers 
might turn up with a petition, or some zemindar 
who has quarrelled with him may accuse him of 
extorting bribes. Anyhow, Ou-opp Sahib sounds 
more promising, though why Sahib I can’t think. 
Sahib always means a white man, and there can’t 
be any white man living here now. Funnily 
enough there were British cantonments here fifty 
years ago, but I don’t suppose that, except for 
a civilian once in two years for a night, there has 
been a European near the place since then. 
Besides, Tibi?” 

G 
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“It’s not a particularly Christian name, cer- 
tainly,” I agreed. 

“They’ve muddled it somehow, depend upon it,” 
said the Collector, and we had to leave it at that 
until we should see Ou-opp Sahib. 

As a matter of fact, the chickens came first. 
I do not know where they came from, but one 
of them flew in as if from the jungle with at least 
twelve villagers and the khitmatghar in pursuit. 
It was corralled in the verandah of the bungalow, 
and I think I got it for dinner. It must have had 
a fine cross-country run. It was after dinner 
that a note was brought in from the village by 
a small brown boy in a yellow garment. The 
Collector read it aloud— 


“T have the one-ar inform you that 

“ SER 

“Pleas let me know the you wish to go out for 
Shooting to morrow or nat. if you wish to go 
then what time. 

“I get a Khubhur for a panther Cloce near 
cross the re-ve-ar weast side, I hope the you get 
it to morrow 

“Your most Obduntly 
“T. B. WEBB.” 
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“T, B. Webb,” repeated the Collector,—“so he 
is a white man after all. At least, he may be. 
Some of the letter sounds British,’ he grunted. 
“IT wonder what kind.” 

The Collector grunted again, and I understood 
the shyness that Anglo-Indians have for white 
men who have disappeared from among their 
kind in India, They are not much sought after, 
for in their persons they have, as it were, betrayed 
the West to the East. Probably the causes of 
such disappearances are sordid enough—just such 
causes as drive a man downhill in his own country. 
Out here the hill seems steeper, and the fall into 
a more bottomless abyss. And those who go 
down to it must surrender not only ambition and 
friends and self-respect, but hope itself—the hope 
of ever mixing again with his own people or 
seeing the faces that understand or sharing the 
memories which are all their former life. 

“Of course he can’t be very down on his luck 
or he would not show up at all,” said the Collector, 
and wrote off a note to T. B. Webb Sahib naming 
eight o’clock for the starting time next morning. 

Punctually at that hour Ou-opp Sahib presented 
himself before the bungalow, and as though re- 
solved to elude all ordinary formulas turned out 
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to be an entirely brown young man. At least, his 
colour was brown, and he had the small features 
of a slim Bengali. In dress, on the other hand, 
he was English. He wore a solar topi, knicker- 
bockers, puttees, and a white jacket. Indeed, all 
his things had once been white, but that was some 
time before, and the dhobie had not seen them 
for many weeks. I glanced at his face again to 
make sure that disacquaintance with the sacred 
waters of the Naharuhda might not account for 
its brownness too. But it was not so. His colour 
was Indian born, and he had the eyes of a Bengali, 
which are somehow strange. Only, behind it all—or 
mixed up with it all—there was a jaunty, disdain- 
ful, damn-the-consequences appearance that was 
not native. Now a Bengali is often jaunty, and 
to his inferiors he is invariably disdainful. But 
in his freest and easiest and most contemptuous 
mood he is very, very careful about the conse- 
quences if they are in any way likely to affect 
himself. Consequences were clearly nothing to 
this young man. He saluted slightly, and in reply 
to the Collector’s inquiries showed himself truly 
laconic. 

“Ah,” said the Collector, “you’re the Mr Webb 
who sent me the letter last night.” 
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“ Yes, sir.” 

“TI suppose you've done a good deal of shikar 
round here? What sort?” 

“All sort,” said Ou-opp Sahib. 

“Including panthers,” said the Collector. 

“Yes,” said Ou-opp Sahib. He had not waved 
his hand, but he gave me the impression of having 
waved his hand as though to signify that panthers 
were of very small account indeed. 

“Tigers too?” asked the Collector. 

“T have shooted the tigers. No tigers here now.” 

There was nothing boastful in his speech, even 
though it suggested that Ou-opp Sahib had rid the 
district of tigers ; and, as though to emphasise the 
difference between his British curtness and the full 
flow of the true Bengali, a fat middle-aged man, 
who had apparently accompanied him up from the 
village, and who turned out to be the school- 
master, inserted himself at this point into the 
conversation. 

“Oh yes, your Honour, Ou-opp Sahib have shoot 
many tigers. He shoot the tiger on foot. He have 
in his house the skin of the tiger. He shoot also 
many panther. He have the skin of many panther.” 

I never ascertained precisely what the school- 
master’s hours and duties were in Bengal; but I 
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noticed that if an opportunity ever presented itself 
of enlarging his mind by contemplating a Sahib, 
or exchanging views with him, or assisting him in 
a hunt, he is always ready to quit his desk and 
follow the gleam. The scholars, perhaps, do home- 
work. It is not a bad plan, and the schoolmaster 
improves his English—which is apt to be more 
grammatical than idiomatic. Moreover, it is not 
inconsistent with a general assiduity and love of 
school- work which some English schoolmasters 
might well envy. 

Ou-opp Sahib looked rather bored by the school- 
master’s eulogies, just as an Englishman might 
have done; and it was only when the Collector 
began a discussion of what jungle we were to try 
that he showed any interest. 

“YT think the jungle to the weast,’ he said. 
“TI think a panther there.” 

“All right; I leave it to you,” said the Collector. 

“You have the elephants ?” 

“Two,” said the Collector. “You will go on 
our second elephant with my chuprassie? You've 
brought a gun?” 

“Yes,” said Ou-opp Sahib, and called to the 
small boy who had brought the note the evening 
before. With much pride the boy handed to him 
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a muzzle-loading gun, and with much nonchalance 
Ou-opp received it. 

“The elephants are ready ?” he inquired. 

The Collector supposed they were. For about 
an hour they had been having their morning baths 
in the Naharuhda, lying flat while their mahouts 
climbed about them with buckets and swabbed 
their upper hides. Afterwards they had retired, 
all black and shiny, to the shade of a peepul-tree 
and begun the breakfast of green tree-tops which 
they had brought in for themselves. But it 
seemed there was to be a hitch. One of the 
mahouts was in waiting to say that his elephant 
had strained herself, and would be unable to go 
hunting. 

“T don’t believe it,” said the Collector, and we 
all went over to where the elephants stood. “Now 
let’s see this strain,” he went on,—“ off fore leg is 
it? Let’s see 16 walking.” 

The mahout salaamed and called to the great 
creature to lift him up. Then he made it walk 
towards us. On it came, walking on three legs, 
with the third held up pathetically lke a hurt 
dog’s. Also it rolled its trunk as a man rolls his 
eyes in auguish. There seemed to me no doubt 
that it was badly strained. 
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But Ou-opp Sahib had drawn the Collector aside 
and was whispering to him, and after a moment 
the Collector said—‘ Let the mahout get down.” 

The mahout got down somewhat unwillingly. 

“Now let the mahout call to the elephant to 
come towards us.” 

A little crowd had collected from nowhere in 
particular, as it always does in India if there is 
anything of interest to be seen, and with genial 
faces waited for the experiment. The mahout 
called in the elephant language, and calmly and 
steadily, without the least sign of lameness, the 
elephant walked towards us. Judging from the 
native faces, one might have supposed that a some- 
what commonplace miracle had taken place. But 
judging from the Collector’s voice as he spoke a 
few warm words to the mahout, one realised that a 
somewhat ordinary trick had been tried on. It is 
not always easy to detect them. In this case the 
mahout had no doubt for some private reason 
wanted a day off, and by some simple pressure of 
the hand or foot had induced the elephant to walk 
lame. Elephants can be taught almost anything, 
and pitted against the combined forces of them and 
their mahouts a sahib is sometimes helpless. 
Luckily, once he had been outbluffed the mahout 
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had not the fortitude to try any more tricks, and 
the elephants were pronounced ready in a very 
short space of time. 

It was “ weast” where the “ Khubhur” had been 
got that Ou-opp guided us, into the dense jungle 
that spread from the back of the bungalow first of 
all, because that was on the way to the river, and 
we might, Ou-opp said, strike panthers there also. 
Very soon, as the elephants stepped up and down 
its hilly parts, I found myself clutching at the 
ropes convulsively, for the back of a climbing or 
descending elephant is no better than a shute. 
Not the most comfortable of shutes either. But 
the jungle itself made amends for the trials of 
riding through it. It was a tangle of cotton-trees, 
blazing their scarlet flowers from leafless boughs, 
acaclas swinging brown seed-pods a foot long, dark 
peepuls and scrub oak, girt about with dog-rose 
and wild plum. Through this intricacy Ou-opp 
steered the elephants as a captain his ship, pausing 
at various spots as if they were ports of call for 
the picking up of panthers. I was too interested 
in his woodcraft to mind that no panthers as a 
matter of fact showed themselves at these points, 
but the Collector did not wholly approve. 

“It’s all very well,” he said; “they’re just the 
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sort of places you would find panthers in, but 
they’re not going to wait for us to come up. And 
they can hide themselves anywhere in this thick- 
ness. What’s he up to now?” 

Ou-opp’s elephant, which was a little ahead of 
us, had been halted in a sort of little opening in 
the undergrowth, and Ou-opp pointed a slim hand 
as we came up. 

“Panther bring calf here,” he said briefly. 

“Bones of a calf, are they?” said the Collector, 
peering down. 

“ How old do you say ?” 

“Two week,” said Ou-opp. 

“He won’t be lying about here, then.” 

Ou-opp shook his head. 

“Soon we find fresh bone,” he said, and led us 
forward. Sure enough, in quite a few minutes we 
came on much fresher remains, including still re- 
cognisable portions of a pariah dog, which, however, 
Ou-opp disdained to linger over, on the ground 
that they were a week old. He almost gave the 
impression of having seen the luckless dog brought 
there on the day of its demise: yet the jungle 
must have been inaccessible except to elephants. 
Indeed from this time on we had to get them to 
clear the way for us, by tearing off with their 
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trunks such boughs as threatened to sweep us 
from the pads, and only Ou-opp’s calm certainty 
prevailed on the Collector to remain patient. He 
hated a thick jungle, reasonably enough, for it 
gives the leopard every chance of sneaking off un- 
seen when you are just on top of him. Still, he let 
Ou-opp go ahead, and we came on more remains— 
calf again this time, and possibly fresher. I don’t 
know why I say possibly, for Ou-opp said they 
were not more than four days; and when the 
chuprassie, who also boasts himself at shikar, 
differed from him, Ou-opp carelessly supported his 
own view by pointing to a tree close by which was 
all scored with leopards’ claws, and saying— 

“Panther scratch him four nights off.” 

The chuprassie gave in before so much detailed 
woodlore. 

A little later, after we had just crossed a dry 
tangled gully in Ou-opp’s wake, we came up to 
find that he had descended from his elephant, and 
was making a reconnaissance on foot. The chup- 
rassie murmured to us that they had just come on 
fresh leavings, and that there was a sort of hole in 
the bank hard by. 

“But where is Ou-opp Sahib?” demanded the 
Collector. 
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“He look in, your Honour, to see if panther is 
there,” said the chuprassie; and following the 
direction of his finger, we perceived in among the 
undergrowth, with his gun held carelessly in one 
hand, Ou-opp down on his knees peering into a 
hole in the bank. 

“Here, I say,” began the Collector in tones of 
remonstrance, “supposing there is a _ leopard 
inside.” 

Ou-opp had already got quietly to his feet again. 
“Otter,” he said, and slung himself up the tail of 
the elephant. I thought to myself that it would 
take a good deal to persuade me to go on all fours 
in front of a leopard’s possible lair and decide it 
was only an otter’s. 

Another quarter of an hour’s thorny going, such 
as the elephants hate, brought us out of the wooded 
area on to the edge of the river. Crossing it, we 
got at once into a great grass waste, and the Col- 
lector was about to stop Ou-opp and ask him what 
his plan of campaign now was, when Ou-opp him- 
self called a halt. His own elephant was at the 
time close to what might be described as a dense 
tussock of grass, some ten feet high and the same 
in diameter, and as ours came up Ou-opp held up 
his hand warningly. 
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“What is it?” asked the Collector, expecting, as 
he told me, to see a pig break away. 

“Panther, sir,” said Ou-opp, and pointed into the 
tussock. His gun lay carelessly across his knee 
and his legs swung idly down. It is not a position 
in which I have ever seen an English gamekeeper, 
but somehow a smart young English gamekeeper 
was what Ou-opp reminded me of at that moment. 
I fancy it was the respectful air of patronage with 
which he offered something irreproachable in the 
way of sport to the gentlemen amateurs before him. 
He as good as said, “It will amuse you, but I have 
seen so much of it”; and while I was being 
amused, and just beginning to wonder vaguely 
whether it was usual to shoot at leopards before 
you saw them, the Collector had Jet fly into the 
tussock, there was a snarling hiss, and something 
had bounded out on the side away from us and 
was leaving behind 1t a wake of shivering jungle- 
grass. After that we were in the thick of the 
chase. The mahouts had become yelling fiends, 
the elephants were going at a floundering gallop, 
the jungle was like a sea swept by a violent squall. 
Then, as I was wondering how much practice it 
required to be able to be in an upright position on 
the pad at the critical moment, we had all, so to 
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speak, pulled up on our haunches, and QOu-opp’s 
mahout was pointing excitedly at a patch of grass. 
Ou-opp evidently had his eye on it, but his gun 
still lay across his lap idle. He did not lift it even 
when, a second later, the leopard, with another 
sudden snarl, leapt at his dangling legs. The 
elephant wheeled right round trumpeting. 

“Look out,” I said involuntarily, and Ou-opp 
smiled slightly. 

“Panther leg broken,” he said, and it was so. 
Owing to that fact it had missed its spring by 
inches and dropped back in the grass, a bunch of 
snarling, crouching yellow. Another bullet and it 
turned over on its side dead, and Ou-opp had dis- 
mounted to measure it. 

We went on afterwards for two or three hours, 
but we got nothing else, and there was no par- 
ticular reason why we should. Panthers do not 
herd together, and there is not much beating to be 
done with two elephants. Only I had the fanciful 
impression that Ou-opp was not interested in pro- 
ducing another bagh for us. His preserves, so to 
speak, had been shot over sufficiently for the day. 
Or else he had an engagement to keep. He court- 
eously showed us more bones here and there, and 
many fascinating bits of the jungle. His wood- 
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craft was unexceptionable, but it did not result in 
any more panthers, And on the way back, which 
took us near the village, he requested to be put 
down, merely asking laconically, when the Collec- 
tor acknowledged his services, if we would care for 
further sport on the morrow. On the morrow, 
unfortunately, we had to move fifteen miles farther, 
the Collector explained; whereat Ou-opp Sahib 
saluted and walked off, having told us no word 
about himself or his lineage. 

We learnt a little about him that evening from 
one of the chuprassies, who had got it from the 
schoolmaster; and it appeared from this source 
that Tibi Ou-opp Sahib was son to yet another Tibi 
Ou-opp Sahib, who had settled in the village many 
many years before. What had this original Ou-opp 
Sahib been? Nothing less than an English Tommy. 
No wonder that our Tibi had jaunty legs and a 
devil-may-care bearing that was not of Bengal. 
The elder Ou-opp had come out for the Mutiny, 
and had taken part in some of the later operations 
against hill tribes, for which services Government 
or a Maharajah had rewarded him with a grant of 
land in the hill country. Presumably he was not 
a man of the hills—not of such hills as the Hima- 
layas, at least,—and he had sold his hill estate 
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and drifted down to this village, where there was 
a hill indeed, but a hill that only served to make 
the plains more conspicuous. Here, too, the British 
cantonments had once been, and here no doubt he 
had once camped among his own people. I expect 
that was the call. The regiments had been marched 
away long since, but he would know where the 
tents had been and the drill-ground and the 
Colonel’s bungalow and the canteen and the cells; 
for him in this sweltering Indian village there 
would be echoes of the bugles and of the songs 
that he had sung with his mates. The East—one 
is told—never changes, but that is true only of 
the spirit of the East. The landscape changes 
amazingly fast, especially up country. There, once 
again, a river will change its course, and leave 
leagues of country high and dry, making endless 
marshes of ploughed land, and itself reappearing, 
a day’s march off, as smooth and as limpid in 
some new channel. Always, too, the jungle-grass 
keeps rolling up like a tide, removing landmarks. 
We looked for signs of the old cantonments 
and found none. But Ou-opp Senior had known 
where to look, and, war-worn and changed into 
an Indian landowner, he had settled down—that 
English soldier—in the place which (one may 
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guess) he had come to first as a raw recruit, full 
of England and fresh as the six months’ voyage 
of those days would leave him from poaching the 
Squire’s rabbits. Now he was a Squire himself, 
but in a far country, where jackals howl all 
night and the only keepers that try to stop a 
man’s sport are the great beasts themselves that 
keep the jungle. And since Squires have land 
to leave and must have heirs to leave it to, Ou- 
opp married some brown girl of the village. I 
choose to think that he knew her before he went 
off to fight—met her at the village-well when he 
was off duty and sick for the Pollies and Letties 
he had left behind him. He liked her soft eyes 
and the poise of her as she held the pitcher on 
her head, and he helped her to draw up the water, 
and told her in his alien tongue the things that 
every woman understands. And she, I expect, 
was taken by the jauntiness of his legs and the 
devil in his eyes, and waited for him to come 
back gladly. 

All that is certain is that he did come back 
and marry, and that the result was the Tibi 
Ou-opp of our acquaintance. Thomas Bertram ? 
Timothy Benjamin? His father must have known, 
but I doubt if Tibi himself remembered or had 

AH 
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known himself to bear any name but Tibi Ou- 
opp for many years. It was twenty, the school- 
master said, since the old man died; and all that 
survived of him—besides Tibi—was the topi and 
the puttees and the jacket that Tibi wore, and 
the muzzle-loading gun which he carried so 
professionally. 

Not much to leave? Perhaps not. He was 
an English soldier, and might have gone home 
and married an English girl, and left white sons 
to strengthen our army and help to govern the 
world. Perhaps before the end he himself may 
have thought that he had lost too much and 
was leaving too little, and leaving that to a 
strange people. Nobody can say. He would 
not have told that to the Bengali schoolmaster. 
He could not have told it to Tibi, his son. And 
even if he thought it, it does not follow that the 
thought corresponded with the reality. If the 
legacy he bequeathed was indeed to the East 
and not to the West, yet in its way it was an 
English legacy—this son, who, for all his brown- 
ness, was the only sportsman to be found in fifty 
square miles of country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FROM A BENGAL VERANDAH. 


IT was pleasant, after ten days in the jungle, to 
sit on the verandah of the bungalow and enjoy 
the cooler and less strenuous life that was to 
be lived from one of these long chairs that Anglo- 
Indians have discovered to be most suited to the 
human shape during the hot hours of the day. 
It was a life of observation mainly—observation 
of things that went on about the garden and the 
house, varied occasionally by a little bargaining 
when a box-wallah came along and noted in the 
eyes of new-comers curiosity to see his goods 
and great chances of selling them at inordinate 
prices. The box-wallah is, of course, our pedlar 
glorified, or at least reverted to the middle ages 
when a pedlar was a pedlar. The box-wallah 
always had an assistant who carried on his head 
the box-wallah’s stock-in-trade, and after one 
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had told the box-wallah one did not want any- 
thing, the box-wallah’s assistant would put down 
the bundle, and the box-wallah himself would 
begin to untie it, announcing— 

“T sell you Darjilling carpet, very nice silk, 
Bokhara work, silver, turquoise, green jade.” 

“Nothing to-day, thank you,” we would say 
courteously, and the box-wallah would reply— 

“Ver well. I sell you only for luck. You 
not pay me much, just for luck. I give you 
ver cheap. Mem Sahib see, beautiful silk for 
dress.” 

Out would come beautiful silk for dress —in 
many textures and colours—followed by rag 
carpets, each rag a gorgeous colour and the whole 
an amazing harmony of brightness, jade necklaces, 
wrought-silver salt cellars, cut and uncut gems, 
worthless and valuable side by side, Sari lengths 
and umbrellas richly embroidered for Rajahs, and 
fit for nobody else—a curious miscellany. You 
heedlessly single something out, and down squats 
the box-wallah, all smiles and self-sacrifice, pre- 
pared to haggle for the articles till sunset, pre- 
pared to make large profits if you are foolish, 
or to exchange at a fair price if you are patient 
and calm and mind the lapse of time as little 
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as he. What an ancient art is bargaining, and 
how the modern Westerner hates it. I never 
quite understand why. You will hear English 
ladies who at home will spend days examining 
sale- priced articles at big stores, declare that 
they hate Oriental bargaining. It takes so long, 
and it’s so insulting to be asked five times what 
the man will accept. But what was time ever 
to a woman shopping, and as for the insult of 
the preliminary demand—that is a mere con- 
vention, an immemorial piece of ceremony, the 
“grande parade” of the salesman before swords 
are actually crossed. It is not to be denied that 
the custom in our own country, where we have 
made a fetish of time, would be an intolerable 
one. But here in the East where the sun stands 
still in the heavens, it seems suitable enough. 
The box-wallah goes at last, and one is at liberty 
to watch the birds in the garden for a while. 
There was always a hoopoe tripping and pecking 
over the tennis-lawn, when it was not being 
played on. First 1¢ would take a short run, then 
it would take a long peck; then a short peck 
and a long run. Every day it did the tennis- 
lawn most thoroughly on this plan, and I fancy 
did itself pretty thoroughly too. At a distance 
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it looks a gay dainty bird, perky and pictur- 
esque; but it is in fact a ragged and rather 
meagrely clothed bird, its plumage thin and dis- 
persed, its habits unclean. It is one of those 
birds which, though flying well enough in their 
own style, seem to have less wingedness about 
them, less spirit of the air than most. Perhaps 
that is because one sees it so often on the 
ground; perhaps because its tuft is more notice- 
able than its wings. The glory of a bird is its 
wings, and the bird that has some other character- 
istic which draws the attention away from these 
always seems so much less of the air and more 
of the earth. So to my mind the peacock’s tail 
and the plumage of the bird of Paradise and 
the bill of the hornbill and the webbed feet of 
the penguin almost turn these creatures out of 
the bird category. What have they to do with | 
true birds— birds that skim the air like the 
swallow or steady the wind like a gull, or whizz 
and flash like a kingfisher, or hover down the 
darkness like a night-jar, or quiver into the sun 
like a lark? Certainly the hoopoe is a groundling, 
and so are those dull and dusty birds, called 
the seven brothers (sometimes called the seven 
sisters), which are always busy under the shrubs 
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at the end of the garden—at a sort of slow and 
very stupid game, rather like follow-my-leader 
might be if one had no leader and didn’t go any- 
where except in between two or three shrubs and 
back again, talking hard all the time about 
obviously trivial matters. I may be prejudiced, 
but I prefer to think of those birds as the seven 
sisters. Overhead, a roller, which is like our 
jay, but bigger, and has more tints of blue on its 
back than all the painters have thought of since 
the beginning of the world, would look on 
silently from the shade of a peepul, as it were 
astounded at such aimless energy; while from 
the top of some other tree a coppersmith, mono- 
tonously and ventriloquistically, said “tonk, tonk!” 
That is why it is called the coppersmith. It 
always sits at the top of a tree, but you never 
can find out which tree, however much you 
look, for as I have said the bird is a ventriloquist 
and its song seems to come from the top of 
every tree in turn. This cunning of the copper- 
smith is well-advised, for though its sound 1s 
not unpleasant it becomes in the end so weari- 
some, especially in the hot weather, that people 
would gladly slay the bird if they knew where 
to find him. Here, by the way, is an example 
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which should go to qualify the statement that 
there is no bird-music in India. It is true that 
there is no such variety of music as we get in 
an English garden, but there are nevertheless a 
score of sweet noises to be heard all over Bengal, 
starting with thecoppersmith. In England, where 
the noise of the anvil and church bells are thought 
quaint and pleasing, he would be highly esteemed ; 
and so would the doves which coo just like our 
own, and that other bird which has the black- 
bird’s voice, though with fewer notes to it. There 
may be in Bengal some birds with positively 
unpleasant voices—such as the peacock and the 
brain-fever bird, but they are odious mostly be- 
cause no noise is alluring when the thermometer 
stands too high. Men, particularly white men, 
are critical of all music in hot weather, and the 
noise of a rookery which delights the ears of 
men at home would drive the same men dis- 
tracted in Bengal. 

Also on the lawn, from which, and from the 
hoopoe, I seem to have wandered, you would 
see any day a couple of mali boys, watering it. 
It took Clothilde a week to find out how many 
mali boys there were, and then I think she made 
out that there were six, not including the old 
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head gardener. For a garden which all told 
could not have been much more than an acre, 
and would have been managed in England by 
a single man easily, this staff seemed consider- 
able; but judged by results it was totally inade- 
quate. The old man himself kept entirely to 
a small strip of vegetable garden, and so dug 
and watered it at the wrong time of day that 
nothing survived to maturity in it at all, and 
the only things I remember to have eaten from 
it while we were there were some potatoes the 
size of green peas. Four of the six boys were 
employed in obscure ways, and were not so 
much in evidence as the two boys who watered 
the tennis-lawn. They were always to be seen, 
the one pumping the bucket full and the other 
emptying it upon the brown grass. They were 
very steady boys at this sort of work —too 
steady indeed, for though strictly enjoined not 
to water during the full heat of the day, they 
invariably did so if they thought that no eye 
was upon them. One of these boys was just 
like a little black gnome, and the other was 
a light-brown shapely youth who walked with 
the strut of a pigeon and was a considerable 
dandy so far as two garments would let him be. 
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One was a yellow garment and the other white, 
and they were interchangeable to an extent un- 
dreamt of in our philosophy of clothes. In the 
morning, for example, the yellow garment would 
be a turban, gracefully wrapped about his head, 
while the white one was a skirt: in the after- 
noon the white one would be a sort of waistcoat 
to set off his yellow headgear now acting as 
trousers. And there was a still further variety 
of uses for them on other occasions, as when he 
was ordered off to be a ball boy under one of 
the chuprassies. 

What a servant may and may not do is, of 
course, even more strictly defined in India than 
in England; nevertheless they can be got to do 
things seemingly inconsistent with their office 
at times—and the chuprassies, even more than 
the mali boys, were a case in point. The idea 
of a chuprassie is that he should be a Govern- 
ment messenger. A Bengal Collector is allowed, 
officially, seven chuprassies, or six chuprassies 
and a bicycle. At first hearing this sounds as 
if Government put but a light value upon 
human labour. One can conceive that if Bengal 
had its Labour party, members of it would not 
be long in getting up to say “This scandalous 
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method of estimating the value of the working 
man as no greater than that of a velocipede is 
only another example of the contempt in which 
an effete oligarchy holds the People”; but Bengal 
has not its Labour party, and in any case the 
Collector’s predecessor had chosen the six and 
the bicycle in preference to seven chuprassies. 
The Collector himself on one occasion raised in 
me the suspicion that if he could have had 
six bicycles and one chuprassie, he would have 
been even better pleased, not because the 
bicycles would have been particularly useful, but 
because they would at least have been harmless. 
Bicycles, said the Collector, could not get into 
trouble, and chuprassies could and did. I think 
he was arguing from some particular case, and 
he had to admit that the statement about the 
bicycle was not entirely true. As a matter 
of fact, it was in trouble most of the time. 
The reason for that was that by some piece of 
red tape it had been ordered straight from Eng- 
land—-a light and elegant free-wheel machine, 
such as in England would have been well worth 
its price. In a district where no roads were, and 
it had to be ridden over sandpits and stubble 
fields, it became expensive if only because its 
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tyres and other parts were in constant need of 
repairs. Had he been allowed to purchase an 
old solid-tyred machine on the spot, the previous 
Collector would have paid less money for it and 
would have got some work out of it. A solid- 
tyred machine could at least have been pushed 
about the country, and the chuprassie pushing 
it would have had an appearance of dignity 
which, false as it might have been, would have 
reflected glory upon his employer, the British Raj. 
As it was, the pnuematic-tyred machine, as soon 
as its tyres had punctured, was difficult even to 
shove, and lent little or no dignity to the shover. 

In spite then of this aid to speed, it is 
clear that in a district nearly as big as Wales 
six men could be pretty easily employed in 
bearing messages between the centre and the 
circumference. Still there were intervals in 
which the chuprassies had very little to do, and 
it was then that one had to find employment for 
them—of an unofficial sort—to keep them out 
of mischief. The Collector’s six had been with 
him some time, and seemed to be suited according 
to their natural capacities. Thus Akbar, a 
magnificent old man with a grey beard, a Pathan, 
who had served in the army, and had tramped 
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East to find Government work on his retire- 
ment, had eventuated as a singularly efficient 
nurse under the ayah. He never seemed so 
happy as when pushing the children about the 
compound in the perambulator or watching 
their clockwork frog jumping upon the verandah. 
That frog, and also a mechanical duck that 
waddled, was a great delight to all the chup- 
rassies, and I often saw them when they were 
waiting for letters outside the Collector’s door, 
which also opened on to the verandah, wheedle 
the children to fetch from the nursery, if only 
for a minute or two, one of these alluring 
creatures. Then they would all squat on their 
heels together, children and chuprassies alike, 
while the frog hopped or the duck waddled, 
until a sharp ring brought the men _ bustling 
to their feet to go off into the sun with a 
Government message. 

Akbar, tall and stately, being under-housemaid, 
it was fitting that a very tiny man with deep 
gimlety eyes and a small black beard hiding a 
monkey face should be the shikari among the 
chuprassies. I have mentioned his zeal in the 
matter of the tiger; and when we were in camp, 
he always made it his business to report the 
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trails of birds or beasts, to gather beaters if 
wanted, to mark birds that fell, and to go after 
them himself when fear of scratches deterred 
the faint hearts. He was not perhaps a very 
efficient organiser of casual followers, but he 
was dauntless in the extreme, and that and 
his keenness covered a multitude of minor sins. 
He was a local Hindoo, and so was Dhanpat, 
another of the chuprassies, whose courage how- 
ever was not conspicuous. He did not indeed 
show any particular talent while we were there, 
unless you can call it a talent to get himself 
suspected of using his metal badge for purposes 
of exacting baksheesh from jungly and ignorant 
peasants. He looked intelligent enough for 
better things, and I remember that the Collector 
threatened him with dismissal unless he at least 
acquired the art of putting up tent-poles in such 
a way that the tents would not collapse. Under 
these circumstances Dhanpat gloomily acquired 
the art, but one never felt quite safe under the 
tents he had erected. 

The other chuprassies are less distinct in 
my memory. There was a tall good-looking 
young man who was intensely stupid, like so 
many other good-looking young men. He often 
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acted as superintendent of ball boys at lawn 
tennis, letting the balls slip through his hands 
with an almost incredible facility, and directing 
the other boys to pursue after them and throw 
them back to him (when he generally missed 
them again) with an imperturbability that no 
shouts from the players impaired. The other 
two may have been more talented, but were 
less showy, and seemed to spend most of their 
spare time in oiling the bicycle. Each of 
these men received six rupees per month, which 
seems a comparatively small sum and does not 
explain the zeal with which the post of chup- 
rassie is sought. There India comes in. A 
Government servant is a Government servant— 
not in our sense of thereby being the possessor 
of an easy and permanent post ending up with 
a pension— but as having become one invested 
with Government authority, which in the East 
may be turned to all sorts of mysterious purposes. 
Heaven knows how the thing works out so 
much to the Government servant's advantage. 
A messenger—even a Government messenger— 
would seem a humble enough person, but he is 
not so in Bengal. I have seen the chuprassies, 
when we were out in camp—camping as likely 
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as not in some public place—sitting like spiders 
in a web, waiting their chance to pounce on 
some person who was daring to try his ordinary 
short cut home which led him past the tents, 
and turning him back in spite of all protestations 
with a lordly insistence not to be disregarded. 
The love of power then which every Bengali has 
is one thing that a Government post ministers 
to, and probably the love of money is another. 
Just as some post-office officials, policemen, 
station- masters and others appear in some 
unknown way to use their position for the 
acquisition of a salary greatly in excess of that 
paid them by Government, so the chuprassies 
may gather in their tithes. Their methods can 
only be guessed. They may represent themselves 
as acquainted with the contents of the despatches 
they carry—contents which they are willing to 
reveal to interested parties if sufficient rupees 
are slipped into their hands. Or they may 
warn a similarly dishonest policemen that he is 
about to be inspected and detected, or extort 
presents in kind from a village on the ground 
that their master has demanded them. Always, 
living as they do, on the steps, so to speak, of 
the local throne of the District Magistrate, they 
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can profess to be in all manner of state secrets 
which they can reveal or conceal according to 
the way those hypothetically interested in such 
secrets treat them. 

How can Government put down corruption on 
these lines? That is one of the big questions of 
India. If it could be answered in the chuprassie’s 
case it could be answered also in the case of the 
other more important native officials. Some people 
are for paying all Government servants higher 
wages, But apart from the ordinary difficulty of 
raising the money, and the doubtful economics of 
raising the salaries of posts which in any case 
are eagerly sought after, there remains the fact 
that no increase of pay that could be contem- 
plated would make some of these Government 
posts one quarter as valuable as they are at 
present when worked by an astute native in 
the native manner. Another way of decreasing 
corrupt practices which I have heard advocated 
is so to increase the staff of white officials in 
India that a real supervision of native sub- 
ordinates could be practised, but that again is 
a scheme well-nigh impracticable by reason of 
the expense it would entail. There remains 
merely the hope that every little discouragement 
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of corruption slowly tells, and the knowledge 
that such discouragement is steadily applied. 
From the verandah one would at intervals see 
most of the servants of the house. Clothilde 
said she had tried to count them, as well as 
the mali boys, but had given it up and asked 
the Collector’s wife instead. She had been un- 
certain and had sent for the bearer, who esti- 
mated the present numbers at twenty-five, not 
counting a boy whom the cook had recently got 
in. Strangers to India are always puzzled by 
the quantity of servants that seem necessary to 
a household, and it takes some time to find that 
they all manage to get through some form of 
work, however light, during the course of the 
day. The occupations of many of them, such as 
the cook, the syces, the dhirzie, are obvious, and 
their names familiar even to people who have 
not visited India. I do not know that the Col- 
lector’s household staff was in any way out of 
the common. The cook was a very good cook, 
and the dhirzie was a very pleasant old dhirzie. 
I do not know that any dhirzie would rank as 
very good, but this old man was at least 
pleasant and picturesque and could give an in- 
dubitable smile upon occasions, as when the 
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children brought him the pieces of a china doll 
which they had broken and asked him to sew 
them together. The old man sat on the 
verandah on a striped durry, all day and every 
day, and his shoes, with pointed curved-up toes, 
stood in the extreme corner of the lowest step of 
the verandah, where he stepped out of them every 
day when he arrived. He had a sewing-machine 
of his own, and a sewing-machine is a time-saving 
instrument, but he did not save any time with it. 
Something of his own immemorial calm and slow- 
ness he seemed to impart to it as he turned the 
handle, and I think he would have gone on sewing 
through an earthquake. One of the syces, just 
before we came back to tke station, had given 
Clothilde a lesson in cleanliness which she could 
not get over. It appeared that getting out of 
bed one morning she caught sight of him some 
little way off in the compound squatted on the 
ground cleaning his teeth. She had her bath and 
dressed herself leisurely as one does in India. 
The whole business took her rather over an hour, 
and when she looked out again at the end of 
it, the syce was still squatted on the ground 
cleaning his teeth. The least desirable of the 
staff in our experience was the pani-wallah, 
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‘who committed two thefts during our visit, 
though the first was not brought home to him 
and originated in any case with a pariah dog. 
There were always mangy wolfish pariah dogs 
hanging about the compound—but not near 
enough as a rule to be shot; and this dog being 
of an enterprising nature sneaked on to the back 
verandah just after the children’s dinner, and 
carried off a vegetable dish which had been left 
there, containing a silver fork. Clothilde saw 
it making off with the whole dish in its mouth, 
and the pani-wallah saw it too and gave chase, 
The pani-wallah came back with the dish, but 
declared that the pie dog had got away with the 
vegetables and the silver fork. He thought the 
dog must have swallowed the fork, and since 
further searches did not reveal it, his story had 
to be accepted, though the bearer, who always 
felt responsible for anything that went amiss in 
the house, seemed very sceptical. The very next 
day the pani-wallah stole Clothilde’s rings. She 
left them on the wash-stand just as she was start- 
ing for a drive, remembered them five minutes 
later, and turned back to get them. They were 
gone. The Collector’s wife summoned Bonamalee, 
and he, knowing that memsahibs were in the habit 
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of mislaying things, and still as convinced as on 
the day he met us in Calcutta that Clothilde was 
incapable of looking after herself or anything else, 
insisted that she must have put the rings some- 
where else and forgotten about them. Clothilde 
stuck to the wash-stand being the place where she 
had left them; whereupon Bonamalee asked who 
did she suspect. Anybody might have gone into 
the bathroom and taken the rings. Clothilde said 
that she did not suspect anybody, but that fresh 
water had been placed in the basin during the last 
five minutes. The Collector’s wife supported her 
by saying in a loud voice that if the rings were 
not forthcoming instantly, the police must be sent 
for. There were several servants within hearing, 
and their faces fell, for to have the police in the 
house is a dreadful matter in Bengal. But the 
threat had its effect, and a minute later one of the 
kitmutghars turned up with the rings in his hand. 
He said the pani-wallah had taken them in order 
to keep them for the Memsahib until she should 
return. The story sounded rather fishy, but there 
might have been something in it, and at home one 
would have reserved judgment. Not so in India. 
Bonamalee, who had been genuinely sceptical, no 
sooner heard this tale than he dashed from the 
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room. Next moment a fearful squawking was 
heard, and Clothilde and the Collector’s wife fol- 
lowing him out, found him on the back verandah 
violently shaking by the shoulders the pani- 
wallah, who was a fat oily man, and screeching 
like a jay the while. The police were sent for, 
and it then turned out that the pani-wallah was 
only two months out of gaol in the next district, 
where he had been serving a sentence for two 
similar thefts. The most indignant person over 
the whole affair, after Bonamalee, was our own 
bearer, John, who explained to Clothilde that the 
pani-wallah had probably hoped to throw her 
suspicion upon him,—John,—only he happened to 
be away in the city at the time. John, about 
whom a few words are due considering how much 
he contributed to our comfort and instruction, was 
a Bengali and a Christian. This combination is 
thought by many Anglo-Indians to produce the 
most dreadful native to be found in the length 
and breadth of the land. Even a missionary 
whom we met, when he heard that we had a 
Christian for bearer, strongly advised us to see 
that he did not steal. It seems a pessimistic view 
for a missionary to take, but the more intelligent 
realise that it is easier to make converts than 
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saints in India. They are not deceived into think- 
ing that conversion is the end of their labour, or 
that the end—whatever it may be—is yet in 
sight. They know that it is almost easy to get 
converts among the lowest caste Hindoos. Chris- 
tianity promises these what their own religion 
denies them—equality among their fellows. But 
when they have been baptised, the missionary has 
still merely got hold of men who not only never 
had any religious scruples to speak of, nor knew 
any self-control, but as likely as not turned Chris- 
tian solely with a view to material advantages. 
No wonder some of his converts are mistrusted, 
and that he himself, if he is an intelligent man, 
is glad if they can be kept as straight as possible. 

T do not know that John’s backslidings amounted 
to much, though he might, as he said himself, have 
been suspected of the pani-wallah’s crime, and 
that without getting much sympathy from the 
rest of the servants. Not that he was exactly 
unpopular, but his religion made him a bit of 
an outsider. If he had also come from a distant 
place, he would probably have had a very thin 
time of it. But he belonged to the city, and 
since Bengalis are at least as parochial as 
Frenchmen, his birthplace made amends to them 
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for his religion; nor, beyond calling him “Jhani,” 
which appeared at times to annoy him, did 
they seem in any way to make things un- 
pleasant for him. He would not in any case 
have been particularly open to snubs. There was 
about him a meek obstinacy and timid self-satis- 
faction which would have rendered pin-pricks of 
small avail, He could talk English a little, write 
beautifully, sympathise intimately with his em- 
ployers, and generally count himself a member 
of a larger and more important, as well as more 
moral, world than the other servants knew, 
and all this without giving up the habits and 
customs, and even the superstitions, which are 
dear to a man born in Bengal. He was fond of 
his rights, and is one of the only men I have 
met who endured a bad cold in the head in 
order to get them. Clothilde it was who first 
found that John was developing a bad cold, 
which showed itself aggravated by a nasty hack- 
ing cough. She was so impressed by it that she 
suggested remedies, but John only turned up his 
eyes at her and went on suffering. The cough 
at last became so bad that Clothilde again spoke 
to him about it; whereupon John said sombrely— 

“TI come on verandah in early mornings when 
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it is much cold to be ready to bring chota haziri 
to Memsahib. I not have enough clothes.” He 
pointed to his cotton garment, which was indeed 
miserably thin for the almost frosty mornings. 

“But you should wear more,” said Clothilde. 
“Why don’t you?” 

“I not given clothes,’ replied John sadly. 
“The other servants have clothes. The burra 
Memsahib gives to all a winter clothe, but not 
to John.” 

“Tt must be a mistake,” said Clothilde, and 
promised to make inquiries about it. When she 
approached the Collector’s wife on the subject, 
the latter would only rather laugh at her, and 
call John a rogue. 

“Why?” demanded Clothilde, indignant on 
behalf of her bearer. 

“ Because he’s trying to impose upon you,” said 
the Collector’s wife. “It’s quite true that I give 
the other servants a garment. They get one for 
the hot weather and one for the cold. But I 
told John when we got him for you that as he 
was only coming on trial for a few days he 
couldn’t expect to be treated just like all the 
others, until we were sure he was going to stay. 
He is just martyring himself for your benefit.” 
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“But he has got a cold,” said Clothilde. 

“They can get anything they want,” said the 
Collector’s wife out of her greater experience. 

Certainly John got a garment. Not the green 
outside coat which the servants of the house 
wore and which he had set his heart on, but a 
sort of flannel vest which Clothilde asked as a 
special favour to be allowed to give him. It 
cost a rupee, and he appeared in it in great pride 
the very next day. And not only that did he 
now wear. Satisfied that his rights had at last 
been respected, he wore in place of his thin 
cotton jacket a magnificent mustard-coloured coat 
of cloth, together with several other under gar- 
ments which almost turned him into a stout 
man. Later on, he appeared in so many and 
such various apparels that we concluded that he 
must own privately a second-hand clothes shop, 
as very likely he did. Consider, however, his 
tenacity. Any or all of these clothes he could 
have put on in the first instance, and thus have 
preserved his health intact. They were there in 
his possession—the accumulated garments of 
years. But no; he had been done out of the 
one coveted thing—value a rupee—to which he 
felt he had a right, and there was no likelihood 
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of his becoming the possessor of it unless he 
roused Clothilde’s sympathy. Therefore he caught 
cold—a genuine cold—coughed terribly for several 
days—Clothilde said he nearly had bronchitis— 
and got his vest. 

John belonged rather to the back verandah 
than to the front, whence nevertheless, as I have 
said, one could in the course of the day see 
most of the servants at their business. The 
dhobie would pass in view walking beside his 
donkey which carried the weekly wash upon its 
back; the grass cuts would trudge past with the 
bundles of dried brown grass they had been out 
to cut for the ponies; not far off the gwallah, 
a spindly little man, might be seen milking his 
spindlier little cow with the calf playing along- 
side. No Bengali cowman is capable of milking 
a cow unless there is a calf to start the process, 
which, once when we were in camp and a leopard 
came in the night and carried off the calf, caused 
us to endure a considerable shortage of milk. 
At a highly respectful distance the sweepers’ 
children could be seen, small and brown and 
naked, playing very happily in spite of their 
loathly lineage—distinctly the fattest children to 
be found anywhere round, for the simple reason 
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that they alone had no caste, and could eat the 
defiling remnants from the Sahib’s table. All 
day a great kite would hover over the garden in 
case he could rob these plump ones or the lean 
pie dogs of some unguarded bone; and, punctu- 
ally at dusk, the flying-foxes that had slept all 
day in the cotton-trees by the kutcherry, hang- 
ing head downwards in long rows from every 
bough, each screeching and biting at his neigh- 
bour even in his dreams, would pass high up 
on a night foray among the fruit-trees. One by 
one they would pass by—an incredibly long pro- 
cession—in muffled flight such as night birds use 
—great bats, looking like immense shadows of 
themselves upon the darkness. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
“ HAMLET” AT A BENGAL FAIR. 


It was at an Up-country Fair in Bengal that 
we saw “Hamlet” played by a native company, 
and it rounded off our fairing in an instructive 
and delightful way. We had gone to the Fair 
—the Collector and his wife and two babes, 
Clothilde and I—because the Collector had been 
asked to open it, and the rest of us wanted to 
go. We travelled by means of one tonga, four 
ponies, and two elephants, one of the elephants 
acting as perambulator when the tonga got stuck 
at particularly bad bits of the road. We did 
the forty miles in two days, which is good 
travelling for Bengal, especially as we got a 
leopard on the road. Speaking exactly, the 
leopard was off the road about three hundred 
yards, in a grass jungle. A little cloud of vul- 
tures circling over it, waiting for it to finish its 
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meal, gave us the clue to its whereabouts. It 
was wounded by the first bullet, and made a 
spring for Clothilde’s legs, Clothilde being on the 
pad of our second elephant, but it missed its 
spring, and the next shot finished it. 

Apart from the leopard, the dust was the most 
noticeable thing on the road, especially as we 
drew near to the Fair in the afternoon of the 
second day. If there had been any wind we 
should have been buried by the dust. Two 
hundred acres of sandy sun-baked plain crowded 
with street after street of booths, alive with a 
hundred thousand natives, and countless ele- 
phants, camels, cattle, and ponies. That was the 
Fair, and the whole air tingled with the dust of 
it, and we gulped it down red-hot from the sun 
as we rode in. Doctor Johnson never drank at 
a sitting more tea than I did when we arrived 
at the Dak bungalow. 

From its verandah there was plenty of Fair 
life to be seen without stirring. Bhutanese, 
sturdy pig-tailed buccaneers, rode past driving 
before them a herd of their shaggy little ponies 
—the sort Bengali sub-inspectors of police love 
to acquire and ride, partly because they have 
superbly flowing manes and tails, partly because 
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they can be cantered twenty miles without stop- 
ping under an Indian sun. These ponies, like 
Nicholas Nickleby at Dotheboys Hall, are remark- 
able for their straight legs. The ordinary Bengali 
tat, ridden or burdened from its cradle, never 
has straight legs, and an Englishman told me of 
one he had borrowed for the day whose legs were 
set at such weird angles that it could not stand 
up until he got on its back. Then his weight 
pressed them in the directions necessary for 
balance, and it went with spirit after dacoits. 
After the Bhutanese, and swallowing their dust, 
would go bullock-carts bringing merchants’ wares, 
the drivers walking; then, perhaps, the merchant 
himself, magnificent on a tat going cuddam, 
bath-slippers on feet that nearly touched the 
ground, and no stirrups. It is a curious pace, 
this cuddam, and I do not know if it obtains 
outside of India. The pony using it seems to 
flicker or shiver along, and there is no more 
motion for its rider than for a lady in a bath- 
chair, It is eminently suited for the Babu, 
being both slow and comfortable, and I take 
it that the nearest English equivalent to it was 
the amble of the monks of Chaucer’s time on 
their way to Canterbury. 
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Then a north-country man. would go by on a 
camel, and some local Zemindar would trot his 
native devil-eared horse past us as fast as it 
would go, in the hope that we were watching 
and admiring. We did watch for a time, and 
afterwards Clothilde and I set out for the 
Fair. The formal opening was to be next day, 
but we wanted to see it by ourselves first, and 
without ceremony. The desire was a vain one. 
Almost before we had passed the gate leading 
in, we were sighted by a policeman, who either 
wished to earn merit or to assert a brief author- 
ity. At any rate, he constituted himself our van- 
guard, and after that, peace and privacy were 
impossible. Authority in this country — where, 
according to the Babu, liberty calls loudly to 
the soul of every man—jis not regarded as a 
means to an end, It is an end in itself and a 
veritable passion. If a Bengali sees a chance 
of bullying he will take it, and his fellows will 
accept the part of victims with almost equal 
ardour. Our way through the Fair, crowded 
though it was, was clear enough, since we only 
wanted to stroll along examining the booths at 
our leisure. But the policeman would not have 
it so. To left or to right he would dart, shoving 
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some poor unfortunate who might conceivably 
have been in our way had we been going that 
way. The person shoved would seek credit by 
shoving the man nearest him, who would shove 
the next, who would shove a boy, who would 
shove a smaller boy. Nobody seemed to mind. 
Indeed they all seemed to enjoy it except our- 
selves, who wanted peace instead of this hurly- 
burly, and could not command the policeman 
in his native tongue. We were rescued by 
coming across Mr Chundar. 

I had met Mr Chundar once before. He was a 
middle-aged Bengali Babu, engaged as estate agent 
and general factotum to the Rajah upon whose 
grounds the Fair was held. Under Mr Chundar’s 
eegis the Fair took shape, and he was responsible 
for its success or failure. But his chief glory was 
that he was a Barrister-at-law of —let us say at 
random—the Middle Temple. SBarristers-at-law 
in this country enjoy a certain dignity and distinc- 
tion. Mr Chundar also enjoyed what dignity a 
solar topi and a frock-coat and trousers might give 
him. But it was some years since he had trod the 
Middle Temple, and I suppose that he had forgotten 
that with a frock-coat one used not to wear in the 
Middle Temple an old pair of white canvas shoes 
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with the laces unfastened, nor such a deprecatingly 
hang-dog smile. Perhaps responsibility did not 
weigh upon him then. Now, he went in terror of 
the Rajah and the Rajah’s mother and the Rajah’s 
brother and the two-year-old highly pleasing heir 
of the Rajah. To all of these, and to anybody else 
whom it seemed well to propitiate, he presented a 
cowed appearance which was—for a Barrister-at- 
law of the Middle Temple—unusual and even dis- 
concerting. I know he disconcerted me, and when 
I mentioned him to a planter friend he declined 
to see the humorous side of him. He said that 
it was improper that natives should be granted 
what is known in Bengal to be an English dis- 
tinction, in order that they may qualify as upper 
servant to a scion of Bengal nobility. He said 
that if Benchers realised the work sometimes 
undertaken by the natives they admit as _barris- 
ters, they would devise some means of prevent- 
ing this honourable degree from being granted 
to persons (he snorted the word persons) who 
can do nothing but lower it (and with it the 
idea of English honours generally) in the mind of 
his fellow-countrymen. There is something in 
this view. There are, I believe, natives of India 
—barristers-at-law—employed by Zemindars who 
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can afford them just in order that their legal attain- 
ments may be held as a menace over oppressed 
and recalcitrant tenants. As though some intelli- 
gent financier in this country should perpetually 
retain a leading K.C. to terrorise ruined share- 
holders from seeking redress. 

Thus may our Western watchdogs of the law be 
turned into wolves—in frock-coats and old white 
tennis-shoes with the laces undone. 

All the same, we were grateful for the appear- 
ance of Mr Chundar at that point in the Fair, for 
he spoke English, and though he did not sympathise 
with us, and appeared to be a little shocked by 
our desire for peace and privacy, he did, when I 
insisted, rid us of the policeman. Left to ourselves, 
we went up and down the booths. It was essen- 
tially a country Fair—a Fair for the ryot,—and 
though there were some local industries repre- 
sented, “Made in Birmingham” or “Made in 
Germany” stared at one from most of the stuffs 
and wares. Not so with the animals, of course. 
Neither Frankfurt nor Birmingham can produce 
live elephants or camels, and the ponies were all 
native. Fairly good elephants were to be had for 
about two thousand rupees. The camels were 
poor and thin, The keen Northerners had not 
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brought of their best to this Southron market. 
We saw more of these animals on the following 
day, for after the opening ceremony we were 
escorted to a small circular racecourse, set in the 
middle of the Fair, to witness some camel races. 
When I say “we,” I mean the Collector and 
friends and Rajah and suite. We took our seats 
on a set of drawing-room furniture upholstered in 
green brocaded satin, which had been brought from 
the Rajah’s house and placed ready for us under 
a canopy. A local band was also ready for us, 
and struck up “God save the King” as soon 
as we appeared. The tune was sonorously ren- 
dered, but the bandsmen had not that esprit: de 
corps that some conductors insist on, and several 
of the musicians wandered into other tunes 
that may have been more beautiful but did not 
tone in. 

Perturbed, perhaps, by the music, the first con- 
tingent of camels, four in number, refused to start. 
Their riders did their best, and the Barrister-at-law, 
in his white tennis-shoes, addressed them at some 
length, at first imperiously and then with tears in 
his eyes, but the camels would not budge, and had 
to be withdrawn. 

Graceful conversation by the Rajah carried us 
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over this little hitch, and the second line of camels 
was brought forward. Again the band struck up, 
and again the camels exhibited a puritanical objec- 
tion to racing. The Barrister-at-law became 
frantic; he skipped in his tennis-shoes and waved 
his arms commandingly. His efforts were useless. 
The bandsmen, entranced by this struggle of wits 
between the Babu and the beasts, strayed into all 
sorts of keys and tunes, some of them forgetting to 
play altogether. Suddenly three of the camels 
started. For some ten yards they ran a neck- 
and-neck race; then two of them hit their shins 
against the hurdles between which they were rac- 
ing, and collapsed like a pack of cards. There is 
nothing goes down so dramatically and so com- 
pletely asa camel. The third creature was made 
of sterner stuff. Annoyed by being compelled to 
start, and enraged by the strains of the band, the 
brute, without stopping, turned its head right 
round and made maddened efforts to eat its rider. 
It was an interesting sight, the unfortunate rider 
slipping farther and farther back to escape that 
long snarling neck, the camel galloping ventre a 
terre, with its head serpentined round, and its nose 
and lips all mixed in a spitting, biting fury. It 
was better than a race; it was a duel, and we 
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watched it fascinated. Would the camel complete 
the circle without devouring its rider, or would the 
latter, by deft tugging, bring it to a stop? The 
unexpected happened. Rider and camel both 
being taken up by their internecine strife, forgot 
that their course lay between hurdles, and in the 
midst of a peculiarly vicious snap lost their direc- 
tion and knocked a hurdle down. For a moment 
the camel paused, startled by the noise and the 
presence of the excited onlookers. Then perceiving 
directly in front of it the Rajah and ourselves—a 
strange and offensive group—it came straight at 
us, screaming with passion. With remarkable 
presence of mind we all rose at once and placed 
the drawing-room suite between ourselves and the 
infuriated beast. 

Another six paces and it would be on us. The 
band had ceased to play, the crowd hummed with 
suppressed horror. In the distance I saw the 
Barrister-at-law awaiting with horror-struck eyes 
and clasped hands the inevitable catastrophe. 
Then with a superhuman effort the rider gave a 
last tug at the rope-bridle, and the camel fell in 
folds before us. 

“T think he ought to get the prize,” said the 
Collector’s wife to the Rajah, as we reseated our- 
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selves with all the dignity possible under the cir- 
cumstances. The Rajah smiled courteously, and 
said that the camel was an animal uncertain to 
ride, but useful, especially in the North. Still, he 
cast a menacing look at Mr Chundar when that 
Barrister-at-law came up to regret the unfortunate 
issue of the camel race, and to consult his Honour 
as to whether this camel, as having kept its feet 
longest, was to be adjudged the victor, or whether 
it should be disqualified, as having maliciously 
made for his Honour’ party with intent to 
damage. The Collector’s wife decided sportingly 
in favour of the fighting camel, and the band 
seized this moment to give us “God save the 
King” again. To restore us we had tea and cake 
of the wedding pattern handed round, and after 
that we inspected the prize-winning cattle. The 
prize cow gave two and a half quarts of milk, 
and the second gave two, and their prize-worthi- 
ness was not wholly apparent to the naked eye. 
Prizes to encourage the cattle industry of a district 
are excellent things, but it seems even these may 
be put to wrong uses. My friend, the planter, 
told me of a Zemindar, in a district he had once 
known, whose tenants were always the winners of 
the rupees he offered as prizes. The reason they 
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won was that they could be made to give the 
rupees back more promptly and easily than could 
the tenants of outsiders. 

I hoped that this was cynicism, or at least a 
solitary example of the misuse of prize - money 
at cattle-shows. No doubt there is a temptation 
in India to appear charitable without being so. 
There is a temptation in all countries, but India 
has its peculiar variety. How? It is a vast 
place, with many landholders in it, all filled 
with an amiable desire to distinguish themselves. 
In order to become distinguished under the 
British Raj it is well to assist the common- 
weal in some form. Charity, such as is involved 
in the offering of prize-money for cattle-breeding, 
is a simple and straightforward form of assist- 
ing the common-weal. But suppose that you 
are but a poor man, though a landholder. Why, 
then be charitable still, but drop the straight- 
forwardness. It is just as simple not to be 
straightforward. Give the prize-money as before, 
but see that you get it back again. If that is too 
extreme a thing to do, and it is, there are many 
other ways in which charity in India works out 
a little less simply than it is supposed to do. You 
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will perhaps meet a rich Zemindar who puts down 
his name for a large donation to some well-adver- 
tised and well-advertising public work, and forgets 
to forward the cheque when called upon. Another 
will send a generous yearly subscription—for the 
first year only. 

I seem to be wandering from the Fair, and the 
chief event in it, which was the performance of 
“Hamlet.” It took place later in the day, begin- 
ning at eight o’clock, and lasting until after mid- 
night. It was a Command Performance, to which 
the Rajah had invited us, and it was therefore 
not to be witnessed without due ceremonies. We 
had ‘‘God save the King” as we entered, and were 
ushered by the Barrister-at-law to the drawing- 
room suite in green brocaded satin from which we 
had been privileged to watch the camel-fight. It 
was now the front row of the stalls in the big 
marquee that constituted the theatre. We had 
“God save the King” about two minutes later, 
when the Rajah and party entered, and it may be 
said on this subject generally that if repetition 
of this tune can be taken as the best assurance 
of loyalty, nobody in Bengal need have the least 
doubt of its prevalence there. 
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Hardly were we all seated when Clothilde and 
I, being less experienced than the rest, leapt from 
our seats as a bomb exploded one pace from us, 
followed by two more in swift succession. They 
were, of course, only salutes—tributes to our 
combined importance,—but they left me somewhat 
deaf for the rest of the evening. I cannot say I 
was sorry for this, because of the orchestra. The 
orchestra was composed of two players. It was 
not the band of the morning, that had made the 
camels so restive. That band was somewhere 
outside, and was only used when “God save the 
King” was required. The inside orchestra con- 
sisted of (1) a harmonium-player on the left wing 
of the stage; (2) a tom-tom player on the right. 
For many minutes that evening these two mon- 
opolised our attention. The harmonium- player 
was a young, slim Bengali in a coat and dhoti, 
patent-leather shoes, and what used to be called in 
England a polo cap—a brown, pork-pie-shaped cap 
set jauntily on one side of his head. His action on 
the harmonium was inimitably careless and grace- 
ful. No European master, I venture to think, 
has ever expressed such contemptuous mastery 
over his instrument. He would play it with one 
hand, daringly, as a novice rides a bicycle to show 
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off to a friend, while with the other he fetched 
betel from his waist-band and transferred it to 
his mouth ; or he would in an ecstasy of abandon- 
ment, crash both fists on to the harmonium, 
crossing the keyboard and coming back again 
before one could stiffen one’s muscles to bear it. 
I have not heard a musician like him either 
before or since. I am not skilled in music, nor 
do I know the Indian notation. But one is 
accustomed to regard the harmonium as a sober 
instrument. Conceive it in all its long-drawn, 
reverberating fulness attacked by something as 
wild as a jungle-cat, as heavy as a jungle-boar, 
and you have some idea of the excruciating sounds 
which that young man in the polo cap extracted 
from it. Compared with him the tom-tom player— 
a square person, who sat ona small kitchen-table, 
with his bare feet protruding into the stalls—was 
a soothing nonentity. When he played his loudest 
—which he often did—he only slightly subdued 
the nerve-stretching ululations of the harmonium- 
player. Moreover, they rarely combined or got on 
to their stroke together. I could not make out the 
rules, but I fancy they played when they felt like 
it. When the harmonium was too intent on betel- 
chewing to play up, the tom-tom droned away for 
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a few minutes. When the harmonium, refreshed 
by the leaf, dashed himself at the most discordant 
notes he could find, the tom-tom took a breathing 
space. Sometimes, like two omnibus-drivers moved 
to rivalry, they raced one another on their respec- 
tive instruments, but there was never any question 
as to which won, The tom-tom was distinctly 
second fiddle. 

What —it may be asked —had this orchestra 
to do with “Hamlet”? What—as far as that 
goes—has any orchestra to do with “Hamlet”? 
As a matter of fact, this pair was pretty busily 
engaged, for “Hamlet” in Bengali is—if I may 
attempt a definition —a musical tragedy of im- 
broglio. Whenever the action palled (and there 
was lots of action) one of the players sang a 
song—not so much accompanied by the orchestra 
as defied by it. Hamlet himself was the only 
man that had a chance against the harmonium, 
and that was due to the penetratingly nasal 
quality of his voice. Again, I have never heard 
any one so nasal as Hamlet. He reminded me 
sometimes of a Swiss yodeler heard near by; 
sometimes of a Venetian boatman singing “ Funi- 
coli-funicola” on the water outside one’s window. 
He never reminded me of Hamlet. 
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Here, before I enlarge upon the acting, I will 
set down, act by act, the programme of the play, 
of which the plot was specially printed for us 
in English, so that we might understand. “The 
plot in short,” it is called. It lies before me 
as I write. I give it as printed. 


“The first scene opens with the King chatting with 
the Queen in a room in the castle. He then feels 
drousy and subsequently falls asleep; whereupon, 
the Queen sends for her husband’s brother Farrukh 
and induces him to drop poison in his ear. The 
King dies of its effects, and the Queen gives out, 
importunately attributing the cause to a_ serpent’s 
bite. Jahangir mourns his father’s death and Akhtar, 
his friend and associate, comforts him.” 


This, it will be observed, is Shakespeare, 
though not in the order we know it. Liberties 
have been taken, but what actors have not taken 
them? The point to be noticed is that the plot 
serves India admirably. Look at the Queen 
importunately attributing her husband’s death 
to a serpent’s bite. It is thoroughly Bengali. 
Official returns of to-day attribute an enormous 
proportion of deaths among natives to snake- 
bite; individuals say that the variety of snake 
is a human one. Anyhow, the pit understands, 
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Jahangir is, of course, Hamlet. In his make-up 
he conformed to the English tradition so far as 
to wear Hamlet’s black cloak. Otherwise he 
was an innovator. He wore rowing shorts, 
puttees, and a pair of football boots; also a big 
pistol in his girdle, such as highwaymen used 
to carry, and, fully exposed like a decoration, 
a larce gun-metal watch and chain over his 
heart. We supposed at first from its calibre 
that the watch was merely a decoration, but 
this was not the case. It had a dramatic value 
too. You remember the famous lines in Act 
IIL. :— 


‘Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world: now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on.” 


Well, Hamlet wanted to make quite sure that 
it was the very witching time of uight when 
he could drink hot blood, and he consulted the 
gun-metal watch accordingly. There was a 
pleasing accuracy about this that seems to indi- 
cate that the actor took the view that Hamlet’s 
madness was only feigned. 

What with the watch and the pistol, Hamlet’s 
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was a sporting rather than a historical make-up, 
and I think Akhtar (Horatio) was rather envious 
of it. He was somewhat of a Job’s comforter, 
but nothing was likely to quell Hamlet’s mourn- 
ing. In Bengal it had to be of a pristine 
ceremonial order. There was no possible doubt 
about its intensity. He simply “waked” his 
Father, and, with the assistance of the har- 
monium, approached the banshee at its best. 
One felt that some action was bound to ensue, 
and Act II. was in the circumstances a little 
disappointing. Here is the syllabus of it:— 


“At the opening of the second act Farrukh in 
court putting on the guise of anxiety for Jahangir’s 
safety shows concerns and inquiries. Mansoor the 
Wazirzada falls in love with Meharbano. Suleman 
enters and a conversation passes on. Akhtar re- 
counts the accident of the grave to Suleman. Seeing 
Jahangir entering, Suleman withdraws. Akhtar ques- 
tions Jahangir who confides him with the disclosure. 
Mansoor in frenzy declares his love for her,” 


“Her” is, of course, Meharbano or Ophelia. 
The chief interest of this act consisted in the 
introduction of the characters new to Shake- 
speare. Mansoor the Wazirzada was the most 
important in rank, but Suleman was more 1m- 
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portant dramatically. He was, so to speak, the 
Shakespearian clown Indianised. Later he be- 
came the First Gravedigger. The thing about 
him was that he was a black man, not a brown 
one. That was the comedy of him. The audience 
laughed when they saw him. Everything he 
said was a joke. I could not make out quite 
what his relations were to the other characters, 
but I do not think they greatly mattered. The 
clown may enter anywhere. He gives relief, 
and in this act one was grateful for relief. The 
acting was all very emotionally pronounced, and 
the harmonium was at his most energetic. 


“With next scene we come to a room where the 
Queen is seen merrymaking with Farrukh. Then 
enters Humayun the Lord Chamberlain who, soon 
after, is despatched to console the Prince. The Queen, 
then, gives publicity to her union with Farrukh. 
Meanwhile the Wazir tries to solace the Prince who 
hears him with flightiness and cynical disdain, and 
pours forth in solilogy his horror at his Mother's 
marriage.” 


“Solilogy ” hardly expresses the prolonged and 
rampant vocalism to which Hamlet, undeterred 
by the harmonium and the tom-tom, treated us. 
But here again, of course, his horror had to be 
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very great. Not only was his Queen Mother 
marrying her husband’s murderer, but she was 
remarrying; and to a Hindu Hamlet a widow’s 
marriage would justify any outburst. The Queen’s 
action represented shamelessness and passion, or 
was supposed to; but none of the women in the 
play showed any emotion comparable with that 
of the men. It would not have been proper, or, 
presumably, like real life. This took away a 
good deal of the interest of Ophelia, who had 
her chance in Act IV., as the programme 


shows :— 


“ Meharbano’s giving went to her love for Jahangir. 
Her maids-of-honour soothing her. Jahangir’s going 
to his Father’s grave. Akhtar’s and Suleman’s over- 
sighting him. The openning of the grave. The 
appearing of the Ghost and informing him of his 


death,” 


Meharbano gave, it seemed to me, the very 
meekest possible “ went” to her love for Jahangir, 
and her maids-of-honour had little or no difficulty 
in soothing her, though they spread their con- 
solations over a considerable period. Meharbano 
was a small artiste, with the voice of a field- 
mouse. She had on a cherry-coloured satin dress, 
which reached barely to her knees, and — with 
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a view to captivating Hamlet, no doubt—a pair 
of European black stockings. No shoes. The 
exceedingly loose fit of the stockings led to an 
unintentional piece of by-play at one point. She 
was giving “went” to her love by squeezing a 
tiny pocket-handkerchief, of which she made a 
good deal of use throughout, passing it through 
her fingers and laying it on her breast, when she 
accidentally dropped it. In Bengal, when you 
drop a thing, there is no bothering to stoop and 
pick it up. You use your foot. One of the 
courtiers—not very courteously—nudged Ophelia, 
and pointed to the fallen handkerchief. Absent- 
mindedly she put out one big toe at it gracefully, 
half raised it, and then had the mortification of 
seeing it fall again. She had forgotten her stock- 
ings, prisoned in which her prehensile toe had 
lost its cunning. She had to bend down to get 
it. If this act gave Ophelia her opportunity, it 
also gave Hamlet his—at the graveside. That 
was after the appearance of the Ghost, who looked, 
it must be allowed, more English than the rest 
of the dramatis persone, and had a fairly good 
speaking part. Roused by his tale, Hamlet did 
a sword - dance, preparatory to taking vengeance. 
It was a great effort, that dance, lasting roughly 
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for ten minutes, Hamlet doing Indian clubs with 
his sword, and shrieking at the top of his voice 
throughout. The young man at the harmonium 
appeared to be really moved by it, and, as it were, 
challenged Hamlet to musical combat. The con- 
clusion was a foregone one. Hamlet did his best, 
and it was a good best, but a man cannot contend 
with a harmonium indefinitely. The young instru- 
mentalist reduced Hamlet to a hoarse impotence 
in the end, and went on by himself for a minute 
or two, just to show what an agony of organ notes 
the harmonium can give forth when the master 
wills it. After this, Act V., though full of 
incident, seemed in its way quiet. The follow- 
ing events took place :— 


“Mansoor’s and Sahelin’s jesting with each other 
in the way. His going in the garden with their help. 
Declaring his love to Meharbano. Her declining. 
Coming of Jahangir and his killing Mansoor. Coming 
of everyone in the Tamasagah. Farrukh and Jahangir 
witnessing performance. ‘The death of all.” 


The programme is not perfectly clear. As far 
as I remember, it was Mansoor who got into the 
garden “with their help.” Anyhow he was in 
the garden, and Jahangir came and killed him. 
He killed him by coming up behind and shooting 
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him in the back with a shiny new rook rifle. 
Some one must have given Jahangir the rook rifle 
at the end of Act IV., perhaps instead of a 
bouquet. I feel sure he had not possessed it 
before, or he would have brought it on. The 
wound produced by it, besides being mortal, was 
of a very painful nature, and Mansoor depicted 
it with consummate skill. Indeed, apart from 
Hamlet’s sword-dance, and the death of all, which 
followed later, there was nothing more appreciated 
by the audience. On the English stage deaths 
are for the most part swift, if dramatic. In 
Italian opera they take longer very often, but the 
efforts of the artistes are concentrated rather upon 
getting their notes out successfully than upon 
depicting the postures and writhings in unduly 
harrowing last throes. Singers are too careful 
of themselves, and, as a rule, too stout to writhe 
convincingly. There were no such disabilities 
here. Mansoor had set a sublime example, and 
all, when death came upon them, strove to equal 
his performance. I do not know why the death 
of all occurred, but it did so quite suddenly— 
I should say, it began to do so quite suddenly,— 
and, though it came in the form of the poison cup, 
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pistol shots, and the stab of a dagger, it came with 
similar lingering, writhing, hair-raising prelim- 
inaries, Ophelia retained her breath the longest, 
and there was in her end a distinct touch of the 
star actress. She had stabbed herself in good 
time with a very large stage dagger wrought of 
wood and silver paper which puckered, but she 
reserved her death for the last. She allowed 
about a quarter of an hour for the others to writhe, 
and then staggered to the front and was about 
to fall. <A difficulty presented itself. The stage 
was so packed with the dead bodies that space 
adequate for the decease of the heroine was lack- 
ing, at any rate in the front. Ophelia showed 
the practical common-sense that has before now 
distinguished artistes. Nothing daunted by the 
affair of the handkerchief, she again used her 
foot to kick one of the crowd in the ribs. With 
one of those convulsive spasms that have been 
known to occur even after death, he jerked him- 
self to one side. Hamlet was the other too for- 
ward corpse, but a poke in his back enabled him 
to perform the same phenomenon. Then Ophelia 
could really abandon herself to die, and did 
BOK % 4 
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There was sustained applause from the whole 
theatre, particularly from the front row of the 
stalls, and, after it was over, Mr Chundar, who had 
been busy between the acts handing us chocolate 
and biscuits, came up to find out what we thought 
of the performance. 

“You like it? You think it was well acted?” 
he asked us, smiling, but with an anxious eye on 
the Rajah at the same time. 

We all declared that we liked it immensely, and 
that it had been acted very finely indeed, and Mr 
Chundar’s smile expanded and expanded. Only 
the Rajah had yet to speak, and he, judging that we 
had been pleased and satisfied, and that none of 
the failure attaching to the camel races could 
be assigned to this performance, said very graci- 
ously, “Yes. It was well acted. You shall tell 
the company that they did well.” And he added 
courteously to me, who sat on one side of him, “It 
is a good little play. Yes.” 

Next moment the band outside struck up “God 
save the King” for positively the last time, and to 
these loyal strains we walked out into the Bengal 
night. It was a lovely night. The stars glittered 
from a black velvet sky, and in the starlight, as we 
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drove back, we could see the shrouded Bengalis 
shuffling home along the dusty road. Though we 
had, all of us, been seeing Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” 
I had the strange feeling that we were moving in 
some time and place that were pre-Shakespearian. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SPEECH DAY IN CROCODILE COUNTRY. 


In Bengal, things get strangely associated in one’s 
mind, and somehow that Speech Day at a Bengali 
school is mixed up for me with the crocodiles I 
saw during the long ride we made to get to the 
school. I believe that the crocodiles interested me 
more than the speeches. That is no reflection upon 
the speeches. Crocodiles have a fascination for me, 
and they are certainly fixed in my memory far more 
than any of the other creatures I saw in Bengal. 
They are so much more numerous than any of the 
other creatures, such as tigers or snakes. One 
hears a good deal about the snakes there, but one 
sees very little of them at any time, and in the 
cold weather nothing at all. Indeed the only 
snakes I saw were two great pythons which a 
planter kept in one of his indigo vats for his 
private delectation. He loved to watch them and 
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feed them, and poke them with a stick, and see 
their flat vicious heads drive at it with the speed 
and force of a steam-hammer. His wife liked 
them less because one of them had once escaped 
from the vat and wandered into her bedroom. It 
was daytime and she was resting from the heat, 
and hearing it advance, breathing heavily, she 
thought it was her somewhat asthmatical fox- 
terrier and told it to lie down. As it seemed to be 
making for her bed instead, she looked up to find 
that it was one of the pythons looking for a warm 
place in which to lie up. Her screams brought 
her husband, who, annoyed by this escapade of a 
pet which his wife had never properly appreciated, 
thoughtlessly seized it by the neck, with the result 
that in a twinkling it had knotted itself round his 
arm and nearly pulped it before his bearer could 
arrive and get it by the tail. Two men, it seems, 
can deal with a python fairly effectively, by 
grasping each an end of it, thus preventing it 
weaving itself into the coils that crush. But no 
single man is of much use, for the reason that he 
cannot in the nature of things grasp and keep taut 
an eighteen-foot length of writhing muscle. The 
planter told me that, as it was, his arm had 
turned black and blue all over, as if it had been 
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squeezed into a heavy door, and it was weeks 
before he could use it. But he still loved his 
python. I do not think any one could love a 
crocodile, and personally I could never become 
even indifferent to them. They are such night- 
mares of creatures, especially when seen in quan- 
tities as I saw them that day. We were twenty 
or thirty miles from the station, and the Collector 
and I were walking our ponies through a great 
stretch of grass jungle, in which nothing was to 
be seen but a few feet of the track ahead, when 
there appeared to our right a sudden gap in the 
grass. Riding up to it, we found that it marked 
the brink of a big unmapped river which ran in 
its bed some four feet below. There, on a sand- 
bank, so that you could have dropped pebbles on 
to their noses, lay not less than fifty crocodiles of 
all shapes and sizes, muggers and _fish-eaters, 
sprawled side by side or at right angles, some only a 
few feet long, some looking to be fully eighteen feet. 
The Collector declared that no up-country crocodile 
attained that length, though the muggers of the 
Sunderbunds do, so I will only repeat that they 
looked it, as they lay there on the whitish-yellow 
sand, the jungle grass barely quivering above them, 
basking in the sun as they might have basked at 
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the beginning of time. The nearest village was 
miles away, and the whole scene was as it might 
have been a thousand years before. Neither then 
nor now had these creatures any enemy to fear 
except for the few jungle beasts that might prey 
on their eggs. Why should they not grow big at 
their ease, these scavenging lords of a great secret 
river, which was probably crammed with fish as all 
the rivers of Bengal are? I did not notice any 
musky smell of them on the air, as I had somehow 
expected; they did not therefore offend one’s sense 
of smell, which is, I believe, the origin of re- 
pugnance and loathing. Yet creatures more cal- 
culated to raise these emotions I have never seen. 
Their sprawl, their gape, their cold-blooded 
lethargy—in spite of “their four-chambered heart, 
distinct sockets for the teeth, and traces of a 
diaphragm showing an approach in organisation 
to warm-blooded animals,’—and most of all, that 
reptilian smile, form a revolting combination. 
What extraordinary pathological state can that 
old Egyptian civilisation have been in which 
treated these creatures as divinities, worshipping 
them alive and embalming their hideous carcases 
after death? Was all that world mad together, 
and was it the germ of a spiritual sense which 
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nourished itself on such appalling fancies and by 
the transfiguring of things so abominable? 

Even the writer of Job seems to have taken a 
horrific joy in the crocodile. 


‘‘Who can open the doors of his face? his teeth are 
terrible round about. 
His scales are his pride, shut up together as with a close 


seal. ... 
Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot 
or caldron.... 

His heart is as firm as a stone; yea, as hard as a piece 
of the nether mill-stone. . .. 

The arrow cannot make him flee: sling-stones are turned 
with him into stubble. 

Darts are counted as stubble: he laugheth at the shak- 
ing of a spear.” 


A little later in the morning we came to a 
place where the river crossed the track, and had 
to wait while the ferry-boat was baled to take us 
across. <A herd of buffaloes were swimming the 
river as we waited beside the landing-place. They 
were nothing but a line of noses in the water, 
with their drover shouting directions from the 
opposite bank. One or two natives, also waiting 
for the ferry, watched apathetically from the hot 
landing-place; a troop of porpoises bobbed away 
up-stream, and several crocodiles, each on his own 
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beat, as it were, of the bank, slept through the 
process, or seemed to. But they slept, head to 
stream, slanted for the dive in, and I said to the 
Collector— 

“Aren't the men afraid of some of those brutes 
seizing their animals ?” 

“I expect there is too much noise going at 
present for anything to happen,” said he, and 
asked the ferryman, “Do the muggers here take 
cattle ?” 

“Yes, Huzoor.” 

“Many ?” 

“A few.” 

“And have you known them to seize people 
too?” 


“There have been seven taken this year, 


? 


said 
the ferryman without concern. “ Usually it is a 
big mugger who takes them, of a light colour. 
Five days ago he took a woman who went to wash. 
He is a big mugger, and sits close by. To-day 
he does not show himself.” 

“No one has shot at him?” inquired the Col- 
lector. 

“No, Huzoor.” 

“It’s a pity we sent the guns ahead,” said the 
Collector, having translated this to me. “We 
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might have tried to shoot some of the brutes 
while we were waiting. Not that one or two 
more or less would have made much difference.” 

“Do you mean to say it’s a fact that seven 
people have been killed at this ferry in the year?” 
I asked. 

“Tt’s not at all unlikely,” he said. “According 
to the figures of the district, crocodiles kill three 
hundred victims per annum. Of course the croco- 
diles may be helped to get them in some cases, 
but on the other hand we probably don’t learn 
of all the people that are carried off in out-of- 
the-way parts. They’re absolutely careless about 
crocodiles. You've seen the way they will go in?” 

I had seen it. At just such a place as this, 
with a crocodile staring at him from the opposite 
bank, a Bengali wishing to make ablutions will 
walk down into the water, wade out waist deep 
and dip completely under the requisite number of 
times, Afterwards he will stand in the river and 
wash his garment, if it happens to need washing, 
as unconcerned as a@ man in a swimming-bath. 
I have seen very cautious people before they 
advanced into the water pick up a stone and 
throw it in to frighten any mugger that might 
be lurking in the immediate vicinity. But this 
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is a mark of rare foresight and prudence. So, as 
the Collector said, it was hardly to be wondered 
at if the figures for the district showed three 
hundred victims of crocodiles in the year. Some 
of these would be washerwomen seized while they 
were pounding clothes on a board stretched over 
the river, as one sees them so often and so pic- 
turesquely doing, and others would be little girls. 
Not infrequently silver bangles are found inside 
the bodies of shot crocodiles—the silver bangles 
with which the small girls are adorned from their 
earliest years. I suppose being small they are 
easy to seize and drown—easier than the ponies 
and buffaloes’ calves which are also taken in 
great quantities in the marsh lands. Not that 
the mugger is slow in action. I was amazed, 
when I went shooting them a week or two 
later, at the incredible speed at which on first 
feeling the bullet they plunge into the stream. 
Scientists explain that the neck of the crocodile 
is deprived to a great extent of its mobility 
because the vertebrae bear upon each other by 
means of rib-like processes, and its limbs are 
so short and insufficient that it has to drag its 
body along the ground. But to see a wounded 
crocodile leap in one piece into the air— from 
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bank to stream—§is proof that its mobility in 
some .ways is tremendous. For all practical pur- 
poses, however, it cannot pursue its human 
victims, and it is only because familiarity has 
bred contempt and life is always so cheap in 
the East that the brutes account for such a mon- 
strous mortality. Could anything be done to 
alter it? I suppose if the crocodile possessed 
any commercial value, its rapid decrease and 
eventual extermination would be assured, but, 
as things go, it has little or none. The tanning 
of the belly skins, which is the only part of the 
animal used, appears to be an intricate and ex- 
pensive process, and in any case it is the fish- 
eater’s skin that is sought after—not the mugger’s. 
So that, up-country at all events, the mugger is 
left alone to do as he pleases, and the one useful 
thing that he chooses to do is to act as scavenger 
of the waterways; and those who believe in the 
scourge that cleanses may plead the cause of 
the crocodile. Those who do not may usefully 
think out some way of putting an end to him. 
I remember that for an hour or two after leaving 
that ferry I thought it would be a very simple 
thing if Government compelled ferrymen at least 
to keep all fords and ferries clear of crocodiles. 
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Ferrymen are not exactly Government officials, 
for the rights to ferry are, I believe, sold by 
auction, but they are always bought by the same 
families, so that the office of ferryman becomes 
for most purposes a hereditary one. It is a 
peaceful occupation, and even an apathetic Bengal 
ferryman might, I thought, if provided with a 
rifle and an arms licence, find the work of dis- 
posing of the crocodiles round his ferry not too 
laborious. For he has not always even his 
ordinary ferrying to do, as we learnt at lunch- 
time that same day, when a deputation of the 
ferrymen of the district waited on the Collector 
to say that, the season having been unusually 
rainless, many of the rivers had gone dry and 
people could ford or even go dryshod over places 
where boats were the custom— would not his 
Honour therefore intercede with the Government 
to remit to the poor ferrymen some of the pur- 
chase-money they had paid to secure the ferry 
rights? The Collector promised to think the 
matter over. He agreed that it seemed a dis- 
tinct misfortune, though he was bound to point 
out that if a man had bidden for a thing, and the 
thing turned out less valuable than he supposed, 
he could not as a rule expect his money back, 
M 
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Supposing more people than usual had had to 
use the ferries, the ferrymen would not, he pre- 
sumed, have offered to pay Government more 
money than they had actually paid. The deputa- 
tion of ferrymen departed, only to be succeeded by 
a deputation of another kind which not even the 
Collector, with his experience of the ups and 
downs and general topsy-turviness of existence 
in Bengal, was quite prepared for, I think. This 
second deputation consisted of leading inhabitants 
who came to petition his Honour to know if it 
was just or right that the ferrymen of the dis- 
trict — seeing that certain waters had gone dry 
and it was possible for wayfarers to pass them 
on foot, not using boats—should by threats and 
violence prevent even the poorest people from 
walking across unless they first of all paid such 
toll as was the custom when the ferry-boats were 
used. The Collector said to this deputation 
that it was not just or right, and that it should 
be stopped, and he despatched a message to the 
previous deputation to say that if he heard of any 
more of this sort of villainy, ferrymen would not 
only not have their payments remitted by Govern- 
ment, but they would on the contrary forfeit their 
posts; and he said to me—“ Do you see now why 
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Bengalis do not like Bengalis in authority over 
them ?” 

I did not reply, but I reconsidered my idea 
of arming the ferrymen with rifles. Simple as 
the idea had seemed, I saw that its results might 
be very complicated. For, if the intelligent ferry- 
man unarmed could thus extort money from 
passers-by, what might he not succeed in doing 
with the help of a rifle? He would not, of 
course, actually shoot people with it, who refused 
to pay him little extra gratuities. He would 
go about things in a more indirect way. Thus, 
in his great anxiety to protect a herd of buffalo, 
such as we had seen swimming across, from a 
crocodile whom he fancied he saw about to 
attack, he might shoot into the brown of them, 
thus saving from the awful fate of being seized 
by a crocodile two or three at least of these 
valuable beasts, which would anyhow have met 
a comparatively painless death by bullet. Or 
he might merely become known as a zealous 
man who, though most anxious to clear his part 
of the river from crocodiles, was, alas! a poor 
shot, whom wise cattle-drovers would bribe not 
to do any crocodile-shooting while they were 
crossing the river—with the result that instead 
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of the crocodiles getting thinner, the ferrymen 
would get fatter, and the cattle-drover would lose 
a percentage to both. I do not suppose a ferry- 
man armed with a rifle would ever shoot by 
mistake on the opposite bank a friend with 
whom he had quarrelled —though it might be 
easy at a distance to mistake such a person for 
a crocodile. But there would always be the 
temptation, to a man leading a quiet and seden- 
tary life by day, to go off at night and commit 
dacoity in a neighbouring village, again not 
necessarily using violence, but inducing the 
ignorant villager to disclose the coffer beneath 
his bed containing that coin which he will not 
trust to the Post Office Savings Bank, by repre- 
senting to him that he is an emissary of the 
Government, armed by the British Raj with the 
very fine and powerful rifle to be noticed under 
his arm, but capable of using the power of which 
that rifle is a symbol with moderation and dis- 
cretion, provided the contents of the coffer be 
immediately handed over. 

Proceedings so simple and logical and difficult 
to bring home would be quite likely to appeal to 
some Bengalis armed with rifles for the extirpa- 
tion of crocodiles. 
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We rode for some hours through this curious 
crocodile country, and came in due course to the 
little town whose school was to have its speech- 
day and prize-giving that afternoon. 

It is strange at the back of Bengal, where the 
plough-land and the jungle march side by side, 
and the plough gains very slowly on the jungle 
and the jungle gains very speedily on the plough, 
to find schools at all. But it is stranger still to 
think that while tigers roam in the dog-rose 
scrub a few yards away, and crocodiles lurk in 
all the waters, uninterruptedly exacting their toll 
of a calf or a parent, little Bengalis are in these 
schools mastering the mysteries of our Occidental 
civilisation, From pot-hooks, which are, I sup- 
pose, the invention of some great educationist of 
the past (I never heard his name, and seven cities 
do not appear to contest the honour of his birth- 
place), they go on to learn, from their English 
reading-books, that The Cat ate the Rat, the Rat 
is not the Bat, the Bat has no Hat; and having 
acquired these simple and euphonious truths, 
proceed by forced marches to the stage where 
they can finish their education by cramming 
the doctrines of Herbert Spencer, the philosopher 
who, both literally and figuratively, put cotton 
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wool into his ears when he did not wish to hear 
what other people had to say. It is open to 
wonder how Herbert Spencer would have enjoyed 
Bengal, had Fate in a whimsical moment ever 
landed him there. Finding so many disciples 
ready made by nature to assimilate his _phil- 
osophy, he should have been happy. The Babus 
would have welcomed him with agonising smiles 
—as a master and a brother—and repeated to 
him with respectful adulation his own dry 
sentences redecorated with all the flowers of 
the East. They would have wanted to sit and 
talk to him all day about the Progress of 
Humanity and the Beauty of Civilisation. 

They would have wanted to talk shrilly and 
exultantly and without ceasing, and I think in 
a very short time he would have wanted to get 
out his cotton wool. In a Calcutta boarding- 
house, in the cold weather, he would have been 
happy perhaps—for a while. But he would 
have liked the hot weather less, and the jungle 
not at all. He was particular and even fussy 
about the details of daily life, and if his bearer 
had forgotten to boil his milk, or his cook had 
given him a stale fish or unwashed salad for 
tiffin — with the usual consequences—he would, 
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I think, have had something sharp to say to 
either of those companions of the march of 
progress,— something that a native paper, if it 
got hold of it, would have construed as arrogant, 
and even tyrannical. 

This, however, is speculation, and not directly 
connected with the speech day I wish to 
describe. 

The ceremony had been arranged to take place 
outside the school itself, which was a large 
building accommodating some hundreds of chil- 
dren; and in order to screen all the distinguished 
visitors who were expected from the heat of the 
sun, a roofing of bright canvas had been erected 
and fastened to poles in the compound. In 
theory the poles had been driven securely into 
the ground, in order that they might support 
the weight of the awning; but the ground was 
very hard and the holes for the poles difficult 
to make. In reality, therefore, the poles were 
but lightly inserted, and threatened to give at 
almost any moment, to prevent which fiasco the 
schoolmaster, a slim and bright young Bengali, 
had impressed certain friends, retainers, and 
proud parents to stand clutching the poles, so 
that this Damoclean roof never entirely came 
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to earth. Indeed its only real inconvenience 
was that, being but imperfectly attached to the 
tops of the well-grasped poles, it fluttered away 
from them at various points as time went by, 
leaving large gaps through which the sun streamed 
with concentrated violence. There was a par- 
ticularly pernicious gap of this kind left over 
the two central chairs on the platform occupied 
by the Collector and his wife, who had arrived 
by tonga, with the result that they would have 
been sun-struck about half-way through the 
afternoon had not one of the members of the 
School Board Committee bethought himself of 
sending for a big umbrella, which was supported 
over their honours’ heads by three servants, and 
produced a highly impressive effect. 

The rest of us—four other English people and 
a score of resplendent Babus representing the 
Law, Education, and Public Beneficence (one or 
two had presented sums of money to the school) 
—took what shelter we could find, while the 
school was ranged in bright-coloured ranks in 
the full sun. The prizes were spread on a table 
at the Collector’s right hand, and _ consisted 
mainly of cheaply printed and bound English 
books, such as ‘Jessica’s First Prayer, ‘The 
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Wide, Wide World, and other improving Vic- 
torian works, richly calculated to impress the 
little Hindus and Mahomedans who might be 
so lucky as to have won them with the great- 
ness of our Empire and the virile character of 
our literature. 

The proceedings opened with speeches. The 
schoolmaster began with a very eloquent dis- 
course on the advantages of education. He said 
that education was a very vreat thing, and that 
by learning to read books one could acquire the 
wisdom of all the ages. By studying English 
books one could acquire the wisdom of the 
English ages, and by studying Bengali books one 
could acquire the wisdom of the Bengali ages. 
Collectively this would make a very great deal 
of wisdom which it would be a very great privi- 
lege to acquire. Not only boys could acquire 
this wisdom, but also girls—of whom there were 
several at the school—could acquire it by con- 
stant study and close attention to their books. 
Parents would be gratified to think that these 
privileges were open to their children, and that 
they were due in no small part to the unpar- 
alleled generosity and munificence of their old 
and highly-esteemed fellow-citizen, Babu Chundar 
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Ram, who had presented no less than Rs. 2000 
for the extension of the facilities of education 
in his native town. All present would join with 
him in expressing a sense of gratitude to Babu 
Chundar Ram for giving these opportunities of 
acquiring the wisdom of the ages. Children yet 
unborn—not only male children but also female 
children—would bless the name of Babu Chundar 
Ram, their great fellow-townsman and educa- 
tionist. He felt also that the meeting would be 
with him in expressing delight at the presence 
at the prize-giving of his Honour the Collector 
and District Magistrate, whose interest in educa- 
tion was so well known, and who was always 
delighted to assist the children in attaining the 
wisdom of the ages... . 

The Collector’s views on education in India 
are of a mixed nature, while his horror of rhetoric 
may be best described as positive; still, he man- 
aged to retain an impassive gravity during the 
subdued applause that greeted this speech. I 
knew that inwardly he must be feeling qualms, 
because he has at times an unpleasantly practi- 
cal turn to his mind; and I remember that at 
a smaller school which we had previously in- 
spected, where the schoolmaster was expecting 
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him to examine the scholars in their progress in 
English literature and the world’s geography, he 
had disconcerted all by asking, firstly, how far 
their village was from Calcutta, and how they 
would set about getting to Calcutta from it; and, 
secondly, whether it was safer as a rule in the 
jungle to drink from standing water or from 
running water if they did not want to die. 

The second speech was from a legal Babu, who 
had the heads of his speech written down on 
several sheets of note-paper. He also referred 
in due sequence to the glories of education, the 
munificence of Babu Chundar Ram, and the 
pleasure with which everybody welcomed the 
presence at their school of that lover and patron 
of education, the Collector and District Magis- 
trate. He said that some of the children at the 
school had parents who were but low jungly 
people who made their living by ploughing the 
land and had not read the philosophy of the 
ages; but civilisation and progress were making 
themselves felt in Bengal, and the children them- 
selves and their children’s children would look 
back with wonder upon a time when geography 
and the philosophy of the ages was not taught, 
and people were mere jungly ploughmen. 
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The third and following speeches were also by 
Babus, all eloquent in spite of the fact that their 
leading themes—namely, the glories of education, 
the munificence of Babu Chundar Ram, and the 
presence of the Collector — had been set forth 
with the utmost fulness by their predecessors. 
They did not seem to mind that. Each seemed 
to think that his way of reciting the familiar 
truths which each wished to inculcate would 
bring them in a very special way to the hearts 
of those present. 

At the end of the speeches the Collector asked 
the schoolmaster if we might hear some English 
reading, and a small boy in a very bright pink 
dhoti was brought forward and reeled off in a 
very high voice and at a lightning pace all the 
information contained in his reading-book about 
the Cat not killing the Nat, the Rat not being 
the Bat, and the Bat not possessing a Hat. 
The schoolmaster wore a most gratified smile 
during the process, and a great deal of unsup- 
pressed admiration was visible in the course of 
it on the faces of the assembled parents; but as 
the boy, who had kept his eyes sideways on the 
Collector's face all the time in order to learn 
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what impression he was making on the Sahib, 
evidently knew those pages by heart, the Col- 
lector, after saying it had been very nicely done, 
asked if there could be an exhibition of reading 
in some unseen part of the book. He turned 
over the pages himself to make sure of getting 
at an unthumbed one, and the small boy’s face 
fell. But the schoolmaster rose to what seemed 
lke an emergency, and said with a ready smile, 
“Certainly, your Honour, a larger boy will do 
some impromptu reading.” 

A minute or two later a large, stout, bashful 
boy was produced, aud, having been handed the 
book, forced his way gamely through the account, 
I think it was, of a gallant rescue of a child by 
a fireman, which lost some of its original pathos 
owing to its being intoned without stops, just 
in the same way as the story of the Cat, the 
Bat, and the Hat—syllables appearing to the 
stout boy to be of infinitely more value in 
English than words. However, the Collector said 
it was very pleasant, and suggested that the 
prize- giving should now begin, which it did. 
There seemed to be an enormous number of 
prize-winners, in every colour of the rainbow, 
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the Hindus, on the whole, preponderating. It 
looked as though those who had not acquired 
pretty thoroughly the knowledge that the Bat 
does not wear a Hat must be very few. I sup- 
pose Bengali children are very quick. To each 
the Mem-sahib, with a gracious smile, presented 
his ‘Wide, Wide World’ or ‘Christy’s Old Organ,’ 
or whatever it might be, and the pleased recipient 
silently sped back to his place. There was one 
small girl gorgeously apparalled, with painted 
face and clanking anklets, among the prize- 
winners. She looked about four, and no doubt 
excelled in pot-hooks. But what might not pot- 
hooks lead to in the way of emancipation ? 
When the prizes were all worked through, 
the schoolmaster made a short speech, pointing 
out the satisfaction with which winners might 
bear these trophies of their learning and assiduity 
to their humble homes, and thanking on behalf 
of those present the wife of the Collector and 
District Magistrate for her gracious and dazzling 
distribution of the works in question. He then 
called upon his Honour for a short speech—before 
the meeting terminated with a rendering of “God 
Save the King.” His Honour made a _ short 
speech, He said it was a good thing when 
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rich men like Babu Chundar Ram handed over 
money for the purposes of education, but they 
must remember that the test of education was 
the practical result it had. Everybody could 
not be a philosopher, but everybody could learn 
to be sensible. There was a difference between 
learning and wisdom, and the latter was better 
because it implied character—and so on. The 
speech was greeted with great applause and 
noddings of the head, so that every one seemed 
to be most harmonious, and you might have 
thought that East and West were agreed upon 
every point of education at any rate. Then the 
Collector rose and asked for a day’s holiday in 
honour of his visit, just as a distinguished visitor 
might have done at an English school, and the 
schoolmaster smilingly granted it, and there was 
general applause, just as at home, though as a 
matter of fact I believe that holidays are the 
one thing that schoolmasters and boys mostly 
detest in Bengal, their assiduous habits being 
disturbed by interruptions of this kind. Equally 
I believe that the Collector only asked for the 
holiday because he realised this, and meant to 
get back on the schoolmaster for having made 
him listen to so many long speeches on education. 
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He would not allow this when I taxed him 
with it, but said he had asked for the holiday 
because it was the custom to do so. 

If my interpretation was correct, and he had 
done it to annoy the schoolmaster, it must be 
confessed that the schoolmaster got back on him 
later. The matter hardly really enters into this 
account of the speech day, but I may as well 
mention it. It took shape some months later, 
when the Collector was about to leave the 
district. The schoolmaster sent him a parting 
gift, in which was enclosed the following letter. 
The letter, I must state, was headed 


“God Save Our District Magistrate |!” 


and ran— 


‘HONOURED Sir,—I beg you to accept as 
kindly gift in departing 5 pomegranate fruits, 
5 oranges, 2 doz. walnuts, and 1 bottle hair 
lotion. The latter is restorative to hair, and 
invaluable after much toil to weak brain. ” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE PATWARI AND THE PEACOCK. 


It was late afternoon of a Bengal March, and 
rather warmer than it had been all day. When 
it is as warm as that, one is not sure whether 
it is cooler to sit quite still in a chair, or to 
get up and pant about for a little. Isat in a 
chair in front of a tent in the mango-grove 
which we had reached a few hours before in 
the sweat of our brows, travelling first by train 
and then by horse. The heat seemed to be 
massed and held by the trees. From their green 
shelter overhead invisible doves cooed, an oriole 
hung upside down on a branch above me, and 
now and again a partridge called from a piece 
of grass jungle not far off. That was like 
England. Not like England was the perpetual 
buzz of insect life. 

“So this is what a Government estate is 

N 
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like?” I said to the Collector, as he came out 
from his office tent. He had brought me there 
on one of his inspection rounds, having promised 
that if business could be got through in time, 
we should go together into a peacock jungle 
that lay to the south, and hunt peacocks from 
the back of an elephant. When he had spoken 
of the place as a Government estate, I had 
vaguely expected a park-like property with a 
manor-house to it and a ring fence. Instead, 
there stretched, outside the mango-grove, the 
usual endless plain, part cultivated, part wild— 
all brown in the sunset except for that dark 
and mysterious patch in the distance which was 
the peacock jungle. 

The Collector nodded. 

“Tt seems very jolly,’ I added, in case he 
should think I was not appreciating this 
particular portion of his kingdom. “Especially 
the partridges.” 

“It may seem jolly,” said the Collector with 
a frown, “but it’s in a considerable mess. I am 
sorry about those peafowl, but I daresay we 
shan’t have time to go after them. It is quite 
clear the Patwari is a villain.” 

“Perhaps he is really ill,” I said. 
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“Perhaps,” said the Collector, not impressed. 
“JT wish I knew what he has been up to for 
the last year or so.” 

I ought to explain—since the Patwari is, so 
to speak, the cause of this paper — that a 
Patwari is something between a bailiff and an 
estate agent, and this particular Patwari was 
bailiff of this particular estate. The Bengal 
Government has upon its hands quite a number 
of similar properties. It does not exactly need 
them or hanker after them, but when their 
previous owners die without an heir, or decamp 
without paying rates and taxes, then if nobody 
else will buy the places—and up-country in Bengal 
there seems no desperate desire to become an 
owner of property—the Government has to take 
over charge of these estates willy-nilly. And 
“proputty sticks.” The Government officials at 
headquarters console themselves with the thought 
that after all it is an excellent thing that country 
officers, such as Collectors and so forth, should 
come into direct contact with the land and the 
peasants; and of course they are quite right. 
It is a most excellent thing. The only trouble 
is that when a man already has his hands full 
of other work, the supervision of a large number 
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of separate estates varying in size, and cut off 
from one another perhaps by thirty or forty 
miles of jungle roads, tends to become more of 
a labour than a joy. The Collector had not 
grumbled to me about his forty estates. He had 
forty. But I had gathered that the impossibility 
of giving them a real and proper supervision 
irked him considerably. Here, for example, was 
one of the biggest of his estates, and he was 
seeing it for the first time. His immediate pre- 
decessor, whose term of office in that district 
had been a brief one, had not visited it at all, 
while the Collector before him had got there 
just previous to his promotion to some other 
place, and had only had time to leave some hasty 
notes, saying that the rents received seemed in- 
adequate, and it might be as well to look after 
the Patwari, What sort of looking after was 
required he left to future discoverers to decide. 
We were about to become those discoverers, 
and with a view to discovering as much as 
possible during the two days the Collector had 
at his disposal, the date of our visit had not 
been announced beforehand. We had simply 
ridden up to the Patwari’s house, before we came 
on to the mango-grove, and the Collector had 
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sent in word he would like to see the Patwari 
at once. Not thus is a Bengali citizen caught 
napping. A few minutes later a message had 
been sent out to his Honour—a simple pathetic 
message—by the mouth of the Patwari’s servant, 
to say that by a singular fatality the Patwari 
had that very morning been seized with bad fever, 
and would be compelled to keep his bed for at 
least two days. Even now, alas! he lay on the 
couch of suffering. Instead of expressing his 
regrets for the trials of a fellow-labourer in the 
work of the district, his Honour had returned 
a simple but I thought hard-hearted message 
to the effect that as he only proposed staying 
in the neighbourhood two days, and must in the 
course of that time thoroughly inspect the whole 
of the estate, it would be necessary for the 
Patwari in the public interests, at the risk of 
increasing his fever, to appear in the mango- 
grove in one hour from that time, bringing with 
him all the estate books. 

In one hour the Patwari had appeared, a bene- 
volent-faced old man, looking a little injured 
perhaps, but cheery and anxious to help his 
Honour to his utmost to grasp the details of a 
stewardship which I felt sure, from his honest 
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and open manner, would prove to have been one 
of sterling merit. Unfortunately he had forgotten 
to bring the estate books. They were made up 
—oh yes, made up to this very week, — every 
trifling figure was entered in them, he assured 
the Collector, but in the haste of coming to pay 
his respects he had forgotten to bring them. It 
was his haste and his fevered head, one was 
led to suppose. The callous Collector, ignoring 
his frail state of health, had proceeded to cross- 
examine him about all sorts of estate matters 
which even a strong and salubrious Patwari 
might have found it difficult to explain outright. 
Result — muddled and increasingly contradictory 
replies from a hurt but very patient Patwari: 
cold wrath from a suspicious and baffled Collector. 
Patwari presently dismissed with two injunctions 
—(1) That immediately on his return to the 
village he send round the forgotten estate books: 
(2) That at an early hour next morning he again 
present himself at camp, so that he may per- 
sonally conduct the Collector round estate and 
make clear many points at present highly mysteri- 
ous—no amount of fever to prevent Patwari 
from thus presenting himself. 

The books had been sent round—not, it is true, 
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immediately, but a few hours later, and with them 
had come a message saying that an uncle on his 
mother’s side was dying in a village two miles 
away — would his Honour therefore excuse the 
Patwari’s attendance next morning, as he desired, 
instead, to go over and soothe the deathbed of 
the said uncle? And now the Collector, whose 
reply to this appeal had been a curt negative, 
had come forth from going through the books, 
and was telling me that not only were they in 
a great muddle, but that the whole of the accounts 
for the last half-year had, he was convinced, been 
written in during the last half-hour, the ink being 
scarcely dry. Of course it was because they had 
not been written up that the Patwari had for- 
gotten to bring them. 

“It merely shows that he’s cunning as well as 
rascally,” said the Collector, having explained this 
much. 

“What exactly do you suspect him of having 
done?” I asked. 

“T can’t quite make out yet what he’s done,” 
said the Collector. “The amount of money re- 
ceived from tenants seems to bear no relation to 
the amount of land rented, and any way the 
books are quite hazy as to what amount of land 
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is rented. The best part of the estate, so far as 
I can make out, isn’t rented at all—which seems 
odd.” 

“How are you going to unravel things?” I 
asked. 

‘Ride personally over the whole of the place 
to-morrow,” said the Collector, “and at the same 
time get the Sub-deputy-Collector to go round 
with the Kanungo and write down who exactly the 
tenants are and what land they rent. I really 
am afraid that by the time we have got that all 
done there'll be none left for going after those 
peafowl.” 

“Never mind,’ I said. “I am seeing Bengal 
anyway,—the shameful rapidity with which you 
entertain suspicions of deserving native officials 
—the harshness of your methods in trying to 
extract money for an alien Government. All 
this is of interest, and what I came to see.” 

The oppressor grinned in a careworn manner 
and returned to pore over the estate books, I 
was thankful that in that great heat I had 
nothing to do but lie in a chair and listen to 
the partridges calling. 

It was rather an interesting cavalcade that 
started to ride over the Government estate the 
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next morning. Not counting the two of us, 
it consisted of the following. The Patwari, 
turbaned and slippered, in flowing robes, upon 
a very diminutive pony with leaning legs. The 
Patwaris tall and turbaned servant on foot. 
No increase of fever, by the way, seemed at this 
crisis to ravage the Patwari’s ingenuous and 
dignified countenance, but, on the other hand, 
a different and strange affliction had seized him. 
He had become deaf—remarkably deaf. The 
Collecter, who had addressed him some questions 
before we started, had been unable to make 
himself audible at all to the Patwari; yet so 
humbly anxious was the old gentleman to hear 
what his Honour was saying that even the Col- 
lector had been staggered, and came to me to 
ask if I had any recollection of the Patwari’s 
having seemed deaf overnight. Honestly, I could 
not say that I had. It did not much matter 
what our recollections might have been. Beyond 
all doubt the Patwari was exceedingly deaf now, 
and even loud shouts, which on a blazing hot 
day are exhausting to produce and trying to 
the temper of the producer, failed to have any 
effect upon him. He understood, of course, that 
he was being spoken to, and spoke in his turn 
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quickly and at length, giving copious information 
about the estate. But it was not the information 
the Collector desired, nor did his answers in 
any way correspond to the questions asked him. 
The Collector having roared himself into a hoarse 
fume, gave up at last; after which I saw the 
Patwari frequently take sideways glances of 
anxiety at his Honour’s not too reassuring face, 

Next to be enumerated in the cavalcade were 
our two chuprassies, mounted upon the borrowed 
elephant we had brought with us in case time 
allowed of our entering the peacock jungle. 
There is no need to describe them at length. 
One was valiant and the other was discreet, and 
for shikari purposes they balanced one another 
very nicely. Thus, if the small valiant one 
plunged into a crocodile-infested bog after a 
wounded duck, the other was pretty sure to be 
on the bank pointing out to him the dangers 
he incurred and the advisability of coming to 
shore at once. JBesides these, there was the 
mahout and a heterogeneous collection of vil- 
lagers, who, as usually happens in Bengal, had 
floated in from nowhere in particular and meant 
to see the day’s fun. Lastly, there was the Sub- 
deputy - Collector and the Kanungo. The Sub- 
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deputy-Collector was a Bengali—a vast young 
man with the limbs and lurch of Dr Johnson. 
He wore a new solar topi, a white duck jacket, 
and white duck riding-breeches, but, owing either 
to an inability to ride or the inability of any 
horse to carry him, went on foot and was 
already perspiring heavily. This human weak- 
ness in no way detracted from the gravity and 
severity of his face, which suggested—or did 
so when he remembered to keep his mouth shut 
—that everything that lay before us that day 
depended for its success upon his judgment, 
which, come what might, should not fail us. He 
entirely disdained to glance at the Kanungo (a 
commonplace, shrewd-faced, little Mohametan, 
who rode a pony)—though they were to be 
colleagues for the day at any rate, and were 
despatched at the end of the first mile or so 
to go and take the names and measurements 
which the Collector required. I can still see 
the Sub-deputy-Collector puffing his chest and 
tightening his lips as the Collector said to 
him— 

“Now, remember, all I want you to do is to 
note down the names of the tenants and the 
extent of their land as the Kanungo measures it. 
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Don’t go and put down a lot of things about 
nothing in particular that happen to strike your 
fancy.” 

“Certainly not, your Honour, certainly not. 
I understand precisely. Just a few notes set 
out clearly. It shall be as your MHonour 
desires,” said the immense young man, striding 
off and swelling with the pride of his mission, 
with the Kanungo riding coolly in his wake. 

“He’s very keen,” said the Collector, as we 
turned in the saddle to watch them going, “but 
he will make the most enormous reports about 
nothing at all. It’s the Bengali flamboyancy. 
testraint in any form is the last thing a Bengali 
learns. And of course he quarrels all the time 
with the Kanungo, because the Kanungo is a 
Behari and a Mohametan. I wonder whose tent 
that is?” 

This last was in reference to a large and 
comfortable marquee which had been pitched a 
little to the right of the sandy road along which 
we were now riding. In this remote country 
it was strange to see a tent at all, and the 
Collector rode up to the Patwari to try and 
learn from him who could be camping there. 
He came back to inform me that the Patwari 
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was still deaf, but that the Patwari’s servant 
said that it was the camp of Kari Babu. 

“Who's Kari Babu?” I inquired. 

“He’s a local zemindar,’ said the Collector. 
“Known as a very bad lot. He oppresses his 
tenants more than most of them. My idea is 
that he’s probably in collusion with the Patwari 
to try and cheat us in some way. It seems that 
he’s only just arrived, nominally to do some 
shooting. The fact probably is that he heard 
that we were coming, just as the Patwari did, 
and hurried along too in order to watch and 
see if I found out anything.” 

The plot was thickening, though in what direc- 
tion I had not the faintest idea, nor would the 
Collector reveal his thoughts further. For some 
little time we rode on silently. The sun was 
blazing hot with that heat that spears you in the 
Spine, and there was no protection from it, since 
the country we were passing through was open, 
except for grass jungles now and then that grew 
up higher than an elephant. 

Altogether I was beginning to think that the 
delights of a Government estate were lessening 
and the monotony of the plains increasing, when 
we came upon one of those sights which, by their 
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great beauty, make one forget heat and toil, and 
quite make one wonder how it was one could have 
thought the plains dull or unbeautiful. We came 
upon it through some of that very high grass that 
I have mentioned—by a zigzag track trodden first 
of all perhaps by pigs or leopards, but used now by 
the scarcely more exacting Bengal peasant. It 
was a great pool with waters like polished ebony. 
They were so smooth and bright that not only 
were all the tall reeds mirrored in them, but one 
could see flickering there even so small a thing as 
the shadow of a pied kingfisher. The bird itself 
hung in the air quivering with that sharp, quick 
motion that a butterfly uses when it is caught in 
some invisible web. Only the kingfisher was not 
caught, but aiming to catch some fish that swam 
beside its shadow. The waters were so black that 
though it seemed as if one must be able to look to 
their very bottom, one could in fact see no deeper 
than into a mirror. On the marge of the pool 
there lay some tortoise-shells—big, empty shells. 
Some predatory beast or man had ripped the life 
out of them and left them lying there for time or 
the creatures that came down to drink to tread 
back into the mud out of which they came. Be- 
tween the reeds the tiniest birds fluttered up and 
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down, but silently. There was no noise at all by 
this pool, and perhaps that is why it had been 
given the name which one of the villagers with us 
told us it was called by—Dead Warriors’ Tarn. 
There was one watcher by it as we came up—a 
great lemon-coloured crocodile. Probably he had 
found his way there in flood-time from some far 
stream,and been left with the recession of the waters. 
He must have heard us approach, for in an instant 
he plopped from the edge of the reeds where he 
was sitting into the pool, leaving a black, sparkling 
wake. Then we saw the thing that, for me at any 
rate, marked out this pool from many other not dis- 
similar ones that I had seen before in rides through 
the jungle. It was a mass of purple coot that 
floated together.on the top of that shining sombre 
water, on the far side of the pool, hard by some 
water-lilies. 

I had noted in Bengal two effects of massed 
colour which could not, I thought, be surpassed 
anywhere in the world. The first was that not 
uncommon one produced by a flock of green 
parrots suddenly, on some alarm, leaving the 
shelter of trees together. As they burst into the 
open it is as though some rock of emerald had 
exploded and blown into a thousand dazzling, 
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screaming fragments. The second was a flight of 
silver plover wheeling into the sun, till even that 
Indian sun at midday seemed—1in the shadow of 
their wings—to grow pale and delicate as the 
moon,—as that moon one may see off the Cornish 
coast shining on pilchards as they are hauled up to 
the surface in the big seine. Both these sights I 
had seen, and thought well-nigh unsurpassable. 
But as I looked out across Dead Warriors’ Tarn, it 
seemed to me that these purple coots floating on 
that black shining water, near the water-lilies, 
were still more beautiful. I do not know how 
anyone could have miscalled these lustrous birds 
purple. As well call our English kingfisher purple. 
Opal is nearer the colour; and opals all crowded 
together in that dark cave in the mountain, when 
the magic lamp ht them up for Aladdin, were 
what they looked like. And then—as something 
made them aware of us—they became winged 
opals, and whirred above the reeds, and in a 
moment were lost in the jungle beyond. For that 
moment, as one’s eyes followed the amazing irides- 
cence, the name—Dead Warriors’ Tarn—seemed 
not quite suited to the pool. Jewels have been 
found that were buried with dead warriors, but 
never living jewels. I tried to find out through 
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the Collector if there was any legend connected 
with the pool, but the villagers’ store of informa- 
tion had given out. It was called Dead Warriors’ 
Tarn—that was all he knew; nor do I suppose 
that the average English agricultural labourer 
who could tell one, say, that a given field was 
called The Outpost or Poison Mead, would be able 
to go much further in clearing up origins. The 
name and the pool might alike be old or new. 
Mostly we think of things in India as very old, but 
the illusion of age is also very easily created there. 
A river that seems to have flowed in its channel 
for a thousand years is known to have arrived per- 
haps yesterday ; and where a desert of sand is seen 
to-day, yesterday and it may be for a thousand 
years before a river ran through ploughed land. 
We rode on from here along more plain land, 
only stopping at one or two little villages where 
the Collector thought he might have a chance of 
gathering information from the peasants. He 
questioned many of them, but though there was 
nothing to suggest that they were giving precon- 
certed answers, I judged from his face that he was 
not finding out what he wanted. Altogether, we 
were, I think, a little cast down by the time we 
halted for lunch outside another village which 
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seemed to bound the estate on the west. Here, 
however, we were cheered a little by a communica- 
tion which reached us from the Sub-deputy-Col- 
lector. It was brought by a small towsel-headed 
boy,—nine pages of foolscap paper closely written 
in pencil, with marginal and foot notes added at 
random, and the Collector, after a glance at it, 
handed it to me. 

“You heard me tell him that I wanted nothing 
but the names of tenants and the extent of their 
land,” he said with a groan. “ Look at that and 
realise the aid we sometimes receive from our 
assistants !” 

It certainly was a curious document, and I wish 
now that I had kept possession of it, for the best 
bits I cannot remember. It took a diary form, and 
was to this effect— 


“9.3 a.m. Have got to this, the first village. The 
Kanungo is not yet arrived. This seems strange, since 
he has pony, and I not. 

“9.10 a.m. Very hot in this village. Still the Kan- 
ungo not arrived. I have set myself on ground and 
summoned villagers to come about me and tell me what 
size of village, what number of people, diseases, deaths, 
&e. I look in vain for Kanungo. 

“9.19 a.m. At last I espy pony in distance, and 
presently Kanungo arrive, very leisured. I say to him 
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I am here from 9.3 o'clock a.m. What would his 
Honour say if he knew that you have thus delayed 
yourself? Insolent reply of Kanungo, by which, how- 
ever, I disdain to be drawn in quarrel. Calmly I say 
to him to use chains at once as directed by his master 
the Collector and District Magistrate. 

“10.4 a.m. I further question the villagers, and learn 
that a cow has been taken not long since into the jungle. 
Chota bagh is suspected by leading inhabitants. I think 
they are poor people, and not much tillage done. Names 
as follows of those with whom I have spoken, but many 
absent in fields, others sick, &c. 

“10.13 am. What is Kanungo doing? This siub- 
ordinate official not visible from where I stand cross- 
examining older inhabitants on question relating to 
sanitary precautions, water-supplies, depth of well, 
social relations with surrounding villages, query inter- 
marriage, and other matters affecting rural amenities, 
I think it likely that he sits in shade of peepul trees, 
while others perform assiduous duties. Is this the way, 
I ask, to secure flattering commendations of his Honour 
the District Magistrate, only reserved for those showing 
keenness and perseverance throughout all transactions 
committed and guaranteed to their charge? Perhaps 
Kanungo will regret later contemptuous rejection of 
advices offered in friendly spirit. 

“10.43 am. Doves not uncommon on trees and 
nests of wild bee observed sporadically. Doubtless 
honey singularly fortuitous and acceptable diet in the 
event of failure as per annum of winter crop. I con- 
sider much of land suitable for buffalo, goat, &c. 
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10.59 a.m. Information this moment received from 
inadequately clothed urchin (see Government regulations 
re native dress) that Kanungo has already moved on to 


next village. Query work here properly done by said 
official ?” 


As I have mentioned, there were nine foolscap 
pages of this, all annotated in the fullest manner. 
Thus, “Others sick” would have a footnote, giving 
several names of diseases as suspected by, or symp- 
toms as related to, the indefatigable Sub-deputy- 
Collector. Against “Sanitary precautions” the 
single word “None” was to be in the margin. 
“Depth of well” had been stated in several 
different ways—eg., according to the belief of 
the villagers, according to the guess of the Sub- 
deputy-Collector after dropping stone in, according 
to actual measurements made with rope, which 
did not, however, reach to the bottom. His 
Honour was at liberty to take his choice from 
this mass of evidence or not bother about it, as 
he pleased. 

“It is very interesting,” I said, handing the 
manuscript back. ‘Do you often get reports like 
that ?” 

“ Fairly often,” said the Collector. “At present 
the Sub-deputy-Collector is slowly learning to be 
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methodical—only, his buoyancy gets the better 
of him. Of course, much of it is quite ingenious. 
Many of the officials wouldn’t have noticed the 
wild bees or the suitability of the land for 
buffaloes; nor would it have occurred to them, 
in their wildest dreams, to have gone into the 
question of inter-marriage. Still, when one has 
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to read reams of that 





“Quite so,” I said. “Does the Kanungo send in 
a report too ?” 

“Qh, he'll probably just put down the figures 
I asked for, and not bother about anything 
else.” 

“Not even the Sub- deputy - Collector’s re- 
proaches ?” 

“Not he,” said the Collector. 

A few minutes later we were in the saddle 
again. We had, before resting for lunch, traversed 
a good half of the Government estate without 
coming upon what appeared—according to the 
estate books—to be the best land, from an agri- 
cultural point of view, upon the property; and 
it was on finding this land that the Collector was 
now bent. The Patwari, re-summoned to his 
presence, appeared to be deprived not only of the 
use of his hearing but also of the use of his under- 
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standing. The Collector would point on an old 
map of the estate he had with him to the land 
he desired to inspect, and then by gesticulations 
desire the Patwari to lead us to it. The Patwari 
would either smile amiably and shake his head, 
or he would wave his hand in some clearly im- 
possible direction. In the end the Collector 
decided that he would have to find the place 
he wanted for himself, the Patwari accompanying 
but not guiding. I secretly applauded this resol- 
ution, because the land the Collector wanted to 
find seemed to lie pretty close to the peacock 
jungle, and I thought there might be a chance 
of entering it after all. I really think, upon 
looking back, that the Patwari, seeing the Col- 
lector’s decision, might have had the decency to 
know that he was done for, and therefore it was 
not worth while to delay us further. (He must 
have felt that he was a lost soul.) But not he. 
For the rest of that afternoon he delayed things 
as much as he could. First of all, it appeared 
that during lunch-time his pony had been sent 
off home—for reasons not explained. We were 
left to infer—from the mere fact—that it would 
not be decent to expect the Patwari on foot to 
accompany us further. The Collector failed to 
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make that decent inference, and invited the 
Patwari not only to step out on foot but to 
step out smartly. With the sigh of a martyr 
the Patwari started, but at what a pace! Cer- 
tainly it was hot, but mutes at funerals go 
quicker than the Patwari went. He went so 
slowly and tailed off so much, that twice, at 
least, the cavalcade had to stop altogether and 
wait for him lest he should turn off into some 
piece of jungle and disappear. After the third 
stop the Collector gave him the post of honour 
in the van, where—such was his tottering gait, 
such his need to stop at every uninviting pool 
to lave his head and drink—he moved me to 
compassion. I am afraid my compassion was 
not what he wanted. It was the Collector’s that 
he was playing for in vain. For the truth is, 
that when in the end we came to that good 
land we were in search of, we found that— 
contrary to the statements in the Patwari’s 
books as filled in by himself — it supported 
quite a large number of tenants. And they, alas 
for the Patwari! were traitors, and explained 
matters fully to the Collector. It seemed that 
this land, which Government supposed itself to 
be letting at something like half a rupee per 
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biga, was actually being let to them at three 
rupees; and this rent they were paying, not to 
Government at all, but to Kari Babu. That 
desperate old villain, the Patwari, was in the 
meanwhile drawing a double salary, — one for 
looking after the estate for Government, the 
other for allowing the zemindar to let to these 
peasants—as though it were his own property, 
and at six times the proper price—the best land 
on the Government estate. I believe that later 
the Patwari brought up the plea that this in- 
genious arrangement was of recent date, and 
had not brought in much to him; but on the 
other hand the Collector found out that, before 
the zemindar had come in as patron, the Patwari 
had rented this rich land to his own brother for 
grazing purposes ati a nominal cost, on condition 
that the brother kept the Patwari’s buffaloes 
upon it. 

The main facts were cleared up in a very 
few minutes, after which the Collector sum- 
moned the tenants about him in a circle, and, 
with the Patwari at his right hand, explained 
shortly and hotly the rights of the case, and 
the incredible wrongs wrought by the Patwari 
and the Babu. Even during this painful har- 
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angue, while his Izzet—or reputation—in that 
region was being made of no account, the Pat- 
wari, with a fortitude worthy of a better man, 
retained his semblance of deafness, and bent 
forward with a humbly approving smile, as 
though the Collector were speaking his own 
thoughts, only with a greater eloquence. But 
something — probably the thought that if the 
Collector became too violent he would really im- 
press these peasants with the belief that they 
need no longer, after his Honour’s departure, go 
on paying himself or the Babu the Government 
rent, as they had done before—did at one point 
shake him. Just for a moment he lost his deaf- 
ness and burst into respectful protest against the 
Collector’s last sentence. I fancy the epithets 
used by the Collector to describe his conduct 
were considered needlessly unkind. It was the 
Collector’s chance, and he took it. The words 
spoken by the Patwari did not reach his ears, 
and in the peroration with which he wound up 
his account of the Patwari’s stewardship no 
word that could be construed into appreciation, 
or even tender-heartedness, was heard. I think 
the Patwari would gladly have sold what re- 
mained of his Izzet for an anna. I think, too, 
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he would willingly have had his pony there to 
bear him home from a scene which had undeni- 
ably shaken him. 

Justice was done, and there was still half an 
hour before dusk would fall. And the peacock 
jungle was very close. I pointed this out to 
the Collector, and since there was no chance of 
catching the Babu that day and explaining to 
him also that ingenuity does not excuse crime, 
we decided to have a try for the peafowl. A 
very few minutes later we were swaying along, 
guns in hand, on the pad of our elephant. I 
remember that we crossed into the jungle by a 
slimy river, which reminded me of nothing so 
much as the Regent’s Park Canal where it runs 
oozily, hard by the Zoo—a river, moreover, 
which very nearly avenged the Patwari by 
swallowing us up. The mahout could not find 
a ford, and urged the elephant down into a grey 
odorous water that instantly began to close over 
him. We could hear the mud gulp under his 
feet, and had to draw our legs up out of the 
filthy stuff that lapped about his shoulders. For 
a second or two he could not make up his mind 
whether to sink or stir; then the great muscles 
in his forelegs swelled out at the water, and 
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of dog-rose and wild plum, and grassy hollows, 
and little shallow meres where water-birds were 
beginning to sleep. 

And the Collector began to say that it was 
no good going further. Already it was far too 
late for the peafowl. We shouldn’t be able to 
see them soon if we heard any, and we hadn’t 
heard any yet; after which, silently condemning 
the Patwari, we turned the elephant. As we 
turned, there came from the copse we had been 
about to enter a mocking and hideous sound— 
just the sort of sound the Patwari, if he had 
lived in that jungle, a wizard and diviner of 
thoughts, would have given vent to at just that 
moment. An immense sustained bray, followed 
by a flapping noise that grew fainter and fainter 
as the flapper receded into the jungle. It was 
the peacock ! 
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CHAPTER X. 
A TRAMP THROUGH THE JUNGLE. 


IT was in returning from camp that I took that 
solitary tramp which was so much shorter in point 
of fact than I intended it to be, so much longer 
in point of exertion. I had decided to take a 
long walk for some time past. There is nothing 
like a walk for getting a connected and detailed 
idea of the kind of country one is in, or for 
realising in a country like this some of the feelings 
of the man who lives there. The sun becomes a 
familiar thing instead of a stranger only admitted 
to one’s presence at ceremonial times for fear he 
should become intrusive and overwhelming. One 
gets the feel of the road under foot; one sees the 
slow changes of the soil; one comes upon the 
people not merely at their daily work, but at 
their daily rest. All these things I wanted to 
do. But their fulfilment necessitated an all day 
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walk, and so far I had not walked an hour to- 
gether in Bengal. The sun was very hot, and I 
hung back from a walk day after day. In the 
end I was spurred into it by a feeling of rivalry. 
The Civil Surgeon was the cause. 

A little time before, when our tents were pitched 
side by side in the same dak bungalow compound, 
Clothilde had found him sitting outside his tent 
in the sun, and had suggested that, our tent 
being in the shade, he should bring his chair 
across and join us till breakfast was ready. He 
said that he would be delighted, clapped his hands, 
and directed the instantly appearing bearer to 
transfer his chair from his tent to ours, the 
distance being about five yards. Clothilde was 
ironical in her apology for having suggested that 
he should himself bring his chair. 

“J forgot I was in India,’ she said, “and 
that I ought to have had your chair carried that 
enormous distance. Are you sure you can 
walk it?” 

The Doctor grinned. 

“Qne does get lazy,’ he said, “in that way. 
It’s a bad habit, of course. I can manage to walk 
to your tent, thank you. But really one does 
get out of the way of walking.” 
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“Why shouldn't English people ever walk in 
India?” asked Clothilde. 

“T incline to think they should,” said the 
Doctor, ‘sometimes. I intend to reform from 
this moment.” 

He wrote a note two days afterwards simply 
to announce that he had walked seven miles, 
and next time we met him he announced to 
Clothilde almost solemnly— 

“Yesterday I walked twenty miles. What do 
you think of that?” 

Clothilde said it was excellent, and I instantly 
decided that if the doctor, who had been years 
in India, could suddenly walk twenty miles with- 
out being any the worse for it, I, who had only 
been there a few months, could easily do the 
forty-four miles that separated our present camp 
from the station. There was one point I ought 
to have cross-examined the doctor upon, and that 
was how he managed for drink. I found out 
long afterwards that he had broken all the laws 
of tramping, and shown his own sagacity, by taking 
a man with him to carry refreshments. I never 
thought of that point at the time, and considered 
myself amply provident to take with me a pint 
flask of whisky and soda ready mixed and some 
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sandwiches. Fool, in that I did not remember 
that man is not a camel, whereas Bengal, for 
all practical purposes, is undoubtedly a desert. 
I felt assured I should have no difficulty in 
finding the road. It ran for the most part 
through a jungly country. Not so long before 
the Collector had shot a leopard in it only a 
hundred yards from the highway. But it was 
a recognisable road, and there were not so many 
of these that I should be likely to wander off it. 
John, when I communicated my intention to 
him, remonstrated at some length. He pointed 
out that I could go back by horse, by tonga, 
by elephant, and even by “terain”—any of which 
methods were preferable to going on one’s own 
legs. I fancy now that he thought he was 
going to be the man who was to carry the re- 
freshments, and when he realised that with well-nigh 
incredible imbecility I meant to travel by myself 
he resigned himself to my probable fate. Any- 
how he gave me a chota haziri of tea and a 
banana at six o'clock the next morning, and 
allowed me to start at half past six through a 
thick white mist that was almost cold. Nobody 
in the village was about, for the Bengali adapts 
himself to his climate, and until the sun has 
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dried up the dews of early morning, he will not 
go out and risk catching fever. Therefore, as I 
marched through the strageling street of mud 
huts thatched with grass, everything was silent, 
and the only dust that rose was the dust that I 
myself kicked up. <A mile outside the village 
I sat down to take the dust out of my boots, 
and also to have a drink. It was singular how 
the dust insinuated itself into one’s boots and 
one’s throat. I had been in the East some 
months now, but never before had I quite 
realised the power of the dust. In England 
we do not know what dust is—not even since 
the advent of the motor-car. “ Dust thou art,” 
“His enemies shall lick the dust,” “eating dust,” 
“shaking the dust from off one’s feet ”—these 
had seemed mere literary phrases to me. An 
hour on that road sufficed to show me they 
were truest realism, and to give me a new respect 
for dust. I had shaken it from off my feet twice, 
had licked and eaten quantities of it, could feel 
myself dust and little more from head to foot. 
Yet I had scarcely more than started the walk, 
and was only just beginning to meet the ordinary 
traffic of the road, men on foot and on ponies, 
men driving bullock-carts, and men driving cattle 
P 
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—the most potent dust-stirrers of all. I came 
out of a cloud half a mile long, caused by one 
of these droves, to find another drink necessary 
and also to find that there was very little of it 
left. I decided to husband what there was left, 
and to try if walking a little faster would answer 
the purposes of a drink. 

The road was shaded with trees, and ran through 
an agricultural country that was at this part 
mostly scorched stubble that lay a little below 
the road level. Here and there were patches of 
grey mud, which marked the places where ponds 
had been earlier in the year. There was no one 
at work in the fields, which looked, in consequence, 
rather desolate. Rain would have made all the 
difference to them. This desolate and neglected 
air, which a dry season always gives to this sort 
of countryside, is increased by the untidy aspect 
which the sides of a Bengal road always wear. 
That is due to the unsuitable method of keep- 
ing them. The road menders, who are employed 
to shovel earth on to the roadways, take it from 
the land immediately at the side of the road, 
without any method except what comes from 
being paid at so much per square foot. Survey 
men go round at intervals and measure the spaces 
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which have been dug the same season, or those 
they think have been dug the same season, the 
road menders not being averse now and then from 
enlarging old diggings in order to give them a new 
appearance, and thus earn good rupees at a mini- 
mum cost of labour. The net result of all this 
is that the sides of a Bengal highway present the 
appearance of having been fitted out with all 
shapes and sizes of shallow graves. Properly 
supervised, the digging would be continuous, thus 
forming a regular and useful ditch instead of a 
series of irregular and unpicturesque holes. 
Having in my mind’s eye presented the local 
authority with this idea free of charge, I felt 
entitled to finish my flask, which I did; there- 
after walking on steadily until I saw, a little off 
the road, the chimneys of a bungalow half buried 
in sand. There was a garden all round it, also 
silted up. Curiosity impelled me to go and 
inspect it, and I found that it was a deserted 
indigo factory. The machinery at the back was 
broken and rusted, and the vats were full of sand, 
which had drifted up also on to the verandah of 
the bungalow and through the broken shutters 
into the house. The garden still flourished in 
a rank way. Mangoes were in blossom, and the 
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jack fruits already formed. There was a high 
bank on which cannas grew. Some heavy flood 
had driven the sand down upon this place and 
finished what was perhaps already a dying 
industry. I did not stay long, but walked on for 
two or three miles in an increasing heat and with 
an increasing thirst; and then sat down under 
a peepul tree by the roadside and took out my 
watch. It was eleven o'clock; and, calculating 
from the last mile post, I had walked nearly 
eighteen miles and was consumed with a raging 
thirst. It appeared to me that the difficulties in 
the way of completing my journey were greater 
than I had thought, and it seemed high time to 
reckon up the chances. The facts presented them- 
selves in a distinctly unfavourable light. In four 
and a half of the coolest hours of the day I had 
walked some eighteen miles, got exceedingly hot, 
and consumed all the liquid I could hope for 
until I reached the station twenty-six miles 
distant. It was still early, however, and would 
not be dark until seven, so that, though I should 
certainly lose myself if I went on walking after 
dark, I still had eight hours of daylight in which 
to do twenty-six miles. It sounds ample time for 
anyone who can walk at all. I was not in any 
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way exhausted, and my feet—though walking on a 
fine dust that penetrated one’s socks was beginning 
to make them painful — would probably last the 
distance. But already I had a thirst such as I 
had hardly deemed possible in this world. It was 
so violent that I felt that if I walked on for 
another hour or two, in the heat, it would pass 
all contemplation. Supposing I did do another 
few miles, they would count as nothing against 
the thirst that would then consume me. 

I put aside for a moment the question of walk- 
ing on straight away, and considered that of rest- 
ing where I was until the cool of the afternoon— 
say, till three o’clock. It would still be hot then, 
but becoming cool. If I lay at full length under 
the peepul till then, I might endure my thirst. 
It would be an unpleasant experience, but it could 
be endured. The point was—how much better 
off should I be? At three o’clock I should still 
be as far from water as ever, and, with my morally 
vanquished thirst ready to renew the struggle 
at any moment, faced with the necessity of accom- 
plishing twenty-six miles in four hours. Usually 
on a walk I am singularly hopeful and can, in 
theory, do five miles an hour steadily for hours, 
In practice the pace may be reduced to four miles 
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or even less; but then on an ordinary walk it 
doesn’t matter. I merely rearrange my plans, 
Here I could not risk rearranging them. If I 
could have spoken Bengali, or if I had possessed 
the reckless spirit of an explorer, it would have 
been different. In the first case I could have 
stopped at the next village and required of the 
first villager I met to boil water for me, which 
when cool would be fit to drink. In the second 
case, I should heedlessly have swallowed the 
water—which by signs I should make the same 
villager see that I wanted—without caring whether 
it were taken from the nearest ditch or washing 
pool, and never thinking of its germs of cholera 
or typhoid. But I have confessed that I have 
not the spirit of a pioneer, and the prospect of 
getting even dysentery from such a casual draught 
struck me as singularly unpleasant. Yet it was 
certain that I could not wait where I was until 
the afternoon and reach the station before dark. 
It was almost equally certain that if I got belated 
and lost I should not be able to persuade or com- 
mandeer a villager to guide me the rest of the 
way. Everybody knows how much the earlier 
travellers were helped on their way by the 
language of gesture; but everybody also knows 
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who has ever tried how little that language con- 
veys to the more modern savage. I could fore- 
see the sort of scene—myself with parched throat 
shouting hoarsely and gesticulating wildly to a 
Bengali peasant, and him, after a few prelimin- 
aries of exasperating stupidity, pretending to be 
deaf or dumb or taken with a fever—anything to 
get rid of a sahib probably mad and undoubtedly 
a nuisance. 

There remained two lines of action open to me. 
One was to wait for the cool of the afternoon 
and then to return to where I had started from. 
This would give me only eighteen miles to do 
instead of twenty-six, and I should find a dak 
bungalow at the end and perhaps an English 
friend. The walk would be feasible before dark. 
Only thirst had not altogether destroyed my pride. 
I thought of John. John had from the first 
regarded me as mad to take the walk. I had 
rather jauntily given John to understand that 
the walk would be nothing—nothing whatever. 
If I went back to my starting-point John would 
know that I had failed. And I did not care to 
face John possessed of that knowledge. He 
would be as respectful as ever. If he referred 
to the matter it would be delicately, though his 
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imperfect English would make delicacy difficult. 
That would not matter. It was his face that 
would worry me. Meek as it looked, it could 
be an expressive face, and I knew that I should 
gee expressions upon it such as would irritate me 
intensely. I could not return... . 

The alternative was to make for the nearest 
railway station and take the train from there. 
Such a solution sounds simple. Where—it might 
be asked,—if I had only to walk from a road to 
a railway station, did the jungle come in? It 
came in at precisely this point when I decided 
that the railway station was the place for me. 
For it lay between me and the railway station, 
and I could see the jungle quite plainly though 
I could not see the railway station, nor did I 
know where the latter was. All that I did know 
about it was that it must be somewhere to the 
south of the road. On a map the evening before 
I had seen the little branch line marked, and 
had not thought twice about it, or about bringing 
the map. All I could remember now was that 
its first station had struck me as being about 
half way between my starting-point and my 
goal, and that the line ran a few miles (but 
whether as few as two or as many as ten I had 
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not the least idea) south of the road. Pardon, I 
remembered a third thing in connection with it, 
and that was that a train went through in the 
morning. Somebody had said something about 
it. Could that something have been that the 
train started at eleven o'clock? If so, it would 
reach the somewhere-about-half-way station at 
noon. If I could catch the train my troubles 
were at an end. 

I started at once, sand in my boots, dust in my 
throat, doubts in my head—doubts as to whether 
that railway station were ahead of me or behind, 
as to what time the train really reached it, as 
to how many miles intervened between the road 
I was on and whatever part of the line I should 
happen to strike. These doubts recapitulated 
themselves ad nauseam as I went, crossing a hot 
stretch of stubble to get at the jungle that lay 
beyond. It was a grass jungle as I was glad to 
see, and not very high grass at that, so that I 
could look into it for some distance. Some 
jungles are absolutely impassable if you do not 
know the track, but this was not so. Yet on 
its very edge I had cause to dislike it. A pig 
appeared. Now a domesticated pig is a harmless 
animal enough, and so is a wild pig under certain 
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circumstances. Hitherto I had mostly seen wild 
pigs from the back of an elephant. They had 
bolted at a great pace. But I was not on an 
elephant now, and anecdotes occurred to me— 
anecdotes which proved how unpleasant an 
animal the wild pig of Bengal can be. It is 
indeed the only one—with the exception of the 
man-eating tiger—that will attack a human being 
on sight and without molestation, and it is one of 
the few that will not abandon its victim till it 
has chewed him thoroughly all over. The pig’s 
victim under these circumstances is unrecognis- 
able, and for a moment or two I mentally gazed 
at my unrecognisable body as it would be when 
the pig I was looking at—the pig who was scru- 
tinising me—should have departed satisfied. I 
glanced about for a tree which if I were menaced 
I could climb, but there was no tree; only grass and 
stubble. Then I looked for the pig’s tail. I had 
read somewhere that the only difference between 
the wild and domestic pig of Bengal is that the 
former carries his tail straight whereas the latter 
curls it. If this pig’s tail was curled, all was 
still well. The pig had his head to me and I 
could not see his tail. So I stood and he stood 
for a couple of minutes, each regarding the other 
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suspiciously, and then with a slight snort he 
turned his back on me and plunged into the 
grass. The tail that vanished with him seemed 
curly. Still I preferred to enter the jungle by 
another route, some distance to the right, and 
was thankful that no more pigs presented them- 
selves to my view. The commoner creatures of 
the jungle did. It would be difficult to go 
through a piece of jungle in this part without 
seeing most of them. Mongooses, long and grey, 
peeped out and crept silently back; jackals 
pricked up their ears and sneaked off; a couple 
of jungle fowls whizzed out, and a hare startled 
itself and me by crossing suddenly just ahead of 
me. And then, as I was beginning to feel that 
pigs, considering their numbers in the district, 
must by all the laws of rotation be showing 
again shortly, I came out of the jungle and on 
to the railway line. I was very glad of that. I 
had had enough of it though. It had not been 
an extensive jungle. Pulling out my watch I 
found the time to be 11.50, so that I had been 
in the grass less than an hour, but it had been 
an uncomfortable jungle, and I was glad to be 
out of it. Once on the line, I decided, after a 
glance either way, to go forward rather than back ; 
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and I started to run. Sleepers do not form a 
good track for anything but trains, and I[ stopped 
running at the end of a few minutes and began to 
have the feeling that the station probably lay 
the other way, and that in any case the train 
had passed long since, and that in any further 
case it did not matter now if I walked quickly 
or not. For, if the train had passed it did not 
much matter what I did; and if it had not 
passed, I vowed that it should not do so without 
picking me up. Again I was in luck, for, having 
ceased to care where the station was, I came 
upon it round a curve of the line some half 
mile farther on, and walking straight into the 
booking-office discovered from the Babu there 
that the train was not due for another half hour. 
So restored was I by this news that I felt I 
could have walked on for another hour without 
a drink; but I went and sat down on the edge 
of the station-well instead. I could look at the 
water in it, even if I could not drink it. 

It was a very tiny station, consisting of a single 
platiorm, the well—a deep well with a stone rim to 
it,—a bench and a booking office. It appeared 
that it was a depot for jute, which was extensively 
grown in the neighbourhood. Great bales of the 
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stuff were lying in a shed the other side of the line, 
and half a dozen coolies were leisurely shifting it 
from the shed to the platform. It was going on 
by my train, as possibly were the half dozen men 
who occupied the station bench,—possibly, because 
stations now in Bengal are favourite lounging 
places, and in any case natives sometimes assemble 
there a day before their train goes. Time in 
Bengal has not the value we place upon it; 
whereas to be at the station is a pleasant thing. 
There are other passengers waiting, to exchange 
news with, and every few hours when a train comes 
in there is that bustle which a true Bengali loves 
to watch but not to take part in. In the mean- 
time, the sun is there as everywhere else, making 
life in the open feasible. It is as casy to fill the 
lota—the little brass pot that every Bengali carries 
—at the station well as at any other; and if rice 
has to be cooked, it can be cooked on any land 
adjoining, since a handful of charcoal and a hole in 
the ground is all that is required. Sleep can be 
had equally easily. Any square foot of earth is 
bed enough for the Bengali, and for ablutions he 
can go to the nearest tank. Children love to come 
and play on the platform as in England, only they 
play far more gravely and are less burdened with 
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clothes. Three came while I was there—a small 
maiden of perhaps nine years—slim and graceful 
in a sari of the most vivid emerald green— 
accompanied by two small boys. The smaller of 
the two reached just up to his sister’s lap. This 
was convenient, because in her lap, daintily held 
up, she had a mess of rice into which the small 
boys could stick their brown greasy paws till they 
had kneaded a portion into a round slab suitable 
to being rammed into their mouths. They swelled 
visibly during the half hour I sat on the edge of 
the well—their waists did, I mean—and their eyes 
seemed to grow larger too. Perhaps they had 
never seen so dusty a Sahib before. 

The train arrived at last and I found a planter 
in it who gave me a drink, and so I arrived safely 
at the city, whence I had only a two miles walk to 
the Collector’s bungalow. I did not pretend that 
I had walked the whole distance—not even to 
John,—but rather allowed the twenty miles was 
really almost enough for a walk in Bengal, if one 
was not in training, though the twenty miles had 
been most enjoyable. John accepted this state- 
ment with reserve, and I am ready to go further 
now and admit that twenty miles is almost more 
than enough if the drinks run out, for there is no 
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means of obtaining water that is safe to drink in 
that part of Bengal. Some day twenty miles will 
be the mere nothing I had tried to persuade John 
they were, but that will only be when the Bengali 
peasant has learnt that boiled water is a necessity 
for a man who desires to live his natural span, and 
that tea—the tea that is grown almost next door 
to him—is the most economic drink in the world. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MEET—AND THE PARTING. 


ALL pleasant things come to an end—in accord- 
ance with which truism Clothilde and I found 
ourselves, not long after my walk back to the station, 
within a too easily measurable distance of leaving 
Bengal. Several novel and interesting experi- 
ences still awaited us, but the chronicle of them all 
cannot be told. I would lke, however, to say a 
few words about the archery match which the Col- 
lector got up at a village we passed through during 
one of our last rides. It was an impromptu affair, 
and proved—if it proved anything—the old truth 
that “the best laid plans of mice and men gang aft 
agley.” Particularly in Bengal. A few months 
previously the English Superintendent of Police 
for the district had hit on what seemed at the 
time the exceedingly well laid plan of arming the 
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chokidars—these being the village watchmen who 
act the part of rural police—with bows and arrows, 
in order that they might, thus armed, more easily 
intimidate and keep in check the very bold dacoits 
who were becoming a pest in the north-western 
portion of the district. Before this, the chokidars 
had gone unarmed, save with staves, which seemed 
hardly to count against a determined dacoit. 
What used to happen was either that the dacoits 
fled before the chokidars got near enough to apply 
their staves to their backs, or—far more often— 
that the dacoits stood firm, and having possessed 
themselves of the chokidars’ staves, applied them 
to the backs of the chokidars. A change seemed 
needed, and the bows and arrows, without being 
necessarily lethal weapons, offered a chance, the 
Superintendent thought, of levelling things up. 
They could be used by the chokidars from a safe 
distance, timid chokidars even firing as they re- 
treated like the Parthians of old; or—and this 
was what the Superintendent considered the real 
value of the new arm—they need not be used at 
all, the mere knowledge that the chokidars carried 
them, and might at a pinch use them, being 
sufficient to keep the dacoits in check. We had 
several times taken notice of the newly armed 
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chokidars, who looked very neat and warlike, with 
their short bent bow in one hand and a quiver 
full of arrows on their back; and, though dacoities 
had by no means ceased since their introduction, 
the Collector was perfectly ready to believe that 
they served a useful purpose. Jt was with a view 
to giving the men a pride in their weapons, and at 
the same time an official acknowledgment of the 
novelty, that he instituted the archery match at 
this village. The village had a police station in it, 
aud the day we were there some thirty chokidars 
had come in to answer the roll-call and make their 
usual fortnightly reports. They were informed 
than an archery competition was about to be held, 
and that the man most successful in shooting two 
rounds against a mark, which would be presently 
set up in the police compound, would receive a 
prize in rupees from his Honour the District 
Magistrate. 

The Bengali sub-inspector who was in charge 
of the station made this announcement on the 
Collector’s behalf, and, though one of the large 
heavy sort that suffer much from the heat, super- 
vised, with the greatest zeal, the setting up of the 
seven-foot stout-stemmed banana-stump which was 
to serve as the mark, In height the stump ex- 
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ceeded a genuine dacoit, and it really was not 
very much thinner. The competitors were to 
shoot from a spot twelve paces distant. Neither 
the Collector nor I were toxiphilists, but what 
with hazy recollections of the achievements of 
Locksley in Ivanhoe, and an intuitive perception 
that the distance between the mark and the 
marksmen would be brief even for a pea-shooter, 
we unanimously demurred to the twelve paces, 
pointing out to the sub-inspector that shooting 
over such a short space would make the com- 
petition nugatory, every marksman being morally 
certain to hit the banana tree every time. The 
sub-inspector, however, shook his head doubtfully, 
and having excused himself while he went across 
to consult the group of chokidars, came back to 
say that with his Honour’s permission the men 
would prefer not to shoot over a longer range, 
some of them not having had much practice 
lately with their weapons. “Very well,” said 
the Collector, “they know best what they can 
do. I should have thought they would all be 
winners at that distance.” 

“Some of them are worse than others,” said 
the sub-inspector shrewdly. 

“ Right, let them begin,” answered the Collector, 
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whereupon the sub-inspector called across to the 
chokidars that they should proceed in order— 
each man shooting his two arrows at the banana 
tree and then making way for the next. Any- 
thing less approaching enthusiasm for a match 
could hardly have been shown. Indeed, a distinct 
gloom seemed to have fallen upon the thirty 
chokidars, and the first candidate who took up 
his position did so with obvious reluctance and 
almost under compulsion. Even when he had 
taken it up, he passed quite a little time putting 
his first arrow to the string, and during that 
time I noticed that the other chokidars withdrew 
some way behind him as though to give him 
every fair chance. We had stationed ourselves 
half-way between the firing ground and the 
target, but a good bit to the right, so that we 
could see clearly, yet not by any probability be 
within range of stray arrows, The sub-inspector 
was with us; only with proper respect he had 
stationed himself slightly in our rear. I saw, as 
soon as the first chokidar had fired, that the 
sub-inspector’s respect was not untempered with 
prudence. That preliminary arrow, which had 
taken so long in fitting, buzzed, as soon as the 
chokidar let go the string, slowly into the air, 
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turning somersaults as it went, and fell point 
downwards in the grass at some fifteen paces 
from the archer, and at right angles to the correct 
line of fire. His second arrow, which in an access 
of nervousness, it seemed, he managed to fit and 
discharge in one and the same movement, whizzed 
straight into the air above his head, and would 
have transfixed him as it returned point down- 
wards save that he gave a sudden backward leap 
that carried him out of the zone of danger. 
“Good heavens,” said the Collector, and the sub- 
inspector called out something anxious in Bengali 
which I did not understand. The group of choki- 
dars had opened to receive the discomfited candi- 
date, and another was coming nervously forward 
according to instructions. 

“Stop him!” called the Collector, and the 
sub-inspector held up his hand to signify to the 
new-comer that he was to pause a moment. 
“Now then, sub-inspector, is this man _ safer 
than the last?” 

“T think so, your Honour,” said the sub- 
inspector hoarsely. 

“ Are you sure?” demanded the Collector. 

“T have said to him to come,” said the sub- 
inspector, “because he have a Santhal bow, 
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which is better bow than others. I think him 
to shoot more straight.” 

The possession of a Santhal bow certainly 
appeared to improve the archery, for this com- 
petitor’s arrows maintained a fairly straight 
and even flight, so far as they went, which was 
some seven and eight paces respectively. He 
retired amid applause from us, and was followed 
by half-a-dozen not inferior marksmen, one of 
whom actually fixed the point of his first arrow 
in the banana stump—though his second was 
pretty wide, while another got his first shaft 
broadside across it, and his second very neatly 
at its foot. Both these men were, it appeared, 
moderately proud possessors of Santhal bows, but 
the archers that followed were not, and the 
knowledge that they were handicapped with 
home-made weapons affected not only their 
shooting but their nerves. It was hardly a 
question with them of hitting—or even of 
aiming at the target: all that they sought to 
do was to discharge their arrows from their bows 
with the least possible risk to their own persons. 
As a result the arrows flew in all sorts of un- 
expected directions. One dashed the enormous 
distance of forty yards and almost transfixed our 
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syce, who was watching from what he considered 
an absolutely safe spot. Another went straight 
from the bow-string into the ground, between the 
two bare feet of the chokidar. Rectangular shots 
were frequent, and so were skyward ones. But 
the most surprising and perilous of all was one 
in which the arrow sped backward from the 
string over the archer’s shoulder and between a 
row of bobbing heads that were all literally 
missed by hairsbreadths. I cannot think now 
how this shot was accomplished. I remember 
seeing the man fiddling with the string of his 
bow in a timid way, but the actual discharge 
was an instantaneous affair, and nobody realised 
the portent until it was all over. Though it is 
not good to show fear before a Bengali even if 
you feel it, the Collector and I felt justified in 
shifting our ground several paces farther to the 
right, and I would very gladly have had the 
portly sub-inspector in front of me. However, 
in the end, the thirty shot off their arrows 
without loss of life; and then the only two 
who had touched the banana stump shot off the 
tie, when one of them managed to hit it again 
(I believe he shut both eyes), and so won the 
Collector’s prize. After that, we examined the 
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bows and arrows. Few of them seemed con- 
structed to afford first-class shooting. The 
Santhal bows had some little spring to them, 
and I hit the banana tree myself with a trial 
shot from one of them. Still, I am bound to 
confess that I also picked out what looked, to 
a tyro in the sport, the only possible arrow, and 
I did not risk my reputation with a second 
shot. The rest of the arrows were an extra- 
ordinary assortment, some with one feather to 
them, some with half a feather, some with none. 
They seemed to have been slept on and used as 
hoes and cattle goads, and many of them curved 
more than the bows, which were just sticks 
with strings to them. The chokidars watched 
our examination of their weapons with a gloomy 
expectancy as though they hoped against hope 
that the Collector might put an end to their 
trials by ordering the destruction of weapons so 
repugnant to their owners. The Collector ad- 
mitted that he wasn’t at all sure that they 
wouldn't be happier without them. 

“The only question is,’ he went on, “do the 
wretched things have any effect upon the 
dacoits ?” | 

“Well,” I said, “the dacoits can’t of course 
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suppose that the chokidars could ever hit them 
if they aimed at them—not at least if they’ve 
ever seen a chokidar firing. On the other hand, 
they might be afraid of arrows shot casually into 
the dark.” | 

“What I’m afraid of,’ said the Collector, “is 
that the chokidars will become so fearful of 
shooting their own feet or heads off that their 
nerves will go to pieces, and the dacoits will 
realise it. However, I suppose they will have 
to give the bows a good trial.” 

He therefore delivered a short speech, urging 
all chokidars to get hold of Santhal bows and 
feathered arrows, and to practise with them at 
intervals. The match had shown, he said, that 
under these conditions the chokidar had every 
chance of hitting an object of some magnitude 
at twelve paces, and if dacoits realised that all 
chokidars were archers up to this standard, they 
would undoubtedly grow to fear them. But this 
end could only be accomplished if the chokidars 
persevered, and at the same time bore in mind 
that the person who had to fear an arrow was 
not the good man aiming it but the bad man at 
whom it was aimed. 

The chokidars listened attentively, but went 
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off without the gloom having perceptibly lifted 
from their faces. 

It was the very next day that race week began 
in the station. Most Bengal stations have their 
race meets, and if some of the ancient grandeur 
has departed from them, and old Anglo-Indians 
shake their heads to think how little the present 
generation knows of those good old days, at least 
a fair proportion of the spirit survives. Meets 
were instituted originally for rallying the Euro- 
peans of a district once or twice a- year, and 
still, when a meet is announced, planters come 
in from the outlying parts, and guests are invited 
even from such remote places as Calcutta, and 
tents are put up in the compounds to receive 
them, and there are balls and sports and tourna- 
ments and cricket matches and hunting and polo 
and racing pressing one on top of the other during 
seven days of crowded existence. Our week 
opened with a cricket match— Englishmen v. 
Bengalis — on an improvised pitch under a 
roasting sun. The Bengalis played with bare 
feet and legs—a fact that could not at first but 
trouble a swift bowler with a soft heart. Not 
that there was any real need to be troubled. 
The balls got up so much that the batsmen were 
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absolutely safe to the waist anyhow, and it was 
the remainder of the Bengalis’ persons—and ours 
—that needed padding. We beat them, one or 
two bats of forty years ago remembering their 
ancient prowess at the psychological moment 
and giving the Bengalis in the long field some- 
thing to scamper for. [I found fielding with 
the sun in my back the deadly thing, but one 
is wrought up to a high pitch of endurance 
during race week, and having been point for the 
greater part of the day, I found no difficulty in 
dancing as a lama at a fancy dress ball for most 
of the night and early morning. At 5.30 AM. 
the more ardent spirits went out to hunt the jackal, 
but hounds, which lacked training, were at fault 
throughout, and the only real sport that was ob- 
tained was when they got upon the scent of a 
dhobie’s donkey. This, after giving an excellent 
run, turned on his pursuers with teeth and forefeet 
and got rather the better of his encounter with 
the pack. The lawn tennis tournament opened 
the same morning, the badminton and _ the 
billiards in the afternoon. The polo match was 
declared off owing to the iron state of the 
ground... . This is the programme of the 
first thirty-six hours, and I have not included 
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the Collector’s garden- party, at which, as our 
local reporter said, “a very pleasant afternoon 
was passed, helped by the clock golf and 
tennis.” JI think the pace grew hotter during 
the succeeding days. There were more jackal 
hunts, and a children’s party, more dances, at 
one of which “youth and beauty chased the dying 
hours” (local correspondent again) until it was 
discovered the dawn had broken; amateur theatri- 
cals, a concert, and a Gymkhana. This last was, 
I gathered from old planters, the clearest sign 
of the decline and fall of race week. In the 
old days there would have been real races— 
with jockeys from Calcutta and betting that 
could be called betting—instead of such frivolous 
competitions as trotting for mixed pairs holding 
a handkerchief between them, cigarette and 
umbrella races, horseback tournaments, and so 
forth. Still, youth and beauty amused itself 
well enough as it was; and the only contre- 
temps that occurred (if one excepts the giving 
out of the station soda-water for the dreadful 
period of twenty-four hours) was due to an 
attack, or rather to a series of attacks, delivered 
upon merrymakers by the wild bees that 
lived in the treetops along the road going to 
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the club. Wild bees are often dangerous in 
India; most so perhaps in the jungle. But 
station bees are not very much safer if they 
live as these did on a frequented road and 
issue forth to do battle at a time when that 
road is particularly thronged. The Civil Surgeon 
was the first to sustain their attack, as he drove 
under their trees in his tumtum. Probably a 
kite had stirred them up just before he passed, 
but bees are undiscerning creatures when revenge 
is being sought. They selected the Civil Surgeon 
as a suitable sacrifice, and began with his pony, 
upon which a swarm of scouts settled. With 
heroic self-possession, the doctor and his syce 
descended and unharnessed the pony, which 
made off and was recovered some hours later 
from a pond in which it had immersed itself 
five miles up the road. Meanwhile the bees 
contented themselves with the pony’s rescuers, 
who fled on foot in a _ black cloud to the 
surgery. The doctor emerged from it ’with 
one side of his face badly stung and swollen, to 
find other patients whom the bees had met 
farther along the road hurrying up to claim his 
assistance. One elderly planter who had driven 
into the swarm was instantly run away with 
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and had his cart smashed and his horse killed. 
What the Civil Surgeon resented was not so 
much his stings as these calls upon his time 
during race week. After the meet was over, he 
expected, he said, to be pretty busy, but not 
during it. I think he was pretty busy both 
during and after it. One can understand that. 
Bengal’s coldest weather is not a season when 
incessant exertion and excitement can be main- 
tained over a week without some one collapsing. 
I imagine the good old days must have pro- 
vided even harder work for what doctors were 
to be had then. Think of the whole-heartedness 
with which they took their pleasure. Their 
soda did not give out for the simple reason that it 
had never come in. Those ancient stalwarts 
drank port and stout and hunted and shot in the 
full sun in the grey top hats of sporting England. 
Great sportsmen and pro-Consols they were, 
respected by the natives and even beloved, 
though they ruled high-handedly and were 
incapable of tolerating unrest. No conspiracies 
were hatched in their days except the Mutiny ; 
no attempts were made with bombs and leading 
articles to shorten their careers. Yet, in pro- 
portion, their lives were very brief. The days 
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may have been very good, but there must have 
been much waste of priceless material, even so 
much as to justify the milder methods pursued 
by this less-glorious generation. 

Well, the meet came to an end, and for us 
the parting came two days later. Already the 
ladies of the station had retired from the heat 
and glitter of the Club to the repose of their 
cool and shuttered rooms. The polished guests 
from Calcutta had taken train back to that 
Metropolis, protesting that they had had an 
excellent time in the Mofussil. The planters 
had driven off into the jungle whence they 
came, to inhabit once more the great desolate 
decaying bungalows that stand on the hills of 
sand which were thrown up so that they need 
not live on the plains, but could dwell well 
above the banked-in lake, lined with ornamental 
trees among which the porcupines have their 
holes, above the stone vats and the hot thatched 
village and the long fields of indigo. The 
assistant police officers had ridden away to raid 
dacoits on the frontier. The assistant engineers 
had trolleyed off to see that the lines were 
well laid that joined the jungles with the 
civilised world, the changeless people with the 
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ever-changing, the twelfth with the twentieth 
century. 

We who had no business in India at all had 
farther to go than any of them—pback to 
England, in fact, by way of Ceylon—and took 
a little longer than they to pack and take our 
leave. There were ceremonial party calls to 
be paid by Clothilde and ceremonial parting 
tips to be paid by me. The cook and the mali 
and one of the kitmatghars came to us with 
slips of paper on which glowing testimonials of 
their respective characters had been written (by 
a professional letter- writer in the bazaar), and 
asked us to sign our names below. We signed 
the cook’s gladly, but the others were somewhat 
outside our sphere, besides being untrue, and 
the Collector’s wife said that if we signed them 
we should only promote swell-headedness, and 
the men would give her the notice she intended 
shortly to give them. So we refrained and gave 
John a character instead. He wanted us in the 
first instance to sign a eulogy which he had 
himself somewhat laboriously drawn up. It 
was too Johnsonian for me to venture to put 
my name to, and I persuaded him to put up 
with a briefer, and I venture to think snappier, 
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description of his merits. Afterwards he brought 
Clothilde a long strip of the thin blue paper 
they use in the bazaars, and asked her to place 
her name at the bottom of that too. She 
thought at first that it was some further testi- 
monial that he required, but on investigation 
it turned out to be a list of the various articles 
he had picked up in our service. I give it im 
extenso— 


Presented to John Newman, Esquire— 


5 Emply cheeroot boks. 

3 Tin for cigarettes. 

2 Medicine bottle. 

3 Old sock. 

1 Scubb Ammonia. 

1 One pice pink silk. 

1 Blue ribbing. 

1 Pair tenis shoe (old). 

2 Darn shirt. 

1 Card boks. 

1 Large pice flanil. 
Grand Total 21 Pices. 


“But what on earth do you want me to sign 
this for, John?” asked Clothilde, abashed by this 
documentary evidence of gifts that could not 
conceivably be considered either generous or 
valuable. 
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“You sign that,” said our bearer gravely, 
“then I have paper to show Mem Sahib you 
give John those things.” 

“But she won’t want to know.” 

“You sign,” said John. “If I quarrel with 
other servants, p'raps they go to Mem Sahib 
when you gone and say, ‘John Newman he steal 
one pice Madam’s pink silk; he steal Sahib’s 
one pair old tennis shoe.’ Then I get in trouble, 
and police are sent to search house for pink 
silk and tennis shoe. Much trouble. But if 
Madam sign that she give all those things to 
John Newman, I show that, and all know John 
not steal things. You sign, please.” 

Clothilde signed. 

There arrived the hour when on the platform 
of the station we had to say our positively last 
farewells. Everybody who was anybody to us 
was there to see us off, thereby observing the 
hospitable rites of the most hospitable country 
in the world. We were going back unaccom- 
panied, and John’s face was rather disconsolate, 
for he would have liked to attend us at least 
as far as Calcutta. Bonamalee’s was puckered 
with some of its old anxiety. To him, I fancy, 
it seemed a pity that two people, whom he had 
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brought up-country with such care and had 
watched over successfully during many weeks 
passed in remote and curious places, should be 
allowed to take the enormous risk of travelling 
back alone to the sea. Yet out of sheer courtesy, 
as the whistle blew and the wheels of the train 
began to glide, he unravelled his brows. I think 
he did not wish us to feel at this affecting 
moment that we were necessarily doomed to 
destruction, even though we went alone and 
were igno-rant as ever of the country. He 
unravelled his brows and salaamed profoundly. 
Out of the carriage window we waved our 
pocket handkerchiefs, signifying in return our 
best salaams to him and all Bengal. 
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incomparably the most literary and the most most 
interesting of the monthly magazines.” — 


The Times of India. 














Subscribers both at home and abroad 
can have ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent 
by post monthly from the Publishing 
Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 
30s. yearly. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ MAGAZINE, THE. 
Monthly, except September and Octo- 
ber. 6d. net. 


ACTA SANCTORUM HIBERNIZ; 
Ex Codice Salmanticensi. Nunc 
primum integre edita opera CAROL DE 
SmepT et JOSEPH] DE BACKER, e Soc. 
Jesu, Hagiographorum Bolandianorum ; 
Auctore et Sumptus Largiente JOANNE 
PATRICIO MARCHIONE BotH#, In One 
handsome 4to Volume, bound in half 
roxburghe, £2, 2s.; in paper cover, 
31s. 6d. 


ADAMSON, PROFESSOR. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. With other Lectures 
and Essays. By RoBerr ADAMSON, 
LL.D., late Professor of Logic in the 
University of Glasgow. Edited by Pro- 
fessor W. R. Soriey, University of 


Cambridge. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
188. net. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 


PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professor 
W. R. Soriey, University of Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. Hdited by Professor 
Sorntey and R. P. Harpig, M.A. 
Demy S8vo, 10s. 4d. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF LOGIC. 
Edited by Professor W. R. Soruey, 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
os. net. 

FICHTE. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


AIKMAN, DR C. M. 

MANURES AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MANURING. By C. M. Arkman, 
D.Se., F.R.S.E., &e¢., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Glasgow Veterinary 
College, and Examiner in Chemistry, 
University of Glasgow, &c. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. 

FARMYARD MANURE: Its Nature, 
CoMPosITION, AND TREATMENT, Crown 
8vo, ls. 6d. 


ALISON, SIR ARCHIBALD, BART. 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, By Sir Arca- 
IBALD ALIson, Bart., D.C.L. 
1. From THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
People’s Edition, 13 vols. crown 
Svo, £2, 11s. 
2. CONTINUATION TO THE ACCESSION OF 
Louis NAPOLEON. 
Library Edition, 
£6, 7s. 6d. 
People’s Edition, 8 vols. crown 8vo, 
34s. 


8 vols. 8vo, 


ALLEN, J. W. 
THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDU- 
CATION. By J. W. Atten. Crown 
Svo, 5s. net. 


ALMOND, HELY HUTCHINSON. 
CHRIST THE PROTESTANT, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By Hety Huor- 

CHINSON ALMOND. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Rev. W. 
Lucas Couuins, M.A. Price 1s. each 
net. For List of Vols, see p, 32. 


ANDERSON, REV. GEORGE, B.D. 
THE SCOTTISH PASTOR. A Manual 
of Pastoral Theology. By Rev. Gkorar 
ANDERSON, B.D., Minister of Renfrew, 
Lecturer on Pastoral Theology under 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A PLAIN WOMAN. 
POOR NELLIE. By A Plain Woman, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ARMYTAGE, A. J. GREEN-. 
MAIDS OF HONOUR. By A. J. 
GRrREN-ARMYTAGE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ATKINSON, MABEL. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SCOT- 
LAND. By MaBeL ATKINSON, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, 5s, net, 
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AYTOUN, _ PROFESSOR. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 
LIERS, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
W. EpMonpsToune Aytoun, D.C.L., 
Professor of Rhetoric and _ Belles- 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition. Feap. svo, 8s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition. Cloth, 1s. 8d. Paper covers, 1s. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 
LIERS. From designs by Sir Nok. 
Patron. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. 


BAIRD, J. G. A. 
THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF THE 
MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. Edited 
by J.G. A. Barro. Second Impression. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, lds. net. Popular Edition. Demy 
8vo, 6s. net. 
BAIRD LECTURES. 
(See under Fuint, Mircueit, NICOL, 


and RORERTSON.) 


BANKS, D. C. 
THE EIrHIcs 
WEALTH. 
Bvo, 5s. net. 


OF WORK AND 
By D. C. Banks. Crown 


BARBOUR, G. F., D.Phil. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By G, F. 
Bargour, D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
net. 


BARBOUR, R. W. : 
THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF R. W. BARBOUR. § Post Svo, limp 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘*BARFLEUR.”’ 
NAVAL POLICY. A PLEA FOR THE 
Stupy oF War. By ‘‘ BARFLEUR.” 
Deniy 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


BARRETT, C. R. B. 

HISTORY OF THE 18th 
By C. R. 2B. Barrett. 
4to. Dlustrated. 


HUSSARS. 
2 vols. small 


BARRINGTON, MICHAEL. 
THE KING'S FOOL. By Micnatt Bar- 
RINGTON, Crcwn 8vo, 68. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR BAR- 
RINGTON BEAUMONT, BART, A 
Novel. Crown 8vo, 68, 


BARTLETT, E. ASHMEAD-. 
THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEFIAN 
EMPIRE. By E. AsumMRaD-BarTLett. 
Tllustrated. Deiny 8vo, 15s. net. 


BELLESHEIM, ALPHONS, D.D. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHOTAIC 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. From 
the Introduction of Christianity to the 
Present Day. By ALPHONS BELLEs- 
HEm, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Translated, with Notes and Additions, 
by Sir D. O8waLp HurTer Biair, Bart., 
O.8.B., Monk of Fort Augustus. Cheap 
Edition. Complete in 4 vols, demy 8vo, 
with Maps. Price 21s. net. 


BESANT, SIR WALTER. 
RABELAIS. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) By Sir Wanrer Besanr. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s, net. 


BLACK, KENNETH MACLEOD. 
THE SCOTS CHURCHES IN ENG- 
LAND. By KENNETH MacLEop BLACK. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BLACKBURN, BOUGLAS. 
A BURGHER QUIXOTE. 
BLACKBURN, 


By Dovuaeias 
Author of ‘Prinsloo of 
Prinsloosdorp.” Second Impression. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 68. 


RICHARD HARTLEY: PROSPECTOR. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 


BLACKIE, JOHN STUART. 
NOTES OF A LIFE. By Jonn Stuart 
BLACKIE, Edited by his Nephew, A. 
SroDaRtT WALKER. Crown 8Vvo, és. net. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE TO HIS WIFE. Witha 
few earlier ones to his Parents. Selected 
and edited by his Nephew, A. Sropart 
WALKER. Second Impression. Demy 
Svo, 128. 6d. net. 


BLACKWOOD. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. Monthly, 
2s. 6d. Post frec for one year, 30s. 


ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
WILLIAM BuLackKWooD AND His Sons; 
THEIR MAGAZINE AND FRIENDS. By 
Mrs Ovipadant. With Four Portraits. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. Vols, I. 
and Il., £2, 2s. Warge Paper Edition, 
£4, 45. net. 


ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
Vol. WI. Joun Biackwoor. By his 
Danghter, Mrs Buackwoon PorTER. 
With Two Portraits and View of Strath- 
tyrum. Demy 8vo, 21s. Large Paper 
Edition, £2, 28. net. 
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BLACKWOOD. —contd. 

TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. First 
Series. Price 1s. each in Paper 
Cover. 


They may also be had bound in 12 
vols., cloth, 185. Half calf, richly 
gilt, 30s. 

Or the 12 vols. in 6, roxburghe, 21s. 
Half red morocco, 288. 


TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. Second 
Series. Complete in Twenty-four Shil- 
ling Parts. Handsomely bound in 12 
vols., cloth, 30s. In leather back, rox- 
burghe style, 37s. 6d. Half calf, gilt, 
52s, 6d. Half morocco, 55s. 


TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. Third 
Series. Complete in Twelve Shilling 
Parts. Handsomely bound in 6 vols., 
cloth, 15s.; and in 12 vols., cloth, 18s. 
The 6 vols. in roxburghe, 218s. Half 
calf, 25s. Half morocco, 28s. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND SPORT. 
From ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ Uni- 
form with ‘Tales from Blackwood.’ In 
Twelve Parts, each price 1s. Hand- 
somely bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. 
And in half calf, 25s. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIE3. 
separate Educational Catalogue. 


See 


NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF NOVELS 
(Copyright). 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


WENDPERHOLME. By P. G. Hamerton. 

THE STORY OF MARGREDEL. By D. 
Storrar Meldrum. 

A SENSITIVE Puant. By E. D. Gerard. 

Lapy Let's Wipowsoop. By General 
Sir E. B. Hamley. 

Katix Stewart, and other Stories. 
By Mrs Oliphant. 

VALENTINE AND HIS BROTHER. By the 
Same, 

Sons aND DavauTers. By the Same. 

MaRMORNE, By P. G. Hamerton. 

Rxeata. By EH. D. Gerard. 

Braoar MY NeicuBour. By the Same. 

THe Warkrs oF Hercuuys. By the 


Same. 
Farr to Sez. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 
Mine 1s THINK. By the Same. 

By the Same. 


DovuBLES AND QUITS. 


PiccaDILLyY. By Laurence Oliphant. 
With Illustrations. 
Lapy Basy. By D. Gerard. 


PooR NELLIE. By A Plain Woman. 

STANDARD NOVELS. Uniform in size 
and binding. Hach complete in one 
Volume. 
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BLACKWOOD —contd. 


FLORIN SERIES. Wiustrated Boards. 
Bound in Cloth, 28. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Same. 

Cyriu THornton. By Capt. Hainilton. 

THE Provost, &c. By John Galt. 

Sir ANDREW Wy iz. By the Same. 

REGINALD Datton. By J. G. Lockhart. 

PEN OWEN. By Dean Hook. 

ApaM Buair. By J. G. Lockhart. 

Lapy Lee's WipowHoop. By General 
Sir W. B. Hamley. 

THE PerreruvaL Curate. By Mrs 
Oliphant. 

Joun! A Love Story. By the Same. 


SHILLING SERIES, Illustrated Cover. 
Bound in Cloth, ls. 6d. 
THE Rector, and THE 
FAMILY. By Mrs Oliphant. 
THE Lire or Manste Waucn. By 
D. M. Moir. 
PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCUEKS. 
By F. Hardman. 
Sir Frizzt—E PuMpKIN, NiGHTs AT 
Mess, &c. 
VaLERIUs: A Roman Story. By J. G. 
Lockhart. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF 
BALLADS. Kighteenth Edition, with 
Autobiographical Introduction by Sir 
THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. With 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, 
Crowquill. Small 4to, 5s. net. 


BOWHILL, MAJOR J. H. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MILI- 
TARY TOPOGRAPHY. By Major 
J. H. Bowuni.t. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
net. Portfolio containing 34 working 
plans and diagrams, 3s. 6d. net. 


BRACKENBURY, GENERAL SIR 
HENRY, G.C.B. 

SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE 
TIME, 1856-1885. By General the Right 
Hon. Sir HENRY BRAacKENBURY, G.C.B. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BREADALBANE, THE MARCHION- 


ESS OF. 

THE HIGH TOPS OF BLACK MOUNT. 
By tlie MARCHIONESS OF BREADALBANKE. 
Second Impression. With Illustrations 
from Photographs by Olive Mackenzie 
Short demy, 6s. net. 


BREBNER, ARTHUR. . 
PATCHES AND POMANDER. A Novel. 
By ARTHUR BREBNER. Crowi Svo, 6s. 


BRIDGES, PHILIPPA. 
THE GREEN WAVE OF DESTINY. 
By Puitirpa BripcEes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the 


Docror's 
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BRODRIBB, W. J. 
DEMOSTHENES. (Ancient Classics for 
English Readers.) By W. J. BRopRiBs. 
Feap. 8vo, ls. net. 


BRUCE, MAJOR CLARENCE DAL- 
RYMPLE. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MARCO 
POLO. Being the Account of a Journey 
Overland from Simla to Pekin. By 
Major CLarENcE DALRYMPLE Bruce. 
With Tilustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


BUCHAN, JOHN. 
THE WATCHER BY THE THRESH- 
OLD, aND OTHER TALEs. By JoHNn 


Bucuan. Second Impression. Crown 
8vO0, 6s, 
A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Second Impression. Short demy 8vo, 6s. 


SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ByY- 
WAYS, anp oTHER Essays. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BURBIDGE, F. W. 

DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WIN- 
DOW GARDENING, AND FLORAL 
DECORATIONS. Being Practical Direc- 
tions for the Propagation, Culture, and 
Arrangement of Plauts and Flowers as 
Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. Bur- 
BIDGE. Second Edition. Crown &svo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


BURTON, JOHN HILL, D.C.L. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. From 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of 
the last Jacobite Insurrection. By 
JoHN HILL Burton, D.C.L., Historio- 
grapher-Royal for Scotland. Cheaper 
Edition. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net each. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. A New Edition, 
with specially designed Title-page and 
Cover by Joseph Brown. Printed on 
antique laid paper. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


BUTE, JOHN, MARQUESS OF. 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY. Reformed 
by Order of the Holy (Kcumenical Coun- 
cil of Trent; Published by Order of 
Pope St Pius V.; and revised by Cle- 
ment VIII. and Urban VILL. ; together 
with the Offices since granted. Trans- 
lated out of Latin into English by 
JOHN, Marquess oF Bure, K.T. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In 
4 vols. crown 8vo, 42s. net. In 1 vol. 
crown 4to, 63s, net. 


THE ALTUS OF 8T COLUMBA. With 
a Prose Paraphrase and Notes. By 
Joun, Marquess or Bure, K.T. In 
paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


BUTE. JOHN, 


MARQUESS OF. 

SERMONES, FRATRIS ADA, ORDINIS 
PREMONSTRATENSIS, &c. Twenty- 
eight Discourses of Adam Scotus of 
Whithorn, hitherto unpublished; to 
which is added a Collection of Notes by 
the same, illustrative of the rule of 
St Angustine. Edited, at the desire of 
the late Marquess or Bors, K.T., 
LL.D., &c., by WALTER DE GRayY BIRCH 
LL. D., ES. A., of the British Museum, 
&e. Royal Svo, 258. net. 


CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL MSS. formerly belonging 
to the Holy Office of the Inquisition in 
the Canary Islands, Prepared under 
the direction of the late MARQUESS OF 
Bure, K.T., LL.D., by WaLtTeR DE 
Gray Biron, LL.D., F.S.A. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, £3, 3s. net. 


BUTE, MACPHAIL, and LONS.« 


DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE ROYAT. AND 
PARLIAMENTARY BURGHS OF 
SCOTLAND. By Jo#n, Marquess or 
Bouter, K.T., J. R. N. Macenatn, and 
H, W. Lonsbate. With 131 Engrav- 
ings on wood, and 11 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 2s. net. 


a Sy Eee Eee and LONS- 

THE ARMS OF THE BARONTAL 
AND POLICE BURGHS OF SCOT- 
LAND. By JoHN, Marquess or Burk, 
K.T., J. H. Stevenson, and H. W. 
LonspaLe. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 2s. net. 


CAIRD, EDWARD, LL.D. 
HEGEL. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Epwarp CaIRrp, 

LL.D. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


CAIRD, PRINCIPAL. 
SPINOZA. (Philosophical Classies for 
English Readers.) By Principal Cartnp, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


SO, LL, PROFESSOR WIL- 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
(rHeE SHaw FevLiowsare LEcTURES, 
1893). By Professor WILLIAM CALp- 
WELL, D.Sc., M‘Gill University, Mon- 
treal. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CALLWELL, COL. C. E., C.B. 
THE EFFECT OF MARITIME COM- 
MAND ON LAND CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE WATERLOO. By Col. CG. E. 
CALLWELL, C.B. With Plans. Post 
8vo, 68. net. 





CALLWELL, COL. C. E., C.B.—conid. 
TACTICS GF TO-DAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS AND MARI- 

TIME PREPONDERANCE: THEIR 
RELATIONS AND INTERDEPENDENCE, 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE TACTICS OF HOME DEFENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





CANDLER, EDMUND. 
THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. By 
EpMUMD CANDLER. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


YHE GENERAI: PLAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAREY, WYMOND. 
“No 101.” Third Impression. 
MOND CaRky. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Wy- 


CARLYLE, R. W., C.ILE., and 


A HISTORY OF MEDIAVAL POLI- 
TICAL THEORY IN THE WEST. 
By R. W. Car.yue, C.I.E., Balliol 
College, Oxford; and A. J. CaRLYLE, 
M.A., Chaplain and Lecturer (late 
Fellow) of University College, Oxford. 
In 8 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. La History 
of Political Theory from the Roman 
Lawyers of the Second Century to the 
Political Writers of the Ninth. By 
A. J. CARLYLE. 158, net. Vol, IL— 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


‘* CHASSEUR.”’ . 
A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR. By ‘‘Cuasskur.” Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


CHESNEY, SIR GEORGE, K.C.B. 


THE DILEMMA. By General Sir 
GreorGeE Cuesngy, K.C.B. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 


CHRISTIE, REV. GEORGE, B.D. 
THE INFLUENCE OF LETTERS ON 
THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 
By Rev. Georer CuristTie, B.D. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


CHURCH, REV. A. 
OVID. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Rev. A. CuurcH. Feap. 
8vo, 1s. net. 


ert REV. A., and BROD- 


PLINY. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Rev. A. Cuurcn and 
W. J. Brooriss. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
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aha SERVICE SOCIETY. 

OK OF COMMON ORDER: 
gat ast Forms oF WorsHIP ISSUED BY 
THE CuuRcH Service Socizty. Seventh 
Edition, carefully revised. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; French mor- 
occo, 5s. Also in 2 vols. crown &vo, 
cloth, 4s.; French morocco, 6s. 6d. 

DAILY OFFICES FOR MORNING 
AND EVENING PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT THE WEEK. Crown 
8vo, 38s. 6d. 

ORDER OF DIVINE SERVICE FOR 
CHILDREN. Issued by the Church 
Service Society. With Scottish Hymnal. 
cloth, 3d. 


CLARKE, MAJOR SEYMOUR. 
THE BOYDS OF PENKIILL AND 
TROCHRIG: THEIR ANCESTORS 
AND DESCENDANTS. By Major 
SEYMOUR CLARKE#, Queen’s Own Came- 
ron Highlanders. 4to. 58, net. 


CLIFFORD, SIR HUGH, K.C.M.G. 
SALEH: A Serquer. By Sir Huacu 
CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, 68. 


CLODD, EDWARD. 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, “ Mod- 
ern English Writers.” By Epwarp 
CLopp. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CLOUSTON, J. STORER. 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. By J. 
StoreR CLousTon. Ninth Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 1s. net. 

COUNT BUNKER: Being a Sequel to 
‘The Lunatic at Large.’ Third Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARI- 
COT. Third Impression. Crown 8Vvo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, 6d. 

OUR LADY’S INN. Crown &vo, 6s. 

GARMISCATH,. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COLEBROOKE, HELEN. 
WINGED DREAMS. By HELEN CouE- 
BROOKE. Cruwn 8vo, 6s. 


COLLINS, C. W. 

SAINT SIMON, (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By C. W. Couns. 
Feap. 8vo, Is. net. 

SOPHOCLES. (Ancient Classics for Rng- 
lish Readers.) Feap, 8vo, 1s. net. 

PLATO. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


COLLINS, W. E. W. 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
A COUNTRY CRICKETER. By 
W. E. W. Couiins. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 
BUTLER. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Rev. W. L. 

Coutuins. Feap. 8vo, Is. net. 
MONTAIGNE, (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
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COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 
LA FONTAINE, AND OTHER 
FRENCH FABULISTS. (Foreign Clas- 
sics for English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, 
Js, net. 
HOMER, ILIAD —HOMER, ODYSSEY— 
VIRGILL—CICERO — ARISTOPHANES 
FAY—-PLAUTUS AND TERENCE—LUC- 
IAN — LIVY — THUCYDIDES. (An- 
t- cient Classics for English Readers.) 
f Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


COMBE, MRS KENNETH. 
CELIA KIRKHAM’S SON. By Mrs 
KENNETH COMBF. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SEEKERS ALL. 


DOLORES. By I. Compton-BuRNneETT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONRAD, JOSEPH. 
LORD JIM: <A TALE. 
CONRAD. 
8vo, 6s. 
YOUTH: A NARRATIVE. 
sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


eooree. REV. PROFESSOR. 
LITURGY OF 1637, COMMONLY 
CALLED LAUD'S LITURGY. Ea- 
ited by the Rev. Professor Cooprrn, 
D.D., Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


COPLESTON, BISHOP. 
JESCHYLUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By Bishop CopLesron. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


CORNFORD, L. COPE. 
TROUBLED WATERS. 
CORNFORD. 


Second In)pression. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By 
Fourth Impression. 


JOSKPH 
Crown 


Third Impres- 


By L. Corr 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOT- 


LAND. In demy 8vo volumes of about 
350 pp. each. With Maps. Price 7s. 6 
net. 


FIFE AND KINROSS. 
J. G Mackay, LL.D., 
Counties. 

DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. By 
Sir Herpert Maxwewy, Bart., M.P. 
Second Edition. 

MORAY AND NAIRN. By CHaARtes 
Rampini, LL.D., Sheriff of Dumfries 
and Galloway. 


INVERNESS. 
D.D. 


By AENkas 
Sheriff of these 


By J. Cameron LeEzs, 


ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, AND 
PEEBLES. By Sir Grorae Dovawas, 
Bart. 

ABERDEEN AND BANFF, By WIL- 
LIAM Watt, Kditor of Aberdeen ‘ Daily 
Free Press.’ 








COUTTS, H. B. “MONEY. 

FAMOUS DUELS OF THE FLEET. 
By H. B. Money Courts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations 
by N. Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, 68. 


CRAIK, SIR HENRY, K.C.B., M.P. 
A CENTURY OF ‘SCOTTISH HIS. 
TORY. From the Days before the 45 
to those within living Memory. By Sir 
Henry Craik, K.C.B. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CRAWFORD, ALEXANDER. 
KAPAK. By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CRAWFORD, F. MARION. 
SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Craw- 
ForRD. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 1s. net. People’s Edition, 6d. 


CROALL LECTURES. 
(See under Nico. and RoBERTSON.) 


CROSS, J. W. 

IMPRESSIONS OF DANTE AND OF 
THE NEW WORLD. By J. W. Cross. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

THE RAKE'S PROGRESS IN FIN- 
ANCE. Crown &8vo, 28. net, 


CUMMING, C. F. GORDON. 

MEMORIES. By C. F. Gorpon Cun- 
mina. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 20s. net. 

AT HOME IN FIJI. Post 8vo, 6s. 

A LADY’S CRUISE IN A FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

FIRE-FOUNTAINS. Illustrated, 25s. 

GRANITE CRAGS8. Post 8vo.  Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

WANDERINGS IN CHINA. Smal! post 
8vo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 


CUNNINGHAM, JAMES. 

NEW RULES FOR THE GAME OF 
MAIL. Concerning the manner of 
playing it properly, and of deciding 
the various points which may arise 
in the Game. With Introduction by 
ANDREW LANG. 1810, 3s. 6d. net. 


CURTIS, HARPER. 
THE LORD DOLLAR (Don DinERo). 
By Hareer Curtis. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Cena Aiaasr bap etch 
BIAS. By Marcurrite Curtis. 
berries 8vo, 6s. 
MARCIA: A cepneenyes FROM LIFE. 
Crown 8vo 
OH! FOR oN "ANGEL, 


DAVIES, J. 

HESIOD AND THEOGNIS. (Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.) By J. 
Davis. Feap. &vo, 1s. net. 

CATUI.LUS, TIBULLUS, AND PRO- 
PERTIUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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DAVIS, JESSIE AINSWORTH. 
“WHEN HALF-GODS GO.” By Jussir 
Arinsworta Davis. Second Ilinpres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DE HAVEN, AUDREY. 
THE SCARLET CLOAK. By Auprry 
pE Haven. Crown 8vo, 68. 


DESCARTES. 

THE METHOD, MEDITATIONS, AND 
PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
DESCARTES. Translated froin the 
original French and Latin. With a new 
Introductory Essay, Historical and 
Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor VeitcH, LL.D. Four- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. 


‘DIES IRAE.’’ The Story of a 
Spirit in Prison. Sccond Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. Paper cover, 
ls. net. 


DIVER, MAUD. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. By Maun 
Diver. Ninth Impression. Crown 8vo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, 1s. net. 

THE GREAT AMULET. Seventh Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Hdi- 
tion, 1s. net. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. 
pression. Crown &8vo, 68. 
tion, 1s. net. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Sixth Im- 
Cheap Edi- 


INDIA. 


DODDS and MACPHERSON. . 
THE LICENSING ACTS (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION AND AMEN))- 
MENT ACT, 1903. Annotated by 
J. M. Dopps, C.B., of the Scottish 
Office; Joint-Editor of the ‘Parish 
Council Guide for Scotland,’ and 
Ewan MacpHerson, Advocate, Legal 
Secretary to the Lord Advocate. In 

1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


DONNE, B. 

CURIPIDES. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By W. B. Downe. 

Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


TACITUS. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Feap. 8vo, Is. net. 


DOUGLAS, CHARLES, M.A., D.Sc. 

THE ETHICS OF JOHN STUART 
MILL. By Caaries Douctas, M.A., 
D.Sc., late Lecturer in Moral Philos. 
ophy, and Assistant to the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

JOHN STUART MILL: A Srupy or 
ah PHILOSOPHY. Crown &vo, 4s. 6d. 
net. 
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DURAND, SIR H. MORTIMER. 

A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. Sir H. M. Durann, 
eee K.C.8.1L, &c. Crown 8vo, 
6s. ne 


ECCOTT, W. J. 
FORTUNE'S CASTAWAY. By W. J. 
Eccotr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. Crown 
8vo, 6s 

THE HEARTH OF HUTTON. Crown 
8vo, 68. 


THE RED NEIGHBOUR. Crown 8vo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, 1s. net. 


THE BACKGROUND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


ELIOT, GEORGE. 

THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
GEORGHK YLIOTS WORKS, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each 
Volume, from Drawings by William 
Hatherell, R.1., Edgar Bundy, R.L, 
Byam Shaw, R.I., A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Claude A. Shep- 
person, R.I., E. J. Sullivan, and Max 
Cowper. Each Work complete in One 
Volume. Handsomely bound, gilt top. 
3s. 6d. net. Ten Volumes in all. 

ADAM BEDE, 

ScENES OF CLERICAL LI¥E. 

THE MiLL ON THE FLoss. 

Feuix Hout, THE RADICAL. 

MipDLEMARCH. 

Siras MARNER; BROTHER JACOB; 
THE Lirrep VEIL. 

RoMo.a. 

DANIEL DrRONDA, 

THr Spanish Gypsy; JUBAL. 

Essays; THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. With Por- 


trait and other Illustrations. New 
Kdition, in one volume. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT (Warwick Edition). 14 volumes, 
cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. uet per volume ; 
leather, limp, gilt top, 2s. td. net per 
volume; leather, gilt top, with book- 
marker, 3s. net per volume. 

ADAM BEDE. 826 pp. 


Tae MILL ON THE Fioss. §&28 pp. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 718 pp. 

Romova. 900 pp. 

Scenes or CLERICAL LIFE, 624 pp. 

Sitnas MARNER; BROTHER JACOB; 
Tue Lirvep VerL. 560 pp. 

MIDDLEMARCH. 2 vol. 664 and 
680 pp. 

DANIEL DERONDA, 2 vols. 616 and 
636 pp 


THE SPANISH Gypsy; JUBAL. 
Essays ; THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
Lirg. 2 vols., 626 and 580 pp. 


IO 


ELIOT, GEORGE—conid. 
WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT (Standard 
Edition). 21 volumes, crown 8vo. In 
buckram cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. per vol. ; 
or in roxburghe binding, 8s. 6d. per vol. 
ADAM Bene. 2 vols. 
THE MILL ON THE FLoss. 2 vols. 
Fevtx Hout, tHE Rapicat. 2 vols. 
Romoua. 2 vols. 
ScENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols. 
DANIEL Dexonpa. 8 vols. 
SILAS MARNER. 1 vol. 
JUBAL. 1 vol. 
Tuk SPANISH Gypsy. 
Essays. 1 vol. 
THEOPHRASTUS SucH. 1 vol. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT (Cabinet Edition). 24 volumes, 
crown &vo, price £6. Also to be had 
handsomely bound in half and full calf. 
The Volumes are sold separately, bound 
in cloth, price 5s. each. 

NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Popu- 
lar copyright Edition. In new unifcrimn 
binding, price 3s. 6d. each. 

ADAM BEDE. 

Tue MILL on Tax FLOoss. 

Scenes OF CLERICAL LIFE. 

ROMOLA. 

Feuix Hot, THE Rapical. 

Sinas MaRNER; THE LIFTED VEIL; 
BROTHER JACOB, 

MIDDLEMARCH. 

DANIEL DrRonna. 

ESSAYS. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE LEGEND OF JUBAL, anp oTHER 
Porms, OLD and NEw. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SILAS MARNER. New Edition, with 
I]lustrations by Reginald Birch. Crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. Illustrated Edition, with 
20 Illustrations by H. R. Millar, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d.; plain cloth, 2s.; paper 
covers, 1s. 

ADAM BEDE. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
paper cover, 1s.; crown 8vo, with Ilus- 
trations, cloth, 2s. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. New 
Edition, paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 

WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER SAY- 


2 vols. 


1 vo). 


INGS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Selected from the Works of Grorar 
Euiot. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 
ELLIS, BETH. 
MADAME, WILL YOU WALK By 


Betu Exuis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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ELLIS, BETH—contd. 
BLIND MOUTHS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE MOON OF BATH. Fourth Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Hdi- 
tion, 1s. net. 

THE KING’S SPY. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A KING OF VAGABONDS. Cr’n Svo, 6s. 


ELTON, PROFESSOR. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By OLivER 
Exvron, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature, University College, Liver- 
pool. Crown $vo, 5s. net. 


EVERARD, H. S. C. 

HISTORY OF THE ROYAL AND 
ANCIENT GOLF CLUB, ST AN- 
DREWS. By H. S.C. Everarp. With 
Kight Coloured Portraits. Crown 4to, 
21s. net. 


F. 
STORIES OF THE ENGLISH. By F. 


With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo9, 
3s. 6d. net. 
FERRIER, PROFESSOR. 
PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. Crown 


svo, 148. 


FITZGERALD, JOHN GODWIN. 
RUTH WERDRESS, FATHER O'HAR- 
ALAN, AND SOME NEW CHRIB- 
TIANS. Aw Anoato-IrisH Tate. By 
JOHN GODWIN FIrzGERALD. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


FLINT, PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY AS SCIENTIA SCI- 
ENTIARUM. A History of Classifica- 
tions of the Sciences. By Rosperr 
Fuint, D.D., LL.D. 10s. 6d, net. 

S'tUDIES ON THEOLOGICAL, BIBLI- 
CAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
7s. 6d. net. 

HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
FRANCE AND FRENCH BELGIUM 
AND SWITZERLAND.  $vo, 2]s. 

THEHISM. Tenth Edition, Revised. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

VICO. (Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.) Feap. 8vo, 1s. net, 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENG- 
LISH READERS. Edited by Mrs 
OuipHANT. Price 1s. each net. For 
List of Vols, see p. 32. 


FORREST, G. W., C.I.E. 
HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
By G. W. Forrest, C.LE. Ex-Director 
of Records, Government of India. 2 
vols. demy 8vo, 38s. net. . 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. Vol. 
THe Central Inpia CAMPAIGN, 
Plans and Tlustrations. 
20s. net. 


Fifth 


Hd. — 
With 
Demy 8vo, 
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FORREST, G. W., C.1.E.—conid. 
LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR 
NEVILLE B. CHAMBERLAIN, 


G.C.B., G.C.S.I1. With two Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


FORSTER, E. M. 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 
By E. M. Forster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FOULIS, HUGH. 
THE ViTAL SPARK. By Huau Fovuutis. 
Tllustrated. 1s. net. 
IN HIGHLAND HARBOURS WITH 
PARA HANDY. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


FRANKLIN, MILES. 
SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN. 
By Mitts FrRanKuin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRASER, PROFESSOR A. CAMP- 
BELL 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. Being 
the Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh in 1894- 
96. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, 
D.C.U., Oxford: Emeritus Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Kdinburgh. Second Edition, Revised. 
Post. §vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

BLOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA. 
vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

BERKELEY. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

LOCKE. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers,) Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


FRASER, DAVID. 

THE MARCHES OF HINDUSTAN. 
The Record of a Journey in Thibet, 
Trans-Himalayan India, Chinese Tur- 
kestan, Russian Turkestan, and Persia. 
By Davip Fraser. With Illustrations, 
Maps, and Sketches. Demy 8vo, £1, 1s. 
net. 

THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA. The 
Record of a Journey along the Route of 
the Baghdad Railway. With 82 [llustra- 
tions. Second Impression. Demy 8vo, 
128, 6d. net. 

PERSIA AND TURKEY IN REVOLT. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH 
HOMES. Fourth Impression. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. French morocco, 3s. 


FULTON, T. WEMYSS. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA. 
An Iistorical Account of the Claims of 
England to the Dominion of the British 
Seas, and of the Evolution of the Ter- 
ritorial Waters: with special reference 
to the Rights of Fishing and the Naval 
Salute. By TT. Wemyss Futton, 
Lecturer on the Scientific Study of 
Fisheries Problems, The University, 
Aberdeen. With Charts and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


In 1 


FYFE, H. HAMILTON. 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN EGYPT. By 

H. Hamivron Fyre. With Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GALT, JOHN. 
THE PROVOST, &c. By Joun Gat. 
lilustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SIR ANDREW WYLIE. Illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH HYMNAL, WITH APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED. Published for 
use in Churehes by Authority of the 
General Assembly. 1. Large type, cloth, 
red edges, 2s. 6d.; French morocco, 4s. 
2. Bourgeois type, omy cloth, 1s. ; 
French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, 
cloth, red edges, 6d.; French morocco, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 38d. 5. Sun- 
day-School Edition, paper covers, Id. ; 
cloth, 2d. No.1, bound with the Psalms 
and Paraphrases, French morocco, 83s. 
No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Para- 
phrases, cloth, 2s.; French morocco, 3s. 

SERVICES OF PRAYER FOR SOCIAL 
AND FAMILY WORSHIP. Prepared 
by a Special Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
New Kdition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. French morocco, 
3s. 6d. net. 

PRAYERS FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 
A Selection of Four Weeks’ Prayers. 
New Edition. Authorised by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Feap. 8vo, red edges, 18. net. 

ONE HUNDRED PRAYERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. 
16mo, cloth limp, 6d. net. 

MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS 
FOR AFFIXING TO BIBLES. Pre- 
pared by the Committee on Aids to 
Devotion. 1d. for 6, or Is. per 100. 

PRAYERS FOR SOLDIERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. 
Seventieth Thousand. 16mo, cloth limp, 
2d. net. 

PRAYERS FOR SAILORS AND 
FISHER- FOLK. Prepared and Pub- 
lished by Instruction of the General 
Assembly of the Chureh of Scotland. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


GERARD, E. D. 
REATA: WHAT'S IN A NAME. By 
KH. D. Gerrard, Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. 


Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A SENSITIVE PLANT. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 
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GERARD, E. 

HONOUR’s GLASSY BUBBLE. By 
E. Gerarp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A FOREIGNER. An Anglo-German 
Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


cea DOROTHEA. 

ONE YEAR. By DororHea GERARD 
(Madame Longard de  Longgarde). 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

THE IMPEDIMENT. Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 

THE WRONG MAN. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LADY BABY. Cheap Edition. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

RECHA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A FORGOTTEN SIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GERARD, REV. 
STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By Rev. J. Gkrarp. Second Edition. 

Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


GIBBON, PERCEVAL. 
SOULS IN BONDAGE. By PeErckva. 
GiBBon. Crown 8vo, 63s. 


THE VROUW GROBELAAR'S LEAD- 
ING CASES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SALVATOR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GIFFORD LECTURES, EDINBURGH. 
(See under Fraser and TIELE.) 


GILL, RICHARD. 
THE CHC1i,-PROBLEM. By Ricnarp 
GILL. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


GILLANDERS, A. T. 

FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. 
GibLanpDERS, F.E.S. With 351 Hlus- 
trations. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


GILLESPIE, REV. JOHN, LL.D. 
THE HUMOURS OF SCOTTISH LIFE, 
By the Rev. JoHN GiLursrie, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. 
BALLADS AND POEMS. By Mempers 
OF THE GLASGOW BALLAD CLuB. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Third 
Series, 7s. 6d. 


GLEIG, REV. R. 
THE SUBALTERN By Rev. G. R. 
GLEIG. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


GOUDIE, GILBERT. 

THE CELTIC AND SCANDINAVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. By 
GiILBeRT Goupiz, F.8.A. Scot. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


Crown 


GRAHAM, HENRY GREY. 


ROUSSEAU. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By Henry Grey 
GRaHAM. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net, 


GRAHAM, J. EDWARD, K.C. 


A MANUAL OF THE ACTS RELAT. 
ING TO EDUCATION IN SCOT- 
LAND. (Founded on that of the late 
Mr Craig Sellar.) By J. Epwarp 
GraHAM, K.C., Advocate. New Kdi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, 25s, net. 

MANUAL OF THE ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.) (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) ACT, 1890. With Analy- 
sis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix 
containing the Corrupt Practices Acts 
of 1888 and 1885, and Copious Index. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE NEW EDUCATION (SCOTI-AND) 
ACT. With Notes. Demy &vo, 7s. 6d. 
net, 


eos th E. MAXTONE, and PAT- 


ERSON, E. 

TRUE ROMANCES OF SCOTLAND. 
By E. MAxTone GrawaM and E. Patrer- 
sON. Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GRANT, SIR ALEX. 

XENOPHON. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By Sir ALEx. GRANT. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

ARISTOTLE. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


aaa CAPTAIN M. H. (‘‘LINES- 


THE MAKERS OF BLACK BASALTES. 
By Captain M. H. Grant (“‘ LInEs- 
MAN”). Illustrating nearly 300 pieces. 
Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


CR LIEUT.-COLONEL G. 


CAMPAIGNS AND HISTORY OF THE 
ith ROYAL IRISH REGIMENT. 
By Likvut.-Cotonu, G. Le M. Gret- 
ton. 4to. Illustrated. 6s, net. 


GREY, DULCIBELLA ETHEL. 
POEMS. By DouuceipeLta ErHet Grey. 
With a Prefatory Note by H. Cholmon- 
deley Pennell. Demy §Svo. Vellum, 
12s. 6d. net; half vellum, 7s. 6d. net. 


GRIER, SYDNEY C. 

HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH GOV- 
ERNESS. By Sypney C. Grier. 
Third Impression. Crown &vo, 6s. 

AN UNCROWNED KING: A Romance 
oF Hiau Pouitics. Third Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. Third In- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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GRIER, SYDNEY C.—contd. 
A CROWNED QUEEN: Tarr Romance 
os A MINISTER OF State. Third Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE KINGS OF THE EAST: A 
RoMANCE OF THE NEAR Future. Fourth 
Impression, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE GREAT PROCONSUL. The 
Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, formerly 
in the family of the Hon. Warren 
Hastings, Esq., late Governor-General 

of India. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HEIR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE POWER OF THE KEYS. With 
Illustrations by <A. Pearce. Fourth 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap 
Edition, 1s. net. 

THE HERITAGE. Fourth Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PATH TO HONOUR. 
Impression. Crown 8&vo, 6s. 

THE PRIZE. Crown 8vo, 68. 

THE KEEPERS OF THE GATE. With 
lilustrations by A. Prarcrk. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE LETTERS OF WARREN HAST- 
INGS TO HIS WIFE. Demy 8vo, 
6s. net. 


GRIERSON, PROFESSOR H Cc. 
THE FIRST HALF OF THE SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURY. (Periods of 
furopean Literature.) By Professor 
H. J. C. Grierson. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


GRIERSON, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 
J M., K.C., e¢ K.C. ° » 
RECORDS OF THE SCOTIISH VOL- 
UNTEER FORCE, 1559-1908. By 
Major-General Sir J. M. Grigrson, 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G. With 47 Coloured 
Plates. Crown 4to, 25s. net. 


GROOT, J. MORGAN DE. 
THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE. By 
J. Moraan DE Groot. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A LOTUS FLOWER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
EVEN IF. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JAN VAN DYCK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE BAR SINISTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAMERTON, P. G. 
WENDERHOLME. By P. G. Hamerron. 
Crown 8vo, ?s. 6d. 


MARMORNE. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
HAMILTON, CAPTAIN. 


Second 


Third 


CYRIL THORNTON. By rae ae 
circle van Illustrated boards, 
cloth, 2s, 6d, 


HAMILTON, MARY, D.Litt. 
GREEK SAINTS AND THEIR FESTI- 
VALS. By Mary Hamixton, D.Litt. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HAMLEY, GENERAL SIR EDWARD 
B UCE, K.C.B., 

THE OPERATIONS OF WAR EX- 
PLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED, By 
General Sir Epwarp Bruce Hamury, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.@. 


A New Enpition, bronght up to the 
latest requirements. By Brigadier- 
General L. E. KIaGELL, C.B. 4to, with 
Maps and Plans, 30s. 

THOMAS OARLYLE: An Essay, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ON OUTPOSTS, Second Edition. 8vo, 

2s. 

LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d.; New Edition, crown 8vo, 
2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

VOLTAIRE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


HANNAY, DAVID. 
THE LATER RENAISSANCE. ‘ Periods 
of European Literature.” By Davip 
Hannay. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SHIPS AND MEN. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. 


HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN. 
WORD PORTRAITS: CHARACTER 
SKETCHES OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 
By Maxim1Ltian Harpen. Ina Transla- 
tion from the German by JULIUS Ganr. 


Demy Svo. 
HARDMAN, F. 
PENINSULAR SCENES AND 
SKETCHES. By F. Harpman. Ilhus- 


trated cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HARRADEN, BEATRICE. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN. Illustrated 
Kdition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Velvet 
Calf Edition. Crown 8vo. 


THE FOWLER.  [I)lustrated Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

UNTOLD TALES OF THE PAST. 
With 40 Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 
Square crown S8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. 

KATHARINE FRENSHAM. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


HARTLEY, GILFRID W. 

WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE, 
AND SALMON-ROD. By Grirrip W. 
Harrtrey. With numerous Illustrations 
in ee and half-tone from 
drawings by G. E. Lodge and others. 
Demy 8vo, 68, net. 
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HASELL, EB. J. 

CALDERON, (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By E. J. HAse.. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s net. 

TASSO. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Fecap. 8vo, 1s, net. 

HAY, BISHOP. 

THE WORKS OF THE RIGHT REV. 
DR GEORGE HAY, Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Edited under the supervision 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Srrain. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the 
Author. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


HAY, IAN. 
“PT.” By Ian Hay. Fourth Fnpression. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 1s. net. 

“THE RIGHT STUFF.” Some Epi- 
sodes in the Career of a North Briton. 
Fifth Impression. Crown &vo, 6s. 
Cheap Edition, 1s. net, 

A MAN'S MAN. Third Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A SAFETY MATCH. Crown &vo, 6s. 


HAYWARD, A., Q.C. 
GOETHE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) By A. Haywarp, Q.C. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


HEATH, CHRISTOPHER. 
PETER’S PROGRESS. By CHRISTopHER 
Heratu. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HEMANS, MRS. 
SELECT POEMS OF MRS 
Feap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


HENDERSON, P. A. WRIGHT. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 
WILKINS, Warden of Wadham College, 
Oxford; Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and Bishop of Chester. 
By P. A. WricghT HrENpERSoN. With 
lustrations. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 


HENDERSON, RICHARD. 

THE YOUNG ESTATE MANAGER’S 
GUIDE. By RicHarp HENDERSON, 
Member (by Examination) of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the 
Highland and Agricultural ‘Soviety of 
Scotland, and the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. With an Introduetion hy Pro- 
fessor Wricnt, Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. With Plans 
and Diagrams. Crown svo, 5s. 


HENSON, H. HENSLEY, D.D. 

THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND TO THE OTHER 
REFORMED CHURCHES (Rozerr 
LEE Lecrurr, 1911). By Canon H. 
HensLey Henson, D.D. Demy 8vo, 
Js. net, 

HERFORD, PROFESSOR. 

BROWNING. “Modern English Writers.” 
yy C, H. Herrorn, Litt.D., Professor 

English Literature, University of 
aanakester 2s. 6d. 


HEMANS. 
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HERKLESS, PROFESSOR, a ae 1 HAN- 
BERT KERR. 

THE GOLLEGE OF ST LEONARD'S. 
By Joun Herxkwess, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of St Andrews; and Rospert KERR 
Hannay, Lecturer in Ancient History 
in the University of St Andrews. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ARCHBISHOPS OF ST 
ANDREWS. 8 vols. demy &8vo, each 
7s. 6d. net. 


HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and 
Rules. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


HOBART-HAMPDEN, E. 
THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. By E. Hops- 
ART-ITAMPDEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOOK, DEAN. 
PEN OWEN. By Dean Hook. 
trated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOPE, JAMES F. 
A HISTORY OF THE 1900 PARLIA- 
MENT. By James F. Horr. In two 


Iilus- 


volumes. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 
HUME, DAVID. 
DIALOGUES CONCERNING NAT- 


URAT RELIGION. By Davip Hume. 
Reprinted, with an Introduction by 
Brucr M‘Ewen, D.Phil. Crown $yo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


HUME, E. DOUGLAS. 
THE MULTIPLICITIES OF UNA. By 
K. DovaLas Hume. Crown &vo, 6s. 


HUNT, Cc. M. G. 
A HANDY VOCABULARY: Enauisu- 
eee AFRIKANDER - ENGLISH. 
By C. M. G. Hunt. Small 8vo, 1s. 


HUTCHINSON, HORACE G. 
HINTS ON THE GAME OF GOLF. 
By Horack G. Hutcuinson, Twelfth 
Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


HUTTON, EDWARD. 
ITALY AND THE 

EpwarRp Hutton. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


INNES, A. TAYLOR, LL.D. 

FREE CHURCH UNION CASE, 
ment of the House of Lords. 
Introduction by <A. TAYLoR INNES, 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, 1s. net. 

THE LAW OF GCREEDS IN SCOT- 
LAND. A Treatise on the Relations of 
Churches in Scotland, Established and 
not Established, to’ the Civil Law. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. 
ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. B 
THe INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. Sixt. 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 68, 


ITALIANS. By 


Judg- 
With 
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INTELLIGENCE OFFICER —contd. 
THE YELLOW WAR. Crown 8vo, 68. 
A SUBALTERN OF HORSE. Second 

Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JAMES, ANDREW 
NINETY-EIGHT AND SIXTY YEARS 
AFTER. By ANDREW JAMES. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


JAMES, LIONEL. 
SIDE-TRACKS AND BRIDLE-PATHS. 
By Lione. James (Intelligence Officer). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JAMES, LIEUT.-COL. WALTER H. 
MODERN STRATEGY. By Lieut.-Col. 
Water H. Jamxs, P.S.C., late R.E. 
With 6 Maps. Third Edition, thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date. 
Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815, CHIEFLY 
IN FLANDERS. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TACTICS 


FROM 1740 TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. Demy 8vo. [In the press. 
JOHNSTON. 
ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISTRY. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Edition by Sir CHaRLrs 
A. Camrron, M.D. Revised and in 
great part rewritten by C. M. AIKMAN, 
M.A., D.Sce., F.R.S.E., FLI.C., Professor 
of Chemistry, Glasgow Veterinary Col- 
lege. 20th Hdition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Edition by Sir Cuar.urs 
A. Cameron. Revised and enlarged by 
C. M. Arkmayn, D.Se., &e. 95th Thou- 
sand. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 


JOHNSTON, CHRISTOPHER  N., 


K. es e e 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACTS, 1883 to 1900; and the 
GROUND GAME ACT, 1880. With 
Notes, and Summary of Procedure, &c. 
By CuristorHer N. Jounston, K.C., 
LL.D. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


net. 
MAJOR OWEN, 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


JOKAI, MAURUS. 

TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. By Maurus 
Joxar. Authorised Translation by Mrs 
Hecan Kennarp. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JORDAN, HUMFREY. 
MY LADY OF INTRIGUE. By Hom- 
FREY JORDAN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE JOYOUS WAYFARER, 
8vo, 6s, 


AND OTHER TALES, 


Crawn 


KENDIM, BE EN. 
EASTERN SONGS. By Brn KeEnpriM. 
With Frontispiece in Colours by Lady 
a ald WELLESLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net, 


KENNION, MAJOR R. 
SPORT AND LIFE IN TH FURTHER 


HIMALAYA. By Masor R. L, KeEn- 
nion. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
128, 6d. net. 


BY MOUNTAIN, LAKE, AND PLAIN. 
Being Sketches of Sport in Eastern 
Persia. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 75 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the AutHor. Demy 8yo, 10s. 6d. 
net, 


KER, PROFESSOR W. P. 
THE DARK AGES. “ Periods of Euro- 
pean Literature.” By Professor W. P. 
Ker. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


KERR, JOHN, LL.D. 

MEMORIES: Gravk ann Gay. By JoHN 
Kerr, LL.D. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


OTHER MEMORIES: O.p anp New. 


Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net, 
KINGLAKE, A. W. 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF 


THE CRIMEA. By A. W. KInGLakE. 





Complete in 9 vols. crown 8vo. Cheap 
reissue at, 8s. 6d. each. 
Abridged Edition for Military 


Students. Revised by Lieut.-Col. Sir 
GrorGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, G.C.M.G., 





G.C.1.E. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
Atlas to accompany above. Folio, 
9s. net. 
EOTHEN. Cheap Edition. With Por- 


trait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


KIN ED, ee. THE RIGHT HON. 


FIFTY YEARS OF IT: Tae Experi- 
ENCES AND STRUGGLES OF A VOLUNTRER 
oF 1859. By The Right Hon. Lorp 
KinessurocH, K.C.B. Demy 8vo, 10s. 
6d. net. 


KNEIPP, SEBASTIAN. 

MY WATER-CURE, As Tested through 
more than Thirty Years, and Described 
for the Healing of Diseases and the Pre- 
servation of Health. By Szsastian 
Kwneiepp. With a Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Authorised English 
Translation from the Thirtieth German 
Edition, by A. de F. With an Appen- 
dix, containing the Latest Developments 
of Pfarrer Kneipp’s System, and a Pre- 
face by K. Gerard, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
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KNIGHT, PROFESSOR. 
HUME. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Professor KNIGaT. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


LANG, ANDREW. 
A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM 
THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. By 
AnpREW Lana. Complete in Four Vol- 
umes. Deny Svo, £3, 3s. net. 

Vol. I. Witha Photogravur e Frontis- 
piece. 15s. net. 

Vol. II. Witha Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 15s. net. 

Vol. II. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 145s. net. 

Vol. IV. Witha Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 20s. net. 

TENNYSON. ‘Modern English Writers.” 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LAPWORTH, PROFESSOR. 
INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. By CHarirs Lapworth, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology, Univer- 
sity, ceils 5s. 


LAWSON, R. 
BRITISH WCONOMICS, 
Lawson. Second Edition. 
6s. net. 
AMERICAN FINANCE. 
tion. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
JOHN BULL AND HIS SCHOOLS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. New Edition, 
Paper Cover, 2s. net. 
CANADA AND THR EMPIRE. 
8vo, 6s, net. 


LEHMANN, R. C. 

CRUMBS OF PITY, anp oTHER VERSES} 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED Six Lives or 
Great Mery. By R. C. LEHMann, 
author of ‘Anni Fugaces,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

LIGHT AND SHADE: aAnpD OTHER 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LEIGHTON, GERALD R., 

THE LIFE - HISTORY OF  ORTEIaE 
SERPENTS, AND THEIR LOCAI 
DISTRIBUTION IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By Grraup R. Leriauton, 
M.D. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


LEISHMAN, VERY REV. T., D.D. 
THE WESTMINSTER DIRECTORY. 
Edited, with an  ntroduction and 
Notes, by the Very Rev. T. LEIsHMAN, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 48. nat. 


LEWIS, ARTHUR. 
THE PILGRIM. By Artavur Lewis. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By W. Rh. 
Crown Svo, 


Second Edi- 


Orown 


oa a re 
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“LINDSAY, REV. JAMES, D.D. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN THEISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 
Rev. JAMES LInpDsaY, M.A., D.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8v0, 123, 6d. 


net. 


THE PROGRESSIVENESS OF 
MODERN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS, LITERARY AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT FOR MODERN THE- 
OLOGY. Crown 8vo, 1s. net, 


THE TEACHING FUNCTION OF THE 
MODERN PULPIT. Crown BVO}, 1s. 
net. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN PHILOS. 
OPHY. Demy &vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BELIEF. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘*LINESMAN.”’ 
THK MAKERS OF BLACK BASALTES. 
By ‘‘Linesman.” With nearly 300 Illus- 
trations, Demy 4to, 42s. net, 


LITURGIES AND ORDERS OF 
DIVINE SERVICE (CHURCH 
SERVICE SOCIETY). 

THE SECOND PRAYER BOOK OF 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH (1552). 
With Historical Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev, H. J. WorHrrspoon, M.A., 
of St Oswald's, Edinburgh ; and Tuk 
LITURGY OF COMPROMISE, Used j in the 
English Conyregation at Frankfort. 
From an Unpublished MS. Edited by 
the Rev. G. W. Sprort, D.D. 4s. net. 


BOOK OF COMMON ORDER. Com- 
monly called Knox’s Liturcy. Edited 
by Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s, 6d. 
net. 


SCOTTISH LITURGIES 
REIGN OF JAMES VI. 
Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 


LITURGY OF 1687. Commonly called 
Laup’s Lirurcy. Edited by the Rev. 
Professor Coorer, D.D. 7s, 6d. net. 


THE WESTMINSTER DIRECTORY. 
Edited by Very Rev. T. Leisaman, D.D, 
4s. net. 


EUCHOLOGION. A Book of Common 
Order: Being Forms of Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Ordinances of the Church, Edited 
by vhs Rev, G, W. Sprorr, D.D. 4s. 6d, 
net. 


OF THE 
Edited by 
4s. net. 
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LOBBAN, J. H., M.A. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH 
VERSE FROM CHAUCER TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. By J. H. Lopsan, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 

THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY OF ENG. 
LISH VERSE. Part I., Chaucer to 
Burns, cloth, 1s. net. Part If., Words- 
worth to Newbolt, cloth, 18. net. In 
Ove Volume complete, cloth, 2s. net. 


LOCKHART, J. G 
REGINALD DALTON, By J. @. 
LocKHART. Illustrated boards, 2s.; 
cloth, 28. 6d. 
ADAM BLAIR. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
VALERIUS: A Roman Srory. 
trated cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LOCKHART, LAURENCE W. M. 
YOUBLES AND QUITS. By Laurencr 
W. M. LocKBarRt. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
FAIR TO SEE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MINE IS THINE. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LUCAS, ST JOH 
SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE USUAL 
PEOPLE. By Str JoHN Lucas. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


LYNDEN-BELL, LIEUT.-COLONEL. 
A PRIMER OF TACTICS, FORTIFICA- 
TION, TOPOGRAPHY, AND MILI- 
TARY LAW. By Lieut,-Colonel Cc. P. 
LyNDEN-BELL. With Diagrams. Crown 
8vo, 3s. net. . 


MABIE, HAMILTON WRIGHT. 
ESSAYS ON NATURE AND CULTURE. 
By HamMILToN WricuT MaBiE. With 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BOOKS AND CULTURE. Feap, 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


Illustrated boards, 2s. ; 


Iilus- 


M‘CONACHIE, WILLIAM, B.D. 
CLOSE TO NATURE'S HEART. By 
WILLIAM M‘ConacHig, B.D. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


MacCUNN, FLORENCE. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S FRIENDS. By 
Frorence MacCunn. With Portraits. 
Third Impression. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


MACDONALD, NORMAN DORAN. 
A MANUAL OF THE CRIMINAL LAW 
(SCOTLAND) PROCEDURE ACT, 
1887. By Norman Doran MacponaLp. 
Kevised by the Lorp JustTice- CLERK. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
MACDOUGALL, J. PATTEN, C.B., 
and J. M. DD, 
A MANUAL OF THE LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1894. 
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Tar Parise Councit Guing ror 8cor- 
LAND. By J. Patren MacDoveatt, 
C.B., and J. M. Dopp, C.B. New and 
Revised Edition. {In preparation. 


M‘IVER, IVER. 

AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. 
IveR M‘Iver. With 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CAUGHT ON THE WING. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


MACKAY, LYDIA MILLER. 
THE RETURN OF THE EMIGRANT. 
By Lypia Mivcter Mackay. Third Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, ¢s. 


MACKENZIE, LORD. 

STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW. With 
Comparative Views of the Laws of 
France, England, and Scotland. By 
LorD MACKENZIE, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Edited by Jonn Kirkpatrick, M.A., 
LL.D., Advocate, Professor of History 
in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 
21s. 





By 
Tilustrations. 


MACKENZIE, W. A. 
ROWTON HOUSE RHYMES. By W. 
A. MacKENzIx. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


MACKINLAY, J. Mi. 

INFLUENCE OF THE PRE-REFOR 
MATION CHURCH ON SCOTTISH 
PLACE-NAMES, By J. M. Mackin- 
LAY, F.S.A. (Scot.) Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


MACKINLAY, M. STERLING, M.A. 
GARCIA THE CENTENARIAN: anp 
His Times. Being a Memoir of Don 
Manuel Garcia’s Life and Labours for 
the advancement of Music and Science. 
By M. Sreruina MACKINLAy, M.A. 
Oxon. With twenty Portraits. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 


MACNAMARA, RACHEL SWETE. 

THE TRANCE. By Racuet Swere 
MACNAMARA, Second Impression, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SIBYL OF VENICE. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

SEED OF FIRE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPINNERS IN SILENCE. Crown &vo, 
6s. 


MACPHERSON, HECTOR. 

BOOKS TO READ AND HOW TO 
READ THEM. By Hector MacPHER- 
son. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


A CENTURY OF POLITICAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 8s, 6d. net. 
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CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN AS- 
TRONOMY. By Hector MaceHrr- 


son, jun. Short demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THROUGH THE DEPTHS OF SPACE: 
A Primer or ASTRONOMY. Crown 8v0, 


2s. net, 


MACRAE, 
FOR IRK AND KING. By J. A. 
Macrar. Crown 8vo, 68. 


MAHAFFY, PROFESSOR. 
DESCARTES. 
for English Readers.) 
Manarry. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 


MAIR, REV. WILLIAM, D.D. 


A DIGEST OF LAWS AND DECI- 
SIONS, Ecclesiastical and Civil, relating 
to the Constitution, Practice, and Affairs 
of the Church of Scotland. With Notes 
By the Rev. 

New Edition, 

In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 


and Forms of Procedure. 
Wituam Marr, D.D. 
Revised to date, 
128. 6d. net. 


SPEAKING; or, From Voice Propuc- 
TION TO THE PLATFORM AND PULPIT. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 


ls. 6d. net. 
MALLOCK, W. 


H. 
LUCRETIUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 


lish Readers.) By W. H. MAL Lock. 


Feap. 8vo, Is. net. 


MARSHMAN, JOHN CLARK, C.S.I. 
HISTORY OF INDIA. From the Earli- 
est Period to the Present Time. By 
Third 


JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN, C.S.I. 
and Cheaper Edition. Post: 8vo, 6s. 


MARTIN, SIR THEODORE, K.C.B. 


HORACE. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Sir THEopoRE MARTIN, 


K.C.B. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


POEMS OF GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 


Translated. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 


THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. Books I.-VI. 


Translated. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Part I. Translated 
Second Edition, 
Ninth Edition, fcap. 


into English Verse. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Part II. 
lated into English Verse. 
tion, Revised. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF HEIN- 
Done into English 
Small crown 


RICH HBINE. 
Verse. Third Edition. 
8vo, 5s. 


THE SONG OF THE BELL, anv orHER 


TRANSLATIONS FROM ScHILLER, GorTHE, 
UBLAND, AND OTHERS. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 


(Philosophical Classics 
By Professor 


Trans- 
Second Edi- 


MARTIN, SIR THEODORE —conid, 


MADON INA PIA: A TRAGEDY; AND 
THREE OTHER Dramas. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

THE ‘VITA NUOVA’ OF DANTE. 
Translated with an Introduction and 
Notes. Fourth Edition. Small crown 
8vo, 58. 

ALADDIN: A Dramatic Porm. By 


ADAM OEHLENSCHLAEGER. Feap. &vo, 
58. 
CORREGGIO: A TracEpy. By Osun. 


LENSCHLAEGER. With Notes. Feap. 
8vo, 3s. 

HELENA FAUCIT (Lavy Martin). By 
Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. 
With Five Photogravure Plates. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s, éd. net. 
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MATHESON, REY. GEORGE, D.D. 


CAN THE OLD FAITH LIVE WITH 
THE NEW? or, THE PROBLEM OF 
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UNREST AND EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
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MOMERIE, REV. ALFRED WIL- 
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RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN BOSNIA- 
HBRZEGOVINA AND DALMATIA. 
By Roserr Monro, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
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tions. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PREHISTORIC PROBLEMS. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s, net. 


MUNRO, WILLIAM, M.A. 

ON VALUATION OF PROPERTY, 
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LEYNE, and LYDEKKER, RICH- 
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A MANUAL OF PALZONTOLOGY, 
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NICHOLSON and RICHARD LYDEKKER, 
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NICOL, REV. THOMAS, D.D. 

RECENT ARCHROLOGY AND THE 
BIBLE. Being the Croall Lecture for 
1898.. By the Rev. Tuomas Nicot, 
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Author of ‘Recent Explorations in Bible 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS IN THE EARLI- 
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THE FORESTER: A Practica. TReat- 
18E ON British ForustrY aND ARBORI- 
CULTURE, FOR LANDOWNERS, LAND 
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THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FOR- 
ESTRY. A Handbook for Forest Ap- 

rentices and Students of Forestry. 
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NOBILI, RICCARDO. 
A MODERN ANTIQUE: A FLORENTINE 
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8vo, 68. 


NOBLE, EDWARD. 
WAVES OF FATE. By Epwarp NoBLe. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
FISHERMAN’S GAT: A Story OF THE 
THAMES Estuary. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOTES ALFRED. 

RAK E: An Enouisa Eptc. By ALFRED 
Yrs Books I.-IIl. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
net. Books IV.-XII. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
net. 

~——- The Complete Work in 1 vol. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
FORTY SINGING SEAMEN, 

Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, anp 
OTHER PoEMs. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE FOREST OF WILD THYME. 
Illustrated by Claude A. Shepperson. 
COLLECTED POEMS. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, 108s. net. Vols. sold separately, 

5s, net. each. 
ROBIN HOOD. Crown 8vo. 


Paint AUBREY, and BOLSTER, 

REGINALD. 

CUPID AND CARTRIDGES. By Augsrry 
O'BRIEN AND ReaginALD Bouster. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
Edition for India and the Colonies, 5s. 
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THE GREEN CURVE. By ‘“‘Oue Lux- 
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ALFRED bE P MUSSET. (Foreign 
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OLIPHANT, LAURENCE. 
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Edition, boards, 2s. 6d. 
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PHANT. With Four Portraits, Third 
Edition, Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
£2, 2s. 


A WIDOW'S TALE, anp oTHER Strorizs. 
With an Introductory Note by J. M. 
Barriz. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
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KATIE STEWART, anp oruer Storixs. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Boards, 2s. 6d. 

VALENTINE AND HIS BROTHER. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SONS AND DAUGHTERS. Crown 8yvo, 
8s. 6d. 
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Readers.) Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
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lish Readers.) Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

THE PERPETOAL CURATE. 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JOHN: A Love Srory. Illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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OMOND, T. S. 
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O'NEILL, MOIRA. 
SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM., 
By Moira O’Neine. Fourteenth Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OXENDEN, MAUD. 
THE STORY OF ESTHER. By Maup 
OXENDEN. Crown 8vo, 68. 


PAGE AND LAPWORTH. 
INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. By Professor Larworrs. 
Founded on Dr Page's ‘ Introductory 
Text-Book of Geology.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 
LOGY. New Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged by Professor Lapwortn. 
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INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Crown 


8vo, 28. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY EXAMINA- 
TOR. Crown 8vo, sewed. 9d. 
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PATERSON, JOHN w., Ph. 1D. 

A MANUAL OF AGRICUTURAL BOT- 
ANY. From the German of Dr A. B. 
Frank, Professor in the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, Berlin. With over 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


PATTISON, R. P. DUNN. 

HISTORY OF THE 9ist ARGYLL- 
SHIRE HIGHLANDERS. By R. P. 
Dunn Parrison. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


PAUL, SIR JAMES BALFOUR. 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL COMPANY 
OF ARCHERS, tHE Queen's Bopy- 
GUARD For ScoTLaAND. By Sir JAMES 
BaLrour Pau, Advocate of the Scot- 
tish Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits 

and other Illustrations. £2, 2s. 


PEARSE, COLONEL. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND MILI- 
TARY SERVICES OF VISCOUNT 
LAKE, Baron LAKE or DELHI AND 
LASWARER, 1744-1808. By Colonel Huacu 
Pearse. With Portraits, &c. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by Professor Saints- 
Bury. For List of Vols., see p, 32. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 
WittiamM Kyraut, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of St 
Andrews. Cheap Re-issue in Shilling 
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PIELE, LIEUT.-COLONEL S. C. F. 

LAWN TENNIS AS A GAME OF 

SKILL. By Lieut.-Col. 8, C. F. PIEie. 
Seventh Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 1s. 


POLLOK, ROBERT, A.M. 

THE COURSE OF TIME: a Porm. By 
Rospert PoLtvtok, A.M. New Edition. 
ae Portrait. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. 


PORTER, MARY BLACKWOOD. 
JOHN BLACKWOOD, EDITOR AN) 
PUBLISHER. By Mary Buackwoop 
PorTER. With Two Portraits and view 
of Strathtyrum. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


POTTS, A. W., M.A., LL.D., and 
DARNELL, REV. C., M.A. 
AUDITUS FACILIORES, An Easy 


Latin Construing Book, with Vocabu- 
lary. By A. W. Ports, M.A., LU.D., 
Late Headmaster of the Fettes College, 
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John’s College, Cambridge; and the 
Rev. C. Darnei, M.A,, Late Head- 
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and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. 
1s. 6d. net. 
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POTTS and DARNELL —contd. 

ADITUS FACILIORES GRACI An 

easy grade construing book. With 
complete vocabulary. Feap 8vo, 8s. 


POTTS, A. W., M.A,, BLD and 
HEARD, M.A., LL 
CAMENARUM FLOSCULOS in Usum 
Fettesianorum decerptos notis quibus- 
dam illustraverunt A. Gut. Ports, 


MA., LU.D.; Gui. A. HEARD, M.A. 
he D. New Impression. Crown 8vo, 
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PREC TON. THOMAS, H., C.B. 
WORK AND PLAY OF A 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR. By 
HerrBeERT Preston-THomas, C.B. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. Joun 
Burns, M.P. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PRINGLE - PATTISON, A. SETH, 


LL. D.C.L. 

SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. <A Compari- 
son Of the Scottish and Gerinan Answers 
to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lec- 
tures, University of Edinburgh. By 
A. Srevnh PRINGLE- Partison, LL.D., 
}).C.L., Fellow of the British Academy, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
Edinburgh University. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MAN’S PLACE IN THE COSMOS, AnD 
OTHER Essays. Second Edition, En- 
larged. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

TWO LECTURES ON THEISM.  De- 
livered on the occasion of the Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration of Princeton 
University. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS, 
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RANJITSINHJI, PRINCE. 
THE JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET. 
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Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Large 
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REEVE, HENRY, C.B 
PETRARCH. (Foreign Classics for Eng- 
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REYNARD, CAPTAIN F. 
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RICHARD SOMERS. By H. GrawameE 
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RICHARDSON, MAJOR E. H. 
WAR, POLICE, AND WATCH DOGS. 
By "Major BE. H. Rictarpson. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


RIVETT-CARNAC, a H., C.1.B. 
MANY MEMORIES OF LIFE IN 
INDIA, AT HOME, AND ABROAD. 
By J. H. Rrvett-Carnac, C.I.B. With 
Portraits. Second Impression. Demy 
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ROBERTSON, PROFESSOR CROOM. 
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ROBERTSON. F cap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


ROBERTSON, JAMES, D.D. 
EARLY RELIGIONS OF ISRAEL. New 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 
[Jn the press. 
THE POETRY AND THE RELIGION 
OF THE PSALMS. The Croall Lec- 
tures, 1893-94. By James RoBERTSON, 
D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Glasgow. Demy &vo, 
12s. 


ROBERTSON, JOHN G., Ph.D. 

A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Joun G. Roserrson, 
Ph.D., Professor of German, University 
of London. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
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SCHILLER AFTER A_ CENTURY. 
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RONALDSHAY, EARL OF, M.P. 

ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE IN 
ASIA. By the Earn, or RoNnALDSHay, 
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net. 

A WANDERING STUDENT IN THE 
FAR EAST. With Maps and 60 Illus- 
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AN EASTERN MISCELLANY. Demy 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


RUTHERFURD, J. H. 
THE HISTORY OF THE LINLITH- 
GOW AND STIRLINGSHIRE HUNT. 
From 1775 to the present. By J. H. 
RUTHERFURD. ith Illustrations. 
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RUTLAND, DUKE OF, G.C.B. 
NOTES OF AN IRISH TOUR IN 1846. 
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Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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RUTLAND, DUCHESS OF. 
THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 
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JoHN MANNERS). With Portrait and 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BAD-HOMBURG. 
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A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 
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(Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Aberd.), Professor 
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The Scottish Tert Society. 





Tuis Socizry was founded in 1882 for the purpose of printing and 
editing texts in Early and Middle Scots. ‘wo parts or volumes, 
extending to not less than 400 pages, are published annually ; but 
additional parts or volumes are issued when the funds permit, They 
are ae in uniform style, octavo, and are issued (a) in paper covers, 
or (6) bound in half-leather (maroon), with cloth sides, gilt top, and 
gilt lettering. The Annual Subscription is £1, 1s, (One Guinea), 
payable in advance. Specimen Volumes may he seen at the Society’s 
Printers, Messrs Wilham Blackwood & Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster Row, London, or in any of the libraries 
in Great Britain and abroad. 


Note.—The volumes have been issued in half-leather since 1897. Earlier volumes 


are in paper covers only; but they may be bound to the Society’s pattern 


at the cost of Js. 6d. per volume, 


and may be purchased by subscribers. 


Most of the back volumes are in print, 


Particulars of price, &c,, may be 


had on application to the Treasurer. 
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by the Kev. Professor Mitchell, 
pp. 388 and cliv. 


The Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. I. 
Edited by William Tough, M.A. pp. 306 
and xxvii. 


Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. II. 
Edited by William Tough, M.A. pp. 
845 and iii, 


Lindesay of Pitscottie’s Historie and 
Cronicles. Vol. 1. Edited by neas 
J, G. Mackay, LL.D. pp. 414 and elx. 


Lindesay of Pitscottie’s ‘Historie and 
Cronicles. Vol. II. Edited by neas 
J. G. Mackay, LL.D. pp. 478 and xii. 


Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose MS. (1456). 


Edited 
D. D. 


Vol. 1. The Buke of the Law of Armys, or 
Buke of Bataillis. Edited by J. H. 
Stevenson. pp. 303 and evil. 


Catholic Tractates of the Sixteenth 
Century (1573-1600). Idited by 
Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. pp. 3808 
and lxiii. 


The New Testament in Scots, being 
Purvey’s Revision of Wycliffe’s Version, 
turned into Scots by Murdoch Nisbet 
(c. 1520). Edited by Thomas Graves 
Law, LL.D. Vol. I. pp. 300 and xxxvii. 


Livy’s ,History of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Translated}into Scots by 
John Bellenden (1588). Vol. I. Edited 
by W. A. Craigie, M.A. pp. 805 and 
xvii. 


General Literature. 





The Poems of Alexander Hume (? 1557- 
1609). Edited by the Rev. Alexander 
Lawson, B.D. pp. 279 and Ixxili. 


The New Testament in Scots. Edited 
by Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. IL. 
pp. 867 and ix. 


The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun (c. 1420). Printed on Par- 
atlel Pages froin the Cottonian and Wemyss 
MSS., with the Variants of the other Texts. 
Edited by F. J. Amours. Vol. I]. (Text, 
Vol. 1.) pp. 351 and xix. 


Livy’s History of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Completion of Text, with 
Notes and Glossary. Edited by W. A. 
Craigie, M.A. Vol. Il. pp. 408. 


The New Testament in Scots. Edited 
by Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. III. 
pp. 897 and xiii. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 


ntoun. Edited by F. J. Amours. 
Vol. IIL. (Text, Vol. IL.) pp. 497 and xiv. 


The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
yntoun. Edited by F. J. Amours. 
Vol. 1V. (Text, Vol. ITT.) pp. 485 and xi. 
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The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed- 
ited by ProfessorG. Gregory Smith. Vol. 


II. (Text, Vol I.) pp. 327 and xxi. 


The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F, J. Amours. 
Vol. V. (Text, Vol. IV.) pp. 488 and xi. 


The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F, J. Amours, 
Vol. VI. (Text, Vol. V.) pp. 486 and xv. 


Ed- 
Vol. 


The Poems of Robert Henryson. 
ited by Professor G, Gregory Sinith. 
III. (Text, Vol. IL.) pp. 198 and xix. 


Poems of Alexander Mont eemerte, and 
other Pieces from Laing MS. No. 447. 


Supplementary Volume. Edited, with 
Introduction, Appendices, Notes, and 
Glossary, by George Stevenson, M.A. 


pp. 892 and lxv. 


The Kingis Quair by James I. of Scot- 
land. Edited by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt.D., LL.D, D.C.L., Ph.D., F.B.A. 
New Series, 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Lindesay of Pitscottie’s Historie and 
Cronicles. Vol. III. Glossary. 


Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose MS. 


(1459). Vol. Il, The Buke of the Order 
of Chivalry, &e. Kdited by J. H. Steven- 
son, M.A. 


The Vernacular Works of James VI., 
King of Scots. Edited by Oliphant 
Smeaton. 


Specimens of Early Legal Documents 
a eats Edited by David Murray, 


The Maitland Folio MS. Edited by 
J. T. T. Brown. (See SERIES OF MS, 
JOLLECTIONS. ) 


John of Ireland’s Works (1490), from 
the MS, in the Advocates’ Library. 


Montgomerie’s Poems, from the Laing 
MS. Edited by George Stevenson, M.A. 
{In the press. 


The Makculloch and Gray MSS., with 
Excerpts from the Chepman and Myllar 
anne: Kdited by George Stevenson, 

JA. 


Catechisms of the Reformation. 
Edited by William Carruthers. 


The Editorial Committee has other works 
under consideration, including— 


The Buik of the Most Nobile and Val- 
iant Conqueror Alexander the Grit. 
From the unique copy of Arbuthnot’s 
print of 1580, in the possession of the 
Earl of Dalhousie. 


J. Stewart's Abbregement of Roland 
Furiovs, translait ovt of Ariost, 
togither vith sym rapsodies of the 
Author, &c. From the dedication MS, 
copy presented to James VI., now pie- 
served in the Advocates’ Library. 


Abacuk Bysset’s ‘Rolmentis of Courts’ 
(1622), from the M8. in the Library of 
the University of Edinburgh (Laing Col- 
lection) and the MS. in the Advocates’ 
Library. 


The Poems of Gavin Douglas. 
The Poems of Sir David Lyndsay. 
&e. &e. 


And occasional Volumes of a MisceLLany of 
Shorter Pieces. (Information regarding 
possible contributions will be gladly 
received by the Committee.) 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE: A Complete and 


ConTINvoUS HisToRY OF THE SuBsEcT. Edited by Proressor SAINTS- 
BURY. In 12 crown 8vo vols., e&ch 5s. net. 


Tue Dark Aaczs. By Prof. W. P. Ker. Tur First Hair or THE SEVENTEENTH 
Tur FLourisHina oF ROMANCE AND THE Century. By Prof. H. J. C. Grierson. 
Risk oF ALLEGORY. (12th and 138th | THz AvuGusTtaN AaEs. By Prof. Oliver 
Centuries.) By Prof. Saintsbury. Elton. 
THE FourTReENTH Century. By F.J.Snell. | Tae Mip-Eiantrenrn Cextury. By 
THK TransitION Pxriop. By Prof. G. Prof. J. H. Millar. 
Gregory Smith. Tue Romantic Revoir. By Prof. C. E. 
THe EaRukR Renaissance. By Prof. Vaughan. 
Saintsbury. THE Roaawee Triumph. By T. 8. Omond. 
THE Later Renaissance. By David | THe Later Ningreentnh CrenturRy. By 
Hannay. Prof. Saintsbury. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St Andrews. Re-issue in Shilling Volumes net. 


DESCARTES. ‘ ; Prof. Mahaffy. | Vico ‘ ; . Prof. Flint. 
BUTLER . ‘ ‘ Rev. W. L. Collins. | Honsrs . : "Prof, Croom Robertson. 
BERKELEY .  . Prof. Campbell Fraser. | Hume. ‘ : . Prof. Knight. 
FIcHTE . ‘ F . Prof. Adamson. | Spinoza . ; : ' Principal Caird. 
Kant, : ; ; Prof. Wallace. | Bacon—Part I. . é . Prof. Nichol. 
HAMILTON. ; . Prof. Veitch. | Bacon- Part II. . ; . Prof. Nichol. 
HEGEL . . . Prof. Edward Caird. | Locxn , .  . Prof. Campbell Fraser. 
LEIBNIZ . ; . John Theodore Merz. | 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 
Mrs OLIPHANT. CuHeEap RE-IssuE, In limp cloth, fcap. 8vo, price 1s. 


each net. 

DANTE. Mrs Oliphant. ) CERVANTES . é Mrs Oliphant. 
VouTarre General Sir E. B. Hamley, K.C.B. | CornkILLE and Racine Henry M. Trollope. 
PascaL . : F . Principal Tulloch. | MapAME DE Sévicn&t . Miss Thackeray. 
PETRARCH ; . Henry Reeve, C.B. | La FONTAINE AND OTHER \ Rev. W. Lucas 
GORTHE . ; . A. Hayward, Q.C. FRENCH FABULISTS. Collins, M.A. 
MOLIERE . Editor and F. Traver, M.A. | SCHILLER ‘ : . James Sime, M.A. 
MONTAIGNE . ‘ Rev. W. lu. Collins. | Tasso. : : ‘ . E. J. Hasell. 
RABELAIS ‘ : Sir Walter Besant, | RoussEAu , . Henry Grey Graham. 
CALDERON : , . E. J. Hasell. | ALFRED DE MusskrT ; C. F. Oliphant. 
Saint Simon . ‘ : . C. W. Collins. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 
the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. CHeap Re-Issuz. In limp cloth, 
feap. 8vo, price ls. each net. Contents of the Serres— 


Homer: ILiap . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. | PLAuTus AND TERENCE Rev. W. L. Collins. 
Homrr: Opyssey . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. |} Tacitus . : . W. B. Donne. 
HeERopotus . ‘ : G. C. Swayne. | Lucian . 2 : Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
CagAR . ‘ ‘ . Anthony Trollope. | Paro. . .C. W. Collins. 
VIRGIL. ‘ . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. | GREEK ANTHOLOGY. : . Lord Neaves. 
HORACE . F . Sir Theodore Martin. | Livy ‘ : . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
AIScHYLUS .  . . Bishop Copleston. | Ovip . Rev, A. Church. 
XENOPHON. . Sir Alex. Grant. | CaTuLuus, TiBUL LUB, AND J. Davies 
CICERO . ¢ . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. PEOPERTIUS ; . c 
SOPHOCLES C. W. Collins. | DemosTHENES ; .  W.J. Brodribb. 
Puiny Rev. A. Church ‘andW. J.Brodribb. | ARISTOTLE , . Sir Alex. Grant. 
EoRIPIpDEsS. ; ‘ . W. B. Donne. | THucyDIDES . . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
JUVENAL 3 . E. Walford. | Lucretius . . W. H. Mallock. 
ARISTOPHANES . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. | Pinpar . . * . Rey, F. D. Morice. 


Hesiop anp THEOGNIS 2 ‘ J. Davies. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


* * The Publishers will be glad to consider applications 
from Teachers for Specimen Copies. 


ENGLISH. 


A History of English Criticism. 


By GEORGE SarntsBury, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D, (Aberd.), Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WORKS BY J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 


A History of English Literature. 


For Secondary Schools. By J. Loaiz ROBERTSON, M.A., First English 
Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. With an Introduction by Professor 
Masson, Edinburgh University. Fifth Edition, revised. 3s, 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The exposition is fresh and independent, and high above 
the level of the ordinary work of this class....... The book should prove a 
great boon not only to secondary schools and colleges but also to private 
students.” . 


Outlines of English Literature. 
For Young Scholars, with Illustrative Specimens. By the Same AUTHOR. 
Third Edition, revised. 1s. 6d. 


Spectator.—‘‘To sketch English literature from Beowulf down to Lord 
Macaulay in a hundred and fifty pages without falling into the style of a 
catalogue, is an achievement of which Mr Robertson may well be proud.” 


English Verse for Junior Classes. 
By the SamMz AUTHOR. In Two Parts. 1s. 6d. net each. 
Part I,—Chaucer to Coleridge. 
Part II.—Nineteenth-Century Poets. 
School Guardian.—‘“Of the high literary quality of this selection there 


can be no question. There is nothing here that is not classical in the 
strictest sense of the word.” 


36 William Blackwood & Sons’ List. 
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English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. 


By the Same AuTHoR. In Two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 
Part I,—Malory to Johnson. | Part IJ.—Nineteenth Century. 

Educational Times.—‘‘We do not remember to have seen a better prose 
collection on the same scale, and the book should be very useful to teachers who 
like to work on the lines of genuine literature.” 

Mr R. Blair, Education Officer.—‘‘I have to inform you that the Committee 
of the London County Council concerned have decided to add the book entitled 
‘English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes’ (J. L. Robertson, 1s.) to the 
Council's supplementary list of books for evening schools.” 


English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes. 
By the Same AvrTHor, Is. 


Schoolmaster.—‘‘ These exercises have the high recommendation of being 
the gradual growth of a course of practical work in an English class-room...... 
The mauual cannot fail to be of service even to experienced teachers,” 

Headmaster, Council Central Secondary School.—‘‘ As an English teacher 
and lecturer of long experience, I may say unreservedly that I am delighted with 
the book. I shall certainly use it in my classes. The suggestions under each 
extract are extremely good, and will be valuable to teachers and students alike,” 

High School Headmaster.—‘‘ The exercises are admirably drawn up, and are 
most suitable for classes preparing for Leaving Certificate or University examina- 
tions, I have great pleasure in adopting the book as a class-book, and intend to 
use it systematically throughout the session.” 


English Drama. 
By the Same AvuTHoR. 2s, 6d. 


Spectator. — ‘‘This capital selection.......Not only is it a text-book with 
excellent notes, but a neat and handy collection of English dramatic 
masterpieces. ” 


The Select Chaucer. 


Kdited and Elucidated by the Same AuTHOR. Crown 8vo, 3s. ; and in Two 
Parts—Part I., 2s.; Part IT., 1s. 6d. 


Athensum.—'‘‘ A very successful attempt to enlarge the range of Chaucer 
reading in schools. We wish we could believe that the book will have the 
circulation it deserves.” 


Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. 
By D. M. J. Jamus, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. 1s. 
Also in Two Parts :— 
Passages for Paraphrasing. Verse and Prose. 6d. 


Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Correction of 
Sentences. 6d. 
Athensum.—‘' The pieces are well calculated to improve the grammar and 
ae of the rising generation in an age which is not distinguished for lucidity or 
ogic,” 
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Part I., Chaucer to Burns, cloth, Is. net. 
Part I1., Wordsworth to Newbolt, cloth, Is. net. 
In One Volume complete, cloth, 2s. net. 
Prize Edition, 5s. 


= The 
School Anthology 


of English Verse. 


A Selection of English Verse 
from Chaucer to the Present Day. 


EDITED BY 
J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 


Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, London; 
Editor of ‘The Granta Shakespeare,’ &c. 


Athenzsum,—‘‘ We have here such poetry as rings morally sound and exalts 
the soundest instincts and feelings of human nature,” 

Guardian.—‘‘The work is worthy of nothing less than absolutely unqualified 
approval, aud we cordially wish it the hearty welcome it deserves.” 

Journal of Education,—‘‘ One of the best smal] anthologies we have seen for 
some time. The selection is made with great good taste and care,” 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 


Based on the ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. With a Chapter on WorD-BUILD- 
Ing and DERIVATION, and containing numerous Exercises, 1s, 
Schoolmaster.—‘‘A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as 
analytic, and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young 
student how to use the elements of his mother-tongue.” 


A Working Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences. 


With Notes on Parsing, PARAPHRASING, FIGURES OF SPEECH, AND 
Prosopy. New Edition, Revised. 1s. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.—‘‘ The book deserves unstinted praise for the care with which 
the matter has been arranged, the depth of thought brought to bear upon 
the discussion of the subject....... One of the best and soundest productions on 
analysis of sentences we have met with yet.” 


38 William Blackwood & Sons’ List. 
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STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 


PRONOUNOCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY. 


. Library Edition. 


Imp. 8vo, half morocco 18s. net. 


Il. School and College Edition. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 1080 pp. 5s. net. 


BLACKWOOD’'S 
SEVENPENNY 
DICTIONARY 


‘‘At such a price nothing better could be asked: good clear 
print, concise yet ample explanations, and accurate ety- 
mology. Just such a handy volume as schools need. Has 
evidently been prepared with great care. It justifies its 
record for reliability.”.— The School Guardian. 


STORMONTH’S 
HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY 


Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged by 
WILLIAM BAYNE 


jd. net 
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The George Eliot Reader. 


By ExizasetH Leg, Author of ‘A School History of English Literature,’ 
&c. With an Introduction and Portrait. 2s. 


Academy.—‘‘ A fascinating little volume.” 


Se I NET RRR em ceed cte  n 


English Words and Sentences. 


Boox I. For THE JUNIOR DIvIston. 6d. 
Book II, For THE INTERMEDIATE Division. 8d. 


Practical Teacher.—‘‘ These books contain numerous well-graduated exer- 
cises in English, and should be popular with teachers of the subject.” 


Story of the World Readers. See p. 58. 
Blackwood’s Literature Readers. See p. 57. 


Specimens of Middle Scots. 


WitH HIstoricAL INTRODUCTION AND GLOSSARIAL Notses. By G. GREGORY 
SmitH, M.A., Professor of English Literature, University of Belfast. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


English Prose Composition. 
By James Curriz, LL.D. Fifty-seventh Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


Short Stories for Composition. 


First SERIES. WITH SPECIMENS OF LETTERS, AND SUBJECTS FOR LETTERS 
AND Essays. Seventh Impression. 112 pages. 1s. 


Short Stories for Composition. 


SECOND SERIES. WITH LESSONS ON VOCABULARY. Third Edition. 112 
pages. ls. 


Educational News, — ‘‘ These stories are fresh, short, and pithy. They 
possess a novelty that will arrest attention, and a kernel that will tax to 
some measure the thinking faculty.” 


Short Stories, Fables, and Pupil-Teacher Exercises for 
Composition. 


With INSTRUCTIONS IN THE ART OF LETTER AND Essay WRITING, PARa- 
PHRASING, FIGURES OF SPEECH, &c. 1s. 3d. 


BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by R. BrimLtEy JOHNSON. Each Play complete, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo volumes. Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; paper covers, 


1s. each. 

The Merchant of Venice. As You Like It. 
Richard II. Henry V. 
Julius Cesar. Macbeth. 

The Tempest. Twelfth Night. 


Other Volwnes in preparation, 


40 William Blackwood & Sons’ List. 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
With Portraits. In Fcap. 8vo volumes, cloth. 


General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 


Editor of ‘The School Anthology’; Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 
London; Editor of ‘The Granta Shakespeare,’ dc. 


Journal of Education.—‘‘This Series has, we believe, already 
won the favourable notice of teachers. It certainly deserves to do 
so. Its volumes are edited with scholarly care and sound litera 
joceaeor They are strongly and neatly bound, and extremely well 
printed. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘The print is good, and the introductions 
both short and to the point, while the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial scrappiness.” 


School Board Chronicle.—‘ There are no more thorough and 
helpful annotated editions than those of the series of Blackwoods’ 
English Classics.” 

Cowper—The Task, and Minor Poems. 


By EvizaBetH Leg, Author of ‘A School History of English Literature.’ 
2s, 6d. 


Guardian.—‘‘ Miss Elizabeth Lee scores a distinct success. Her introduction 
is to the point and none too long; her notes are apt and adequate.” 


Scott—Lady of the Lake. 
By W. E. W. Coins, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ Like some other members of this series of ‘ English 
Classics’ we have noticed recently, this volume is a good piece of work.” 


Johnson—Lives of Milton and Addison. 


By Professor J. WicuHt Durr, D.Litt., Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 2s, 6d. 


Educational News.—‘‘ A scholarly edition. The introduction contains things 
as good as are to be found in Macaulay’s essay or Leslie Stephen’s monograph.” 


Milton—Paradise Lost, Books I.-IV. 


By J. Logie Ropertson, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College. 28. 6d. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ An excellent edition.” 


Macaulay—Life of Johnson. 


By D. NicHou Smiru, M.A., Goldsmith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. 1s, 6d. 


Journal of Education.—‘‘ Mr Smith’s criticism is sound, simple, and clear. 
Annotated with care and good sense, the edition is decidedly satisfactory.” 


Carlyle—Essay on Burns. 
By J. Downiz, M.A,, U.F.C. Training College, Aberdeen, 2s, 6d. 


Guardian.—‘‘A highly acceptable addition to our stock of school classics, 
We congratulate Mr Downie on having found a field worthy of his labours, 
and on having accomplished his task with faithfulness and skill.” 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS—continued. 





Goldsmith—Traveller, Deserted Village, & other Poems. 
By J. H. Loppan, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 
London. ls. 6d. 

Literature.—‘‘If Goldsmith touched nothing that he did not adorn, Mr 

Lobban and his publishers have adorned Goldsmith.” 


Pope—Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, and 
other Poems. 
By Grorae Soutar, M.A., Litt.D., Lecturer in English Language and 
Literature, University College, Dundee. 2s. 6d. 
Guardian.—“ The selection is made with taste, and the commentary is sound, 
adequate, and not overburdened with superfluous information.” 


Hazlitt— Essays on Poetry. 
By D. NicHou Smita, M.A., Goldsmith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. 2s. 6d. 
Athenzum,—‘ The introduction is a capital piece of work,” 


Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats. 
By A. D. Innes, M.A., Editor of ‘Julius Cesar,’ &c., &c. 28. 6d. 
Academy.—‘‘ For Mr Innes’s volume we have nothing but praise.” 


Scott— Marmion. 
By ALEXANDER Mackig, M.A., Examiner in English, University of 
Aberdeen ; Editor of ‘Warren Hastings,’ &c. Is. 6d. 
Guardian.—‘‘ The volume is worthy to take its place with the best of its kind.” 


Lamb—Select Essays. 
By AGNES WILSON, Editor of Browning’s ‘Strafford,’ &c.; late Senior English 
Mistress, East Putney High School. 2s. 6d. 
Athensum.—‘‘ Miss Wilson’s edition is well equipped.” 


Milton—Samson Agonistes. 
By E. H. Buaxenry, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 
School World.-—‘‘ Everything testifies to excellent scholarship and editorial 
care....... The notes are a joy to the critic.” 


Byron—Selections. 
By Professor J. Wiagut Durr, D.Litt., Armstrong College, in the University 
of Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 3s. 6d. 

Academy and Literature.—‘‘ Nothing has been done perfunctorily ; Professor 
Duff is himself interested in Byron, and passes on to his reader, in consequence, 
some of the emotion he himself has felt.” 

Mr G. K. Chesterton in ‘The Daily News.’—‘‘ Mr Wight Duff has made an 
exceedingly good selection from the poems of Byron, and added to them a clear 
and capable introductory study.” 

Professor R. Wiilker in ‘Englische Studien.’—‘‘ Wight Duff's Byron wird 
sicherlich dazu beitragen des Dichters Werke in England mehr zu verbreiten, 
als dies bisher geschehen ist. Aber auch in Deutschland ist das Buch allen 
Freunden Byron’s warm zu empfehlen.” 
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HISTORY. 


A Short History of Scotland. 


By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Higher Latin Prose. 


With an Introduction by H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Principal, a Canada 
College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


2s, 6d, 
* * A Key (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 


Educational Times.—‘‘ Those who are in need of a short practical guide on 
the subject will find Mr Auden’s little work well worth a trial.......The passages 
chosen are well suited for translation.” 

School Guardian.—'‘‘ This is an excellent Latin prose manual. The hints 
on composition are first-rate, and should be of considerable use to the student 
of style who has mastered the ordinary rules of prose writing....... Altogether, 
this is a very valuable little book.” 


Lower Latin Prose. 


By K. P. Witson, M.A., Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. 
*.* A Key (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 


Journal of Education.—‘‘ A well-arranged and helpful mannal. The whole 
book is well printed and clear. We can unreservedly recommend the work.” 


Higher Latin Unseens. 


For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with In- 
troductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. AupDEN, M.A., Principal, Upper 
Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Hdin. 
burgh; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University 
Scholar. 2s. 6d. 
Educational News.—‘‘ The hints on translation given by Mr Auden are the 
most useful and judicious we have seen in such cauall bulk, and they are illus- 
trated with skilful point and aptness.” 


Lower Latin Unseens. 
Selected, with Introduction, by W. LopBan, M.A., Classical Master, High 
School, Glasgow. 2s. 
Athenzum.—‘‘ More interesting in substance than such things usually are.” 
Journal of Education.—‘‘ Will be welcomed by all teachers of Latin.” 


School Guardian.—‘‘The introductory hints on translation should be well 
studied ; they are most valuable, and well put.” 
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Now issued at ls. 6d. net to meet the requirements of the 
Education Department for a Latin Translation Book suited to 
pupils in the early stage of the subject. In its more expensive 
form the volume has been extensively used by the greater Public 
Schools, and is in its Twelfth Edition. A specimen copy will be 
sent gratis to any teacher wishing to examine the book with 
@ view to introduction. 


TWELFTH EDITION. 


ADITUS FACILIORES. 


AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, 
WITH VOCABULARY. 
BY 


A. W. POTTS, M.A., LL.D., 
Late Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge ; 
AND THE 


Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., 


Late Head-Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, 
and Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
Colleges, Cambridge. 


Contents. 

PART I.—Stories and Fables—The Wolf on his Death-Red—Alex- 
ander and the Pirate—Zeno’s Teaching—Ten Helpers—The Swallow 
and the Ants—Discontent—Pleasures of Country Life—The Wolf and 
the Lamb—Simplicity of Farm Life in Ancient Italy—The Conceited 
Jackdaw—The Ant and the Grasshopper—The Hares contemplate 
Suicide—The Clever Parrot—Simple Living—The Human Hand— The 
Bear—Value of Rivers—Love of the Country—Juno and the Peacock— 
The Camel—The Swallow and the Birds—The Boy and the Echo—The 
Stag and the Fountain—The Cat’s Device—The Human Figure—The 
Silly Crow—Abraham’s Death-Bed—The Frogs ask for a King—The 
Gods select severally a Favourite Tree—Hear the Other Side. 

PART II.—Historical Extracts—Tue Srory or THe Fas: Histori- 
cal Introduction—The Story of the Fabii. Tux Conquest or VEIL: 
Historical Introduction The Conquest of Veii. THE SacriFICE oF 
Decius: Historical Introduction—The Sacrifice of Decius. 

PART III.—The First Roman Invasion of Britain—Introduction 
to Extracts from Cesar’s Commentaries—The First Roman Invasion of 
Britain. 

PART IV.—The Life of Alexander the Great — Historical Intro- 
duction—Life and Campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

APPENDIX, VOCABULARY. ADDENDA. 


Two Maps to Iilustrate the First Roman Invasion of Britain and the 
Campaigns of Alexander the Great. 
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First Latin Sentences and Prose. 
By K. P. Wizson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. With Vocabulary, 2s. 6d. Also 
issued in Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘This is just the right sort of help the beginner wants, 
ee It is certainly a book to be recommended for preparatory schools or the 
lower classes of a public school.” 

Educational Review.—‘‘ Form masters in search of a new composition book 
will welcome this publication.” 


A First Latin Reader. 


With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By K. P. WILSON, M.A., Fettes 
College. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


Tales of Ancient Thessaly. 


An Elementary Latin Reading- Book, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
J. W. E. Pearce, M.A., Headmaster of Merton Court Preparatory School, 
Sidcup; late Assistant-Master, University College School, London. With 
a Preface by J. L. Paton, M.A., late Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge; Headmaster of the Grammar School, Manchester. 1s. 


Guardian.—'‘‘A striking and attractive volume, Altogether, we have here 
quite a noteworthy little venture, to which we wish all success.” 


Latin Verse Unseens. 


By G. MrppLeton, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Joint-Author of ‘Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors.’ 1s. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.—‘‘ They form excellent practice in ‘unseen’ work, in a great 
variety of style and subject. For purposes of general study and as practice for 
examinations the book is a thoroughly useful one.” 


Latin Historical Unseens. 
For Army Classes. By L. C. VauGHAN WILKES, M.A. 2s, 


Army and Navy Gazette.—‘‘ Will be found very useful by candidates for 
entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Militia.” 


Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. 
By Rev. JoHN GERARD. Second Edition. Pp.199. 38s. 


Aditus Faciliores Gre ci. 


An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the late 
A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. C. Darnett, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


Camenarum Flosculos in Usum Fettesianorum decerptos 


Notis quibusdam illustraverunt A. Gov. Ports, M.A., LL.D. ; 
Gut. A. Hearb, M.A., LL.D. NewImpression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Greek Accidence. 
For Use in Preparatory and Public Schools. By T. C. WeaTHERHEAD, 
M.A., Headmaster, Choir School, King’s College, Cambridge; formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 1s, 6d. 
Literature.—‘‘ Not the least of its merits is the clearness of the type, both 


Greek and English.” 
Pilot.—‘‘ The most useful book for beginners we have seen.” 





The Messenian Wars. 
An Elementary Greek Reader. With Exercises and Full Vocabulary. By 
H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly 
” Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 1s. 6d. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ A far more spirited narrative than the Anabasis. We 
warmly commend the book.” 


Higher Greek Prose. 


With an Introduction by H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto. 2s. 6d. *,* Key (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 
Guardian.—‘‘ The selection of passages for translation into Greek is certainly 
well made.” 
Journal of Education.—‘‘A manual of well-graduated exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition, ranging from short sentences to continuous pieces,” 


Lower Greek Prose. 


By K. P. Wizson, M.A., Assistant-Master in Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. *,* A Key (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 
School Guardian.—‘‘A well-arranged book, designed to meet the needs of 
middle forms in schools.” 


Higher Greek Unseens. 


For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with 
Introductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. AupgEn, M.A., Principal, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 
Educational Times.—‘‘It contains a good selection quite difficult enough 
for the highest forms of public schools.” 
Schoolmaster.—‘‘The introductory remarks on style and translation form 
eminently profitable preliminary reading for the earnest and diligent worker in 
the golden mine of classical scholarship.’ 


Greek Unseens. 


Brina ONE HUNDRED PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION AT SIGHT IN JUNIOR 
Crassks. Selected and arranged. With Introduction by W. Lonsan, M.A., 
Classical Master, The High School, Glasgow. 2s. 


This little book is designed for the use of those preparing for the Leaving Cer- 
tificate, Scotch Preliminary, London Matriculation, and similar examinations in 
Greek. The extracts are ei from over a score of different authors, and regard 


has been had in the selection to literary or historical interest, and in the arrange- 
ment to progressive difficulty. 
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Greek Verse Unseens. 


By T. R. Mitts, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, University College, Dundee, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; Joint-Author of ‘Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors.’ 1s. 6d. 
School Guardian.—‘' A capital selection made with much discretion....... It 
is a great merit that the selections are intelligible apart from their context.” 


University Correspondent.—‘‘This careful and judicious selection should 
be found very useful in the higher forms of schools and in preparing for less 
advanced University examinations for Honours.” 


Greek Test Papers. 


By James Morr, Litt.D., LL.D., late co-Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 
2s. 6d, 
*.* A Key (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 


University Correspondent.—‘‘This useful book....... The papers are based 
on the long experience of a practical teacher, and should prove extremely help- 
ful and suggestive to all teachers of Greek.” 


Greek Prose Phrase Book. 


Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By H. W. Aupgen, M.A., Editor of 
‘Meissner’s Latin Phrase Book.’ Interleaved, 3s. 6d. 


Spectator.—‘' A good piece of work, and likely to be useful.” 
Athenzum. = s useful little volume, helpful to boys who are learning to 
write Greek prose.’ 


Journal of Education.—‘‘ Of great service to schoolboys and schoolmasters 
alike. The idea of interleaving is especially commendable.” 


Aristophanes—Pax. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. SHaRPLEY, M.A., late Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Ini1vol. 12s, 6d. net. 


A Short History of the Ancient Greeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 


By P. Gruss, Litt.D., LL.D., University Reader in Comparative Philology, 
Cambridge. With Maps and Illustrations. [Jn preparation. 


Outlines of Greek History. 
By the Same AuTHoR. In 1 vol. | [In preparation. 


A Manual of Classical Geography. 


By Joun L. Myrgs, M.A. Fellow of Magdalene College ; j Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. [Jn preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 
ILLUSTRATED 


CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


GENERAL Epitor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 


Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master at 
Fettes College; late Scholar of Christ’s College, cence and Bell Uni 
versity Scholar. 


Literature.—‘'The best we have seen of the new type of school- 


book.” . 
Acadomy.—‘‘If the price of this series is considered, we know 


not where to look for its equal.” 


Public School Magazine.—' The plates and maps seem to have 
been prepared regardless of cost. We wonder how it can all be done 
at the price.” 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


Cesar—Gallic War, Books I.-III. 


By J. M. Harpwicu, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby; late Scholar of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 


Cwesar—Gallic War, Books IV., V. 


By Rev. St J. B. WYNNE-WILLSON, M.A., Headmaster, Haileybury College ; 
late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary, 
ls. 6d. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 


Cesar—Gallic War, Books VI., VII. 


By C. A. A. Du Pontet, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow. With or with- 
out Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 


Virgil— Georgic I. 
By J. Sarcraunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Scholar 
of, University College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 


Virgil—Georgic IV.. 
By J. Sanceaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster ; late Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. 1s, 6d. -_ 
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Virgil—Aineid, Books V., VI. | 
By Rev. St J. B. WyNngz WILLson, M.A., Headmaster, Haileybury 
College. Is. 6d. 


Ovid— Metamorphoses (Selections). 


By J. H. Vrnog, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master at Bradfield. 1s. 6d. 


Ovid—Elegiac Extracts. 


By R. B. BurnaBy, M.A. Oxon.; Classical Master, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. 1s, 6d. 


Arrian—Anabasis, Books I., II. 


By H. W. AvpEwn, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 


Homer—Odyssey, Book VI. 


By EK. E. Srkes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


Homer—Odyssey, Book VII. 


By E. KE, Srxes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College 
Cambridge. [Jn preparation. 


Demosthenes—Olynthiacs, 1-3. 


By H. SHARPLEY, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus College, Oxford ; Assistant- 
Master at Hereford School. 1s. 6d. 


Horace—Odes, Books I., II. 


By J. Sarcgaunt, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford ; 
Assistant-Master at Westminster. ls. 6d. 


Horace—Odes, Books III., IV. 
By J. Sanaeaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster. Ils. 6d. 


Cicero—In Catilinam, I.-IV. . 


By H. W. AUDEN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master 
at Fettes College. 1s, 6d. 


Cicero—De Senectute and De Amicitia. 


By J. H. Vincg, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bradfield. 
[In preparation. 


Cicero—Pro Lege Manilia and Pro Archia. 


By K. P. Witson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS—continued. 


Cicero—Select Letters. 
By Rev. T. NICKLIN, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rossall. 2s. 6d. 


Cicero—Pro Caecina. 


By Rev. J. M. Lupton, M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. [In preparation. 


Tacitus—Agricola. 


By H. F. Mortanp Simpson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. (Ju preparation. 


Xenophon—Anabasis, Books I., II. 


By A. Jaaagr, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; Head- 
master, Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Mansfield. _1s. 6d. 


Sallust—Jugurtha. 


By I. F. SMEDLEY, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster ; late Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 


Euripides—Hercules Furens. 
By HE. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 


Livy—Book XXVIII. 


By G. MippueTon, M.A., Classical Master in Aberdeen Grammar School ; 
and Professor A. Souter, D.Litt., Yates Professor of New Testament Greek, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 


Livy—Book IX. 


By J. A. Nickuin, B.A., late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master at Liverpool College. [In preparation. 


Nepos—Select Lives. 


By Rev. E. J. W. Hovanton, D.D., Headmaster of Rossall School. 
[In the press. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 


Historical Reader of Early French. 


Containing Passages Illustrative of the Growth of the French Language 
from the Earliest Times to the end of the 15th Century. By HeErpert A. 
Strona, LL.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, Professor of Latin, 
University College, Liverpool; and L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. 3s. 
Guardian.—‘‘ A most valuable companion to the modern handbooks on his- 
torical French grammar.” 
D 
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The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 


By ALFRED Mercier, L.-és-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature 
in the University of St Andrews. 38s. 6d. 


Educational Times.—‘‘A very useful book, which admirably accomplishes 
its object of helping students preparing for examinations....... It is on rather 
novel lines, which commend themselves at once to any one who has had to teach 
the subject.” 


French Historical Unseens. 
For Army Classes. By N. E. TOKE, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


Journal of Education.—‘‘A distinctly good book.......May be unreservedly 
commended.’ 


A First Book of ‘‘ Free Composition’’ in French. 


By J. EDMOND Mansion, B.-és-L., Headmaster of Modern Language in the 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 1s. 


School World.—‘‘We recommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it will have a wide circulation.” 


French Test Papers for Civil Service and University 
Students. 


Edited by EmILe B. LE FRaNQoIs, French Tutor, Redcliff House, Win- 
chester House, St Ives, &c., Clifton, Bristol. 2s. 


Weekly Register.—‘‘ Deserves as much praise as can be heaped on it....... 
Thoroughly good work throughout.” 


All French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
Verbs). 
By ALFRED J. Wyatt, M.A. 1s. 


Weekly Register. —‘‘ Altogether unique among French grammatical helps, 
with a system, with a coup @’ail, with avoidance of repetition, with a premium 
on intellectual study, which constitute a new departure.” 


The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 


By ANNIE G. Ferrier, Teacher of French in the Ladies’ College, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. ls. 


Schoolmaster.—‘‘ The method is good, and the book will be found helpful 
hy those who have to teach French to small children.” 


GERMAN. 


A History of German Literature. 


By Joun G. Rosertson, Ph.D., Professor of German in the University 
of London. 10s. 6d. net. 


Times.—‘‘In such an enterprise even a tolerable approach to success is some- 
thing of an achievement, and in regard to German literature Mr Robertson 
appears to have made a nearer approach than any other English writer.” 


Outlines of the History of German Literature. 
For the Use of Schools. By the SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo. 
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DR LUBOVIUS’ GERMAN SERIES. 


A Practical German Grammar, Reader and Writer. 
By Louis Lugovius, Ph.D., German Master, Hillhead High School, Glas- 
gow; Lecturer on German, U.F.C. Training College; Examiner for Degrees 
in Arts, University of Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 

Part I.—Elementary. 2s, 
Part II. 3s. 


Lower German. 
Reading, Supplementary Grammar with Exercises, and Material for Com- 
position. With Notes and Vocabulary, and Ten Songs in Sol-Fa Notation. 
By Louris Lusovius, Ph.D. 2s, 6d. 

Athenssum.—‘“‘ The volume is well designed.” 
Preparatory Schools Review.—‘‘A capital reading-book for middle forms, 


Progressive German Composition. 


With copious Notes and Idioms, and First INTRODUCTION To GERMAN 
Paitotogy. By Lovis Lusovivs, Ph.D. 


Also in Two Parts :— 
Progressive German Composition. 2s. 6d. 
*,* A Key (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 


First Introduction to German Philology. 1s. 6d. 
Journal of Education.—‘‘The passages for translation are well selected, 
and the notes to the passages, as well as the grammatical introduction, give 
real assistance..,....The part of the book dealing with German philology deserves 
great praise,” : 


A Compendious German Reader. 

Consisting of Historical Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, Lives 
of German Authors, an Outline of German History (1640-1890), Biographical and 
Historical Notes. Especially adapted for the use of Army Classes. By G. B, 
Brak, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Guardian.—‘‘ This method of compilation is certainly an improvement on the 
hotch-potch of miscellaneous passages to be found in many of the older books.” 


Spartanerjiinglinge. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. 
By PavL Von SzczepaXski. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. M. 
oneness M.A., Master in Modern Languages, Aberdeen Grammar 
School. 2s. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ An admirable reader for teaching German on the new method, 
and is sure to prove popular both with students and with teachers.” 


A German Reader for Technical Schools. 
By Ewatp F. Seckuer, Senior Language Master at the Birmingham Muni- 


cipal Day School; German Lecturer, Birmingham Evening School; French 
Lecturer, Stourbridge Technical School, 2s. 
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SPANISH. 


A Spanish Grammar. 
With Copious Exercises in Translation and Composition; Easy reading 
Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Authors; a List of Idioms; a Glossary 
of Commercial Terms (English-Spanish); and a copious General Vocabulary 
(Spanish-English). By Winu1am A. KessEn, Teacher of Spanish, Hillhead 
High School, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 

Investors’ Review.—‘‘To the student who wishes to master the Spanish 
language for commercial or literary purposes this admirable little book will 
prove invaluable,” 

Commerce.—‘‘ Contains practically all that is necessary for the acquirement 
of a working knowledge of the language.” 


MATHEMATICS. 
Arithmetic. 


With numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination Papers. By 
A. VertcH Lotraian, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., Mathematical and Science 
Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 
Guardian.—‘‘ A work of first-rate importance.......We should find it hard 
to suggest any improvement....... We venture to predict that when the book 
becomes known, it will command a very wide circulation in our public schools 
and elsewhere.” 


Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 
For SENIOR PUPILS IN SCHOOLS, Containing upwards of 8000 Examples, 
consisting in great part of Problems, and 750 Extracts from Examination 
Papers. Second Edition, Revised. 364 pages, 3s, With Answers, 3s. 6d. 
JAMES WELTON, Esq., Lecturer on Hducation, and Master of Method, 
Yorkshire College.—‘‘ Your ‘ Practical Arithmetic’ seems to me the most complete 
collection of exercises in existence. Both idea and execution are excellent.” 


Elementary Algebra. 
The Complete Book, 288 pp., cloth, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers 
sold separately, price 9d. Pt. I., 64 pp., 6d. Pt. 11, 64 pp., 6d. Pt. 
IIL., 70 pp., 6d, Pt. 1V., 96 pp., 9d. Answers to Pts. L, IL, IJ1., each 
2d. Answers to Pt. IV., 3d. 

Educational News,—‘‘ A short and compact introduction to algebra....... The 
exercises are remarkably good, and the arrangement of the subject-matter is on 
the soundest principles. The work is, on the whole, to bo commended as being 
at once inexpensive and scholarly.” 


Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 


With 7200 Examples and Answers. 264 pp. 2s, 6d. Also in Six Parts, 
limp cloth, price 6d. each, 

Teachers’ Monthly.—‘‘ The examples are mainly concrete, as tney should 
be, are of all varieties, and, what is most important, cf the right amount of 
difficulty.” 

Educational News.—‘‘ This is, as a matter of fact, at once a handbook and a 
handy book. It is an absolute storehouse of exercises in mental computations. 
aiies There are most valuable practical hints to teachers.” 
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Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle. 


An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. THirp, D.Sc., Headmaster of Spier’s 
School, Beith. 8s. 


Schoolmaster. — ‘‘ Hach branch of this wide subject is treated with brevity, 
it is true, and yet with amazing completeness considering the size of the volume. 
So earnest and reliable an effort deserves success.” 

Journal of Education. — ‘“‘An exceedingly useful text-book, full enough 
for nearly every educational purpose, and yet not repellent by overloading.” 

Educational News.—‘‘ A book which will easily take rank among the best of 
its kind. The subject is treated with complete thoroughness and honesty.” 


Mensuration. 


128 pp., cloth, 1s. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms and Tri- 
angles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Answers may be had separately, price 2d. 
each Part. 


Educational Times.—‘‘ The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is offered 
to the students who make use of the book.” 


Higher Arithmetic. 


For Ex-Standard and Continuation Classes. 128 pp. Paper, 6d.; cloth, 8d. 
With Answers, cloth, lld. Answers may be had separately, price 3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Fifty-Fifth Thousand, 


Elements of Modern Geography. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER Maoxay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Revised to the 
present time. Pp. 300. 3s. 


Schoolmaster.—‘‘For senior pupils or pupil-teachers the book contains all 
that is desirable....... It is well got up, and bears the mark of much care in the 
authorship and editing.” 


One Hundred and Ninety-Sixth Thousand. 


Outlines of Modern Geography. 
By the Samg AuTHOoR. Revised to the present time. Pp. 128. 1s. 


These ‘ Outlines’—in many respects an epitome of the ‘ Hlements’—are care- 
fully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrangement is the same 
as in the Author’s larger works. 


One Hundred and Fifth Thousand. 


First Steps in Geography. 
By the Samk AuTHoR. 18mo, pp. 56. Sewed, 4d. ; in cloth, 6d. 
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A Manual of Classical Geography. 


By JouN L. Myrgs, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 
[In preparation. 


CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 


Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 


By a L. Sarcant, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Illustrated. 
1s, 6d. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Remarkably well arranged for teaching purposes, and 
shows the compiler to have a real grip of sound educational principles. The book 
is clearly written and aptly illustrated.” 


Inorganic Tables, with Notes and Equations. 


By H. M. Timpany, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Technical School, 
Shrewsbury. Crown 8vo, ls. 


Things of Everyday. 


A Popular Science Reader on Some Common Things. With Illus- 
trations. 2s. 
Guardian.—‘‘ Will be found useful by teachers in elementary and continuation 
schools who have to conduct classes in the ‘science of common things.’......Well 
and strongly bound, and illustrated by beautifully clear diagrams,” 


GEOLOGY. 


An Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. 


By Professor CHARLES LapPwortTH, LL.D., University, Birmingham. 
Founded on Dr Paar’s ‘Introductory Text-Book of Geology.’ With Illus- 
trations. 6s. 

Educational News.—'‘‘ The work is lucid and attractive, and will take high 
rank among the best text-books on the subject.” 

Publishers’ Circular.—‘‘The arrangement of the new book is in every way 
excellent, and it need hardly be said that it is thoroughly up to date in all 
details....... Simplicity and clearness in the book areas pronounced as its accuracy, 
and students and teachers alike will find it of lasting benefit to them.” 

Education.— ‘“‘The name of the Author is a guarantee that the subject is 
effectively treated, and the information and views up to date.” 


PALAEONTOLOGY. 


A Manual of Paleontology. 


For the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Paleontology. By Professor H. ALLEYNE NicHoLson, Aberdeen, and 
RicHaRD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.G.8. &c. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 1419 Engravings. 63s. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Fifteenth Edition, Revised. 


Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. 
With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. By Davip Paag, LU.D., &c., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle. Revised 
by Professor CHARLES LaPpworTH. 2s, 6d. 

Athenswum.—'‘ The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the explana- 
tions are so lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so 
satisfactorily shown, and, abvve all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical 
Geography are brought out with so much precision, that every reader will feel 
that difficulties have been removed, and the path of study smoothed before him.” 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 


An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. 
With Numerous Examples and Exercises. By SypNEY HERBERT MELLONE, 
M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Hdin.); Examiner in Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Scotsman, —‘‘This is a well-studied academic text-book, in which the 
traditional doctrine that has been handed down from Aristotle to the univer- 
sity professors of to-day is expounded with clearness, and upon an instructive 
system which leads up naturally to the deeper and different speculations involved 
in modern logic....... The book, in fine, is an excellent working text-book of its 
subject, likely to prove useful both to students and to teachers.” 


Elements of Psychology. 
By Sypngy Herpert Meuionr, M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.), and MarGaRET 
DrommMonp, M.A. (Edin.) Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Thoroughness is a feature of the work, and, treating psychology 
as a living science, it will be found fresh, suggestive, and up-to-date.” 
Education. — ‘The authors of this volume have made satisfactory use of 
accredited authorities; in addition, they have pursued original investigations 
and conducted experiments, with the result that great freshness of treatment 
marks their contribution to the teaching of psychology ” 


A Short History of Logic. 
By Ropgxr ADamson, LL.D., Late Professor of Logic in the University of 
Glasgow. Edited by W. R. Soruny, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow of the British 
Academy, Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Cambridge. Crown 
Svo, 5s net. 
“There is no other History of Logic—short or long—in English, and no similar 
short work in any other language.” 


FORESTRY. 


The Elements of British Forestry. 
A. Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. By JOHN 
Nispet, D.CE., Professor of Forestry at the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Author of ‘The Forester.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. sd. net.: 


Forest Entomology. , 
By A. Tl. GitLanDERSs, Wood Manager to His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, K.G. Second Edition, Revised. With 851 Mlustrations. Demy 8vo, 


15s. net. 
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ELEMENTARY SERIES. 
BLACK WOODS’ 
LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A. LL.D., 


Professor of Education in the University of London. 


BOOK I... - a Pp. 228. Price 1s. 

BOOK Il. . ‘ ; ; ; Pp. 275. Price Is. 4d. 

BOOK III. . ‘ ‘ ‘ . Pp. 308. Price 1s. 6d. 

BOOK IV. . e 4 : ‘ Pp. 381. Price 1s, 6d. 
NOTE. 


This new Series would seek to do for Literature what has 
already been done by many series of School Readers for 
Alistor ; Geograph , and Science. Many teachers feel that 
their pupils should be introduced as soon as possible to the 
works of the great writers, and that reading may be learnt 
from these works at least as well as from compilations 
Speciall written for the young. Because of recent changes 
in Inspection, the present is a 5s ecially suitable time for 
the Introduction of such a series into elcmentary Schools. 
In the revaratory Departments o Secondary Schools the 
need for such a series is clamant. 


English literature, but merely Readers, the matter of which 
is drawn entirely from authors of recognised standing. All 
the usual aids given in Readers are supplied; but illustra- 
tions, as atfordine no help in dealing with Literature, are 
excluded from the series. 


“The volumes, which are capitally printed, consist of selected 
readings of increasing difficulty, to which notes and exercises are 
added atthe end. The selected pieces are admirably chosen, especially 
in the l#ter books, which will form a beginning for a really sound 
and wide appreciation of the stores of good English verse and 
prose.”—Athenzsum. 

. ‘The selected readings......are interesting, and possessed of real 
literary value. The books are well bound, the paper is excellent, 
and the unusual boldness and clear spacing of the type go far to 
compensate for the entire absence of pictorial illustrations.”-—Guardian. 

“A very excellent gradus to the more accessible heights of the 
English Parnassus...... he appendices on spelling, word-building, 
and grammar are the work of a skilful, practical teacher.”’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. ; 

“If we had the making of the English Educational Code for 
Blementary Schools, we should insert a regulation that all boys and 
girls should spend two whole years on these four books, and on 
nothing else.’*—Bradford Observer. 

“The books are graded with remarkable skill.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
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“ Absolutely the best set of all the history readers that have hitherto 


been published.”—The Guardian. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 


FOR THE 


CHILDREN OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


(In Five Books.) 


By M. B. SYNGE. 


With Coloured Frontispieces and numerous Illustrations by 
EB. M. Synge, A.R.E., and Maps. 


BOOK I. ON THE SHORES OF THE GREAT SEA. 1s. 4d. 
Colonial Edition, 1s. 6d. 


Tue Home of Abraham—Into Africa— 
Joseph in Egypt—The Children of Israel— 
The First Merchant Fleet-—Hiram, King of 
Tyre—King Solomon’s Fleet-—The Story of 
Carthage—The Story of the Argonauts—The 
Siege of Troy—The Adventures of Ulysses— 
The Dawn of History—The Fall of Tyre— 
Tne Rise of Carthage—Hanno’s Adventures 
—The Battle of Marathon—King Ahasuerus 
—How Leonidas kept the Pass— Some 


BOOK II. THE DISCOVERY 


THE Roman World—The Tragedy of Nero-- 
The Great Fire in Rome—The Destruction 
of Pompeii—Marcus Aurelius—Christians to 
the Lions—A New Rome—The Armies of 
the North—-King Arthur and his Knights ~ 
How the Northmen conquered England— 
The First Crusade—Frederick Barbarossa— 
The Third Crnsade—The Days of Chivalry 
-—Queen of the Adriatic—The Story of 
Marco Polo — Dante’s Great Poem— The 





Greek Colonies —Athens-~The Death of 
Socrates—The Story of Romulus and Remus 
—HowHoratius kept the Bridge—Coriolanus 
—Aloxander the Great—King of Macedonia 
— The Conquest of India — Alexander's 
City--The Roman Fieet—The Adventures of 
Hannibal --The End of Carthage — The 
Triumph of Rome—Julius Cesar — The 
Flight of Pompey—The Death of Cesar. 


OF NEW WORLDS. 1s. 6d. 


Maid of Orleans—Prince Henry, the Sailor— 
The Invention of Printing— Vasco da Gama’s 
Great’ Voyage — Golden Goa — Christopher 
Columbus—The Last of the Moors—Dis- 
covery of the New World—Columbns_ in 
Chains— Discovery of the Pacific—Magel- 
lan’s Straits—Montezuma—Siege and Fall of 
Mexico —- Conquest of Peru—A Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK JI. THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE. 1s. 6d. 
Colonial Edition, 1s. 9d. 


Srory of the Netherlands—The Story of 
Martin Luther—The Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew—The Siege of Leyden—William 
the Silent — Drake’s Voyage round the 
World—The Great Armada—Virginia—Story 
of the Revenge—Sir Walter Raleigh—The 
‘Fairy Queen’—First Voyage of the Hast 
India Company—Henry Hudson—Captain 
John Smith—The Founding of Quebec— 
The Pilgrim Fathers—Thirty Years of War 
~The Dutch at Sea—Van Riebeek’s Colony 


—QOliver Cromwell—Two Famous Admirals 
—De Kuyter—The Founder of Pennsy}- 
vania—The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’—William’s 
Invitation—The Struggle in Ireland—The 
Siege of Vienna by the Turks—The Story of 
the Hugnenots—The Battle of Blenheim— 
How Peter the Great learned Shipbuilding 
--Charles XIL. of Sweden—The Boyhovd of 
Frederick the Great—Anson’s Voyage round 
the World—-Maria Theresa—The Story of 
Scotland. 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD—continued. 2 


BOOK IV. THE STRUGGLE FOR SEA POWER. 1s. 9d. 


Tue Story of the Great Mogul—Robert 
Clive—The Black Hole of Oslcutta—The 
Struggle for North America—George Wash- 
ington—-How Pitt saved England—The Fall 
of Quebec—‘‘The Great Lord Hawke ”— 
The Declaration of Independence—Captain 
Cook’s Story—James Bruce and the Nile— 
The Trial of Warren Hastings — Maria 
Antoinette — The Fall of the Bastile— 
Napoleon Bonaparte—Horatio Nelson—The 
Adventures of Mungo Park—The Travels of 
Baron Humboldt—The Battle of the Nile— 


Copenhagen — Napoleon — ene — The 
Death of Nelson—The Rise of Wellington—- 
The First Australian Colony—Story of the 
Slave Trade—The Defence of Saragoza~—Sir 
John Moore at Corunna—The Victory of 
Talavera—The Peasant Hero of the Tyrol— 
The ‘‘Shannon” and the ‘‘ Chesapeake ”"— 
Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow—-Welling- 
ton’s Victories in Spain—The Fall of the 
Empire—Story of the Steam Engine—Water- 
loo—The Exile of St Helena. 


BOOK V. GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 


How Spain lost South America—The Greek 
War — Victoria, Queen of England—The 
Great Boer Trek—The Story of Natal—The 
Story of Canada—The Winning of the West 
—A Great Arctic Expedition—Discoveries in 
Australia—The Last King of France—Louis 
Kossuth and Hungary—The Crimean War— 
The Indian Mutiny—King of United Italy 
-—Civil War in America—The Mexican Re- 
volution—Founding the German Empire— 
The Franco-German War—The Dream of 
Cecil Rhodes —The Dutch Repnblics in 


South Africa—Livingstone’s discoveries in 
Central Africa—China’s Long Sleep—Japan, 
Britain’s Ally—Russia—The Annexation of 
Burma—The Story of Afghanistan — The 
Empire of India— Gordon, the Hero of 
Khartun—The Redemption of Egypt—The 
Story of British West Africa—The Story of 
Uganda — The Founding of Rhodesia — 
British South Africa—The Dominion of 
Canada — Australia— The New Nation — 
Freedom for Cuba—Reign of Queen Victoria 
—Welding the Empire—Citizenship. 


Also in 2 volumes, at 3s. 6d. each net, suitable as prize books. 


Uniform with this Series. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 


With aumerous Illustrations by Brinsley Le Fanu. 


I. STORIES OF THE FAIRIES. 


10d. 


CONTENTS 


Lit-tle Red Ri-ding Hood. 
The Three Bears. 

The Snow-Child. 

Tom Thumb. 

The Ug-ly Duck-ling. 

Puss in Boots. 

The Lit-tle Girl and the Cats. 
Jack and the Bean-Stalk. 


Gol-dy. 
Cin-der-el-la — Part I. 
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ll. STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS 


11. Cin-der-el-la—Part II. 

12. The Lost Bell. 

13, Jack the Gi-ant Kill-er. 

14, Star-bright and Bird-ie. 

15. Beau-ty and the Beast. 

16. Peach-Dar-ling. 

17. In Search of a Night’s Rest. 
18. Dick Whit-ting-ton and his Cat. 
19. The Sleep-ing Beau-ty. 


AND HEROES. tod. 


CONTENTS. 


. A-bout the Gods. 

. The Names of the Gods. 

. Turn-ed in-to Stone. 

. The Shin-ing Char-i-ot. 

. The Laur-el Tree. 

. A Horse with Wings. 

. The Cy-press Tree. 

. The Fruits of the Earth. 

ls Cu-pid’s Gold-en Ar-rows. 
. Pan's ol 
. A Long Sleep. 

. The Re-ward of Kind-ness. 
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13. At-a-lan-ta’s Race, 

14. The Stor-y of Al-ces-tis. 

15. The Snow-White Bull. 

16. The Spi-der and his Web 

17. I-o—the White Cow. 

18. The Three Gold-en Ap-ples. 

19. The Ol-ive Tree. 

20. A Boy Her-o of Old. 

21. The Thread of Ar-i-ad-ue. 

22. The Boy who tried to Fly. 

28. The Gold-en Harp. 
Teacher's Appendix. 
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‘If history can be given a form likely to make it palatable to young folka, ‘‘F” 
has succeded in doing so in these ‘Stories of the English.’ It is no exaggeration to 
say that the book representa not only a masterpiece in literature for children, 
but a work of no slight value for the national good.”—Scotsman. 


STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


By F. 


FOR JUNIOR SCHOLARS. 
Vot. L—FROM THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH TO THE ARMADA. — 18. 6d. 


CONTENT's.—The coming of the White Horse—The coming of the Cross—The Fight 
with the Raven—Alfred the Great—Edward the Confessor—William the Conquerer—The 
Kings of the Golden Broom--—Richard Lion-Heart—King John and Magna Charta—Earl 
Simon the Righteous—Edward the HEnglishman—Bannockburn and Berkeley—The Lions 
and the Lilies—A King dethroned—Prince Hal—King Harry—The Wars of the Roses— 
Henry VIII. and the Revolt from Rome—Edward VI. and Mary---Elizabeth, the Great 
Queen : (1) English Adventurers and the Cruise of the Pelican ; (2) Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
(3) Papist Plots and the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew ; (4) The Armada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Dover Castle--The Pharos, Dover--Norsemen—Homes of our 
Ancestors—Chateau Gaillard—Tomb of a Crusader (Gervase Alard), Winchelsea Church— 
Carnarvon Castle—Coronation Chair, Westminster Abbey—Knights of the Fourteenth 
Century—-Edward the Third—The Battle of Cressy—Tomb of Edward the Third, West- 
minster Abbey—Tomb of the Black Prince, Canterbury Cathedral—Richard II. on his 
voyage to Ireland—Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey—Henry V. with Military 
Attendants—Henry V. addressing his Army—Joan of Arc—The Crowning of Henry VII. 
on Bosworth Field—Henry VIII.—Wolsey—Sir Thomas More taking leave of his Daughter 
—Calais during the Sixteenth Century—Queen Elizabeth—The Armada—Drake —Mary, 
Queen of Scots—Drake playing Bowls with his Captains—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 


Vou. (1.—THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND GREATER ENGLAND.—16. 6d. 


CONTENTS.--The First of the Stuarts—The Struggle tor Power—The Puritan Tyranny 
--The Second Strugyle for Power: Charles 11.—The Revolution—The Fight with France: 
The Dutch King—Queen Anne and Marlboroush—(reater Kngland—The Story of Anson— 
The Story of Wolfe—The Story of Captain Cook—The Story of Clive—The War of American 
Independence—The great French War—The Story of Nelson—The Story of the Great Duke 
—The End of the Stories, 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—James 1.—Bacon—Charles 1.—A Cavalier—Oliver Cromwell—The 
Great Fire of London—The Seven Bishops going to the Tower—Landing of William of 
Orange in England— Marlborough—Gibraltar—Chatham—Fight between the Centurion and 
the Manila Ship—General Wolfe—The Death of Captain Cook—~ Washington — Pitt— 
Napoleon Bonaparte—Nelson—H.M.S. Victory, Portsmouth Harbour—Duke of Wellington 
—Napoleon on board the Bellerophon. 


Moira O'Neill, Author of ‘Songs of the Glen of Antrim,’ writing to Mr Blackwood, 
says: ‘ F.’s ‘Stories of the English’ was written for wd little daughter Susan. The 
child is quite fascinated by it, but equally so are all the grown-up friends to whom 
I have shown it. I lent it once toa sailor uncle, and he sat up to all hours of that 
night with it, and afterwards told me that he could hardly helieve that such an 
account of Nelson’s great battles had been written by a woman, because it was 
technically accurate. And a soldier friend and critic used almost the same words 
about the account of Marlborough’s sampalgne. ¥. is the most patient and faithful 
student of history that I know. She has such a strong literary sense that she simply 
could not write gag beers Sper in a literary form, and combined with it she has 
ona rare thing, a judicial mind. This, I think, gives her work a quite peculiar 
value.’ 
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Standard Readers. 


Revised Edition. With Supplementary Pages, consisting of ‘‘Spelling 
Lists,” ‘* Word-Building,” ‘‘ Prefixes and Suffixes,” &c. Profusely Ilus- 
trated with Superior Engravings. 


BOOK I. 40 Lessons ‘ : ‘ ; 8d. 
BOOK II. 40 Lessons : : ‘ ; 9d. 
BOOK III. 60 Lessons . ; ; . Is, Od. 
BOOK IV. 60 Lessons . : ; . Is. 3d. 
BOOK V. 60 Lessons ‘ , : . IAs. 4d. 
BOOK VI. 60 Lessons : : . Is. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.—‘‘ We strongly recommend these books.......Children will be 
sure to like them; the matter is extremely suitable and interesting, the print 
very distinct, and the paper a pleasure to feel.” 


Infant Series. 


FIRST PICTURE PRIMER... Sewed, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
SECOND PICTURE PRIMER. ; Sewed, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
PICTURE READING SHEETS, 


lst SERIES. | 2ND SERIES. 


Kach containing 16 sheets, unmounted, 3s. 6d. Mounted on 8 boards, 
with cloth border, price 14s.; varnished, 3s. 6d. per set extra. 


Or the 16 sheets laid on linen, varnished, and mounted on a roller, 
17s. 6d. 


THE INFANT PICTURE READER. With numerous Illustrations, 
Cloth, limp, 6d. 


Educational News.—‘‘ Teachers will find these Primers a useful introduction 
to the art of reading. We consider them well adapted to their purpose.” 


Geographical Readers. 
With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. (For Stand. I.) 96 pp. 9d. 


BOOK I. (ForStand. II.) 96 pp. ; ; 9d. 
BOOK II. (For Stand. III.) 156 pp. : . Is. Od. 
BOOK III. (For Stand. IV.) 192 pp. ; . Is, 8d. 
BOOK IV. (For Stand. V.) 256 pp. : . Is. 6d. 
BOOK V. (For Stand. VI.) 256 pp. : . Is, 6d. 
BOOK VI. (For Stand. VII.) 256 pp. ; . 1s. Od. 


Schoolmaster. — ‘‘ This is a really excellent series of Geographical Readers. 
The volumes have, in common, the attractiveness which good paper, clear type, 
effective woodcuts, and durable binding can present ; whilst their contents, both 
as to quality and quantity, are so graded as to be admirably adapted to the 
severa] stages of the pupil’s progress.” 
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Historical Readers. 
With numerous Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 


SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH 


HISTORY . 180 pp. 1s. Od. 
FIRST HISTORICAL READER. . 160 pp. 1s. 0d. 
SECOND HISTORICAL READER. , 224 pp. 1s. 4d- 
THIRD HISTORICAL READER. . 256 pp. ls. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.—‘‘ These new Historical Readers have been carefully compiled. 
The facts are well selected; the story is well told in language most likely to 
impress itself in the memory of young children; and the poetical pieces are 
fitting accompaniments to the prose.” 


School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ The treatment is unconventional, but always 
in good taste. The volumes will meet with much favour generally as lively, 
useful, high-toned Historical Readers.” 


Standard Authors. 
Adapted for Schools, 


HAWTHORNE’S TANGLEWOOD TALES. With Notes and I)lustra- 
tions. 160 pp. 1s. 2d, 


Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Life of the Author, for Junior Classes. 


EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 34d. 
THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 34d. 
THE BURIAL-MARCH OF DUNDEE 382 pages, 2d.; cloth, 34d. 
THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS .  . 32 pages, 2d.; cloth, 34d. 
Teachers’ Aid, —‘‘Capital annotated editions.......Beautifully clear and 
painstaking; we commend them heartily to our brother and sister teachers.” 


Educational News.—‘‘ Useful issues of well-known poems....... The notes 
are exceedingly appropriate, and leave nothing in doubt. For class purposes 
we can specially recommend these Jittle hooks,” 


School Recitation Books. 


BOOK I. 382pages_. : : . 2d 
BOOK II. 32pages. , . 2d, 
BOOK IIl. 48 pages ~- ; . 8d. 
BOOK IV. 48 pages. ; ; . 8d. 
BOOK V. 64 pages ‘ ; . 4d, 
BOOK VI. 64pages. ‘ ; . 4d. 


Schoolmistress.—‘‘ These six books are a valuable contribution to school 
literature. The poems for each standard are judiciously chosen, the explanatory 
notes and questions at the end of every lesson are very suitable.” 
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Grammar and Analysis. 


BOOK II, 24 pages . . Paper, 14d. ; cloth, 24d. 
BOOK III. 24 pages . . Paper, 1§d.; cloth, 24d. 
BOOK IV. 48 pages . . Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
BOOK V. 64 pages . . Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
BOOK VI. 64 pages . . Paper, 8d.; cloth, 4d. 
BOOK VII. 64 pages . . Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
Schoolmaster.— ‘This is a series of good practical books whose merits ought 
to ensure for them a wide sale. Among their leading merits are simplicity in 
definitions, judicious recapitulation, and abundance of well-selected exercises 
for practice.” 
Teachers’ Aid.—‘' For thoroughness, method, style, and high-class work, 


commend us to these little text-books....... A practical hand has impressed 
every line with individuality....... We are determined to use them in our own 
department.” 


Arithmetical Exercises. 


BOOK I. ; ‘ . Paper, 14d.; cloth, 24d. 
BOOK II. ; ; . Paper, 14d. ; cloth, 24d. 
BOOK III. ; ; . Paper, 2d.; cloth, 8d. 
BOOK IV. ; ‘ . Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
BOOK _V. , ‘ . Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
BOOK VI. : : . Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
BOOK VII. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC for Ex-Standard and Continua- 
tion Classes, 128 pp. . . Paper, 6d.; cloth, 8d. 


*.* ANSWERS may be had separately, and are supplied direct 
to Teachers only. 


Schoolmaster.—‘' We can speak in terms of high praise respecting this series 
of Arithmetical Exercises. They have been carefully constructed. They are 
well graduated, and contain a large and varied collection of examples....... We 
can recommend the series to our readers.” 

Schoolmistress.—‘‘ Large quantity, excellent quality, great variety, and good 
arrangement are the characteristics of this set of Arithmetical Exercises.” 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 


Based on the ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. With a Chapter on WorD- BUILDING 
and DERIVATION, and containing numerous Exercises. New Edition. Is. 


Schoolmaster.—‘‘ A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as analytic, 
and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young student how to 
use the elements of his mother-tongue.......A junior text-book that is calculated 
to yield most satisfactory results.” 

Educational Times.—‘‘ The plan ought to work well....... A decided advance 
from the old-fashioned practice of teaching.” 
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Grammar and Analysis. 
Scotch Code. 


STANDARD IL 
STANDARD III. 
STANDARD IV. 


Paper, 14d. ; cloth, 24d. 
Paper, 14d. ; cloth, 24d. 
Paper, 24d. ; cloth, 34d. 
STANDARD V. 56 pages. Paper, 24d. ; cloth, 34d. 
STANDARD VI. 64 pages. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 


Teachers’ Aid.—“‘ These are thoughtfully written and very practically con- 
ceived little helps....... They are most exhaustive, and brimming with examples, 


24 pages. 
32 pages. 


56 pages. 


New Arithmetical Exercises. 


Scotch Code, 
STANDARD I. 82 pages Paper, 13d. ; cloth, 24d. 
STANDARD II. 82 pages Paper, 14d. ; cloth, 24d. 
STANDARD III. 56 pages Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
STANDARD IV. 64 pages Paper, 8d.; cloth, 4d. 
STANDARD V. 80 pages Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
STANDARD VI. 80 pages Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC for Ex- Standard aid Continua- 
tion Classes 128 pages Paper, 6d.; cloth, 8d. 


*.* ANSWERS may be had separately, and are supplied direct 
to Teachers only. 


Educational News.—‘‘The gradation of the exercises is perfect, and the 
examples, which are very numerous, are of every conceivable variety. There is 
ample choice for the teacher under every head. We recommend the series as 
excellent School Arithmetics.” 


Merit Certificate Arithmetic. 


96 pp. Paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

Mensuration. 
128 pp., cloth, 1s. Also in Two Parts. Pt. IJ., Parallelograms and 
Triangles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Answers may he had separately, price 
2d. each Part. 


Educational Times.—‘‘ The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is 
offered to the students who make use of the book.” 


A First Book on Physical Geography. 
For Use in Schools. 64 pp. 4d. 


Journal of Education.—‘ This is a capital little book, describing shortly 
and clearly the geographical phenomena of nature.” 
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Manual Instruction—Woodwork. DESIGNED TO MEET THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE MINUTE OF THE SCIENCE 4ND ART DEPARTMENT 
ON Manual Instruction. By GEORGE ST JOHN, Undenominational 
School, Handsworth, Birmingham. With 100 Illustrations. 1s, 





Blackwoods’ Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. 
_ By Joun T. Pearce, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 


CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 


Yo. 1. Elements, Short Letters, Words. 
‘w= 2. Long Letters, Easy Words. 
u 3. Capitals, Half-line Words. 
wf. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences. 
™. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures. 
6. Intermediate, Transcription, &c. 
. Small Hand, Double Ruling. 
. Small Hand, Single Ruling. 
fhe Headlines ure graduated, up-to-date, and attractive. 


Blackwoods’ Universal Writing Books. 


Have been designed to accompany the above series, and teachers will fihd it 
advantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, because by them the learner 
is kept continually writing at the correct slope, &c. No 1. is adapted for 
Lower Cuassgs, No. 2 for HigHER CLassks. Price 2d. each, 

Practical Teacher.—‘‘ Our readers would do well to write for a specimen of 
this book, and of the blank exercise-books ruled on the same principle. They 
are worth careful attention.” 

School World.—‘‘ Those teachers who are anxious to train their pupils to 
write in the style associated with Civil Service Competitions should find the 
copy-books designed by Mr Pearce very useful. The writing is certainly simple ; 
it may, in fact, be reduced to four elements, in which the pupil is rigorously 
exercised in the earlier books before proceeding in later numbers to continuous 
writing.” 

Schoolmastenes* Tides of our readers in search of new books should see 


these.” 
Journal of Education.—‘‘ Aids the eye and guides the hand, and thus 


checkmates any bias towards error in the slope.” 


UNIVERSITY CALENDARS. 


St Andrews University Calendar. 
Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


St Andrews University L.L.A. Calendar. 


Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpInsuRGH aND LONDON. 
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